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SWIPT. 



An account of Dr. Swift has been already col- 
lected, with great diligence and acuteness, by Dr. 
Hawkesworth, according to a scheme which I laid 
before him in the intimacy of our friendship. I can- 
not therefore be expected to say much of a life, con- 
cerning which I had long since communicated my 
thoughts to a man capable of dignifying his narra- 
tions with so much elegance of l^guage and force of 
sentiment. 

Jonathan Swift was, according to an account 
said to be written by himself*, tfae son of Jonathan 
Swift, an. attorney, and was bom at Dublin on St. 
Andrew's day, 1667 : according to his own report, as 
delivered by Pope to Spence, he was bom at Leicester, 
the son of a dei^yman, who was minister of s parish 
in Herefordshire!. During his life the place of his 
birth .was undetermined. He was contented to be 
called an Irishman by the Irish; but would occa- 
sionally call himself an ^Englishman. The question 
may, without much regret, be left in the obsenrity in 
which he delighted to involve it ■ ■ 

* Mr. Sheridan in his Life of Swift observes, that'Uiis account 
was really written by the Dean, and now exists in his swn hand- 
writing in the library of Dublin College. B. 

t Spence's Anecdotes, vol. ii. p. 273. 
VOL. VIII. B 
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Whatever was bis birth, his education was Irish. 
He was sent at the age of six to the school at Kil- 
kenny, and in his fitleenth year (1682) was admitted 
into the University of Duhlin. 

In his academical studies he was either not diligent 
or not happy. It must disappoint every reader's 
expectation, that, when at the usual time he claimed 
the Bachelorship of Art*, he was found by the exa- 
miners too conspicuously deficient for regular admis- 
sion, and obtained his degree at last by special fa- 
vour ; a term used in that university to denote want 
of merit. 

Of this disgrace it may easily be supposed that he 
was much ashamed, and shame had its proper effect 
in producing reformation. He resolved irom that 
time to study eight hours a-day, and continued bis 
industry for seven years, with what improvement is 
sufficiently known. This part of his story well de- 
serves to be remembered ; it may afford useful admo- 
nition and powerfiil eneourageioent to men whose 
abilities have been made for a time useless by their 
passions or pleasures, and who, having lost one part 
of life in idleness, are tempted to throw away the re- 
mainder in despair! 

In this course of daily application he continued 
three years longer at Dublin ; and in this time, if the 
observation and memory of an old companion may be 
trusted, be drew the first sketch of his " T^e of a 
Tub." 

When he was about one-and-twenty (1688), being 
by the death of Godwin Swift liis uncle, who bad 
supported him, left without subsistence, he went to 
consult his mother, who then lived at Leibester, about 
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the future course .of hiB- life ; and by her direction 
solicited the advice and' patronage of Sir William 
Temple, who had married one of Mrs. Swift's rela- 
tions, and whose father Sir Jobn Temple, Master of 
the KoUs in Ireland, had lived in great familiarity 
of friendship with Godwin Swift, by whom Jonathan 
had been to that time maintained. 

Temple rec^ved with sufficient kindness the ne- 
phew of his father's friend, vrith whom he was, when 
they conversed t<^ther, so much pleased, that he de- 
tained him two years in his house. Here be became 
known to King William, who sometime visited 
Temple when he was disabled by the gout, and, being 
attended by Swift in the garden, shewed him how to 
cut asparagus in the Dutch way. 

King William's notions were all military ; and he 
expressed bis kindness to Swift by offering to make 
him a captain of horse. 

When Temple removed to Moor-park, he took 
Swift with him ; and wh^n he vvas consulted by the 
Karl of Portland about the expedience of complying 
with a bill then .depending for making parliaments 
triennial, against which King William was strongly 
prejudiced, after having in vain tried to shew the 
earl that the proposal involved nothing dsngeroifs to 
' royal pow^,,he sent Swift for the same purpose to 
the king. Swift,,who pf ob^bly was proud of his eto- 
plpynn^pt, and >y$Qt with all theconfidence pf a young 
man, found his arguments, and his art of displaying 
them, made totally ineffectual by the predetermina- 
tion of the king; and used to mention this disap- 
pointment as his first antidote against vanity. 

Before he left Ireland he contracted a disorder, as 
B 3 
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he thought, by eating too much fruit. The original 
o( diseases is commonly obscure. Almost every boy 
eats as much fruit as he can get, without any great 
inconvenience. The disease of Swift was giddiness 
with deafness, which attached him from time to time, 
b^;an very early, pursued him through life, and at 
last sent him to the grave, deprived of reason. 

Being much oppressed at Moor-park by this griev- 
ouB malady, he was advised to try hie native air, and 
went to Ireland ; but, finding no benefit, returned to 
Sir William, at whose house he continued his studies, 
and is known to have read, among other books, 
" Cyprian" and " Irenieus." He thought exercise of 
great necessity, and used to mn half a mile up tmd 
down a hill every two hours. ^ 

It is easy to im^ne that the mode in which his 
first degree was conferred, left him no great fondness 
for the University of Dublin, and therefore he re- 
solved to become a Master of Arts at Oxford. In the 
testimonial which he produced, the words of disgrace 
were omitted*; and he took his Master's d^ree 
(July 5, 1692) with such reception and regard as 
lully contented him. 

While he lived with Templei he used to pay hia 
mother at Leicester a yearly visit He travelled on 
foot, unless some' violence of weather drove him into 
a wa^oD ; and at night he would go to a penny lodg- 
ing, where he- purchased clean sheets for sixpence. 

* The words speciali gralii or per specialan gratiam, were lued 
in the record of hia degree in the College of Dublin ; but were 
never entered in any Ustimotiium. (which merely states the fact 
of a degree having been taken), and therefore the account that 
they were omitted as a &vour to Swift ii incorrect. M. 
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This practice Lord Orrery imputes to his innate lave 
of grossoess and Tulgafity : so'oie may ascribe it to 
his desire of surveying buiuftn life- through all its 
varieties ; and o^ers, perhaps with equal probability,; 
to a passioD which seems to have been deeply fixed 
in his heuii, the love c^ a shilliug. 

In time he began to think that b^ attendanoe at: 
Moor-park deserved some other lecompence than the 
pleasure, however mingled with improvement, of 
Temple's conversation ; and grew so impatient, that 
(1694) he went away in discontent. 

Temple, conscious of having .given reason for com- 
plaint, is said to have made him Deputy Master 
of the Rolls in Ireland ; which, according to his- 
lunsman's account, was an office which he knew him 
not able to discharge. Swift therefore reserved to 
enter into the Church, in whidi he bad at first no 
higher hopes than of the cbaplainsbip to the Factory 
at Lisbon ; but being recommended to Lord Capel, 
he obt^ned the prebend of Kilroot iii Connor, of 
about a hundred pounds a year. 

But the infirmities of Temple made a companion 
tike Swift so necessary, that he invited him back, 
with a promise to procure him English preferment 
in exchange for the prebend, which he desired him 
to resign. With this request Swift complied, having 
perhaps equally repented their separaticm, and they 
lived ou together with mutual satis&etion ; and, in 
the four years that passed between his return and 
Temple's death, it is probable that he wrote the 
" Tale of a Tub" and the " Battle of the Books." 

Swift began early to think, or to hc^ie, that he was 
a poet, and wrote Pindarick Odes to Temple^ to the 
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6 SWIFT. 

King, and to the Athenian Society, a knot of obscure 
men*, who published a periodical pamphlet of an- 
swers to questions, sent, or supposed to be sent, by 
letters. I have been told that Dryderi, having pe- 
rused these verses, said, " Cousin Swift, yon will 
never be a poet;" and that this denundation was the 
motive of Swift's perpetual malevolence to Dryden. 

In 1699 Temple died, and left a legacy with his 
manuscripts to Swift, for whom be had obtained, 
from King William, a promise of the first prebend ■ 
that should be vacant at WestminstM- or Canterbury. 

That this promise might not be forgotten, Swift 
dedicated to the King the posthumous works with 
which he was intrusted ; but neither the dedication^ 
nor tenderness for the man whom he once bad 
treated with confidence and fondness, revived in 
King William the remembrance of hia promise. 
Swift awhile attended the Court ; but soon found his 
solidtations hopeless. 

He was then invited by the -Earl of Berkeley to 
accompany hiin into Ireland, as his private secretary ; 
but, after bavirig done the business till their arrival 
at Dublin, he then found that one Bush bad per- 
suaded the earl that a clergyman was hot a proper 
secretary, and bad obiained the office for himself. In 
a man like Swift, such drctunvention and iiicon- 
stancy must have exdted violent indignation. 

But be had yet mor£ to suffer. Lord Berkeley had 
the disposal of the deanerjF of Derry, and Swift ex- - 
pected to obtain it ; but by the secretary's influence, 
supposed to have been secured by a bribe, it was 
bestowed on somebody else ; and Swift was dismissed 

• The Publisher of this Collection was John Dunton. R. 
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trith the livings of Larscor and Rathbe^n ia the 
diocese of MeaUi, which t^;ether did not equal half 
the value of the deanery. 

At L&racor he increased the parochial duty by 
reading prayers on Wedaradays and Fridays, and 
performed all the offices of his profession with great 
decency and exactaess. 

Soon after his settlement at Laracor, he invited 
to Ireland the unfortunate SteUa, a young woman 
whose name was Johnson, the daughter of the steward 
of Sir William Temple, who, in consideration of her 
iather's virtues, left her a thousand pounds *. With 
her came Mr& Dingley, whose whole fortune was 
twenty-seven pounds a-year for her life. With these 
ladies he passed his hours of relaxation, and to them ' 
he opened his bosom; but they never resided in the 
same house, nor did he see either without a witness. 
They lived at the Parsonage, when Swift was away ; 
and, when he returned, removed to a lodging, or to 
the house of a neighbouring clergyman. 

Swift was not one of those minds which amaze the 
world with early pregnancy: his first work, except 
his few poetical Essays, was the " Dissentions in 
Athens and Borne," published (1701) in his tl^ty- 
finirth year. After its, appearance, paying a visit 
to. some Inshop, he heard mention made of the new 
pamphlet that Burnet bad written, replete with 

• How does it appear that Steltii's fiither was steward to Sir 
William Temple? In' hi> will he does not lay one ward of her 
father's services, and did not leave Esther Johnsaa a diouMnd 
poundS) but a lease. His bequest runs thus: " I leave the 
lease of some lands I liave in Morris-town, in the county of 
Wicklow, in Ireland, to Esther Johnson, iervaai to my sister 
Gifford." M. 
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political knowledge. When he seemed to doubt 
Burnet's right to the work, he waa told by the bishop, 
that he was "a young man;" and, still persisting to 
doubt, that he was " a very positive young man." 

Three years afterwards (1704) was published 
" The -Tale of a Tub:" of this book charity may 
be persuaded to think that it might be written by a 
toan of a peculiar character without ill intention ; but 
it is certainly of dangerous example. That Swift .was 
its author, though it be universally believed, was 
never owned by himself nor very well proved by 
any evidence; but no other clamant can be pro- 
duced, and he did not deny it when Archbishop 
■Sharpe and the X)ucheBS of Somerset, by shewing it 
to the Queen, debarred him from a bishoprick. 

When this wild work first raised the attention of 
the publick, Sacheverell, meeting Smalridge, tried 
to flatter him, by seeming to think him the author ; 
but Smalridge answered with indignation, *' Not 
all that yon and I have in the world, nor all that 
fever we shall have, should' hire me to write the 
• Tale of a Tub.' " 

The digressions relating to Wotton Mid Bentley 
must be confessed to discover want of knowledge, or 
want of integrity; he did not understand the two 
controversies, or he willingly misrepresented them. 
But Wit can stand its ground against Truth only a 
little while. The honours due to Learning have been 
justly distributed by the decision of posterity. 

*' The Battle of the Books" is so like the " Com- 
bat des Livres," which the same question concern- 
ing the Ancients and Modems had produced in 
France, that the improbability of such a coincidence 
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-of thoughts without commuuication is not, in my 
opinion, balanced by the anonymous protestation 
Infixed, in which all knowledge of the French book 
is peremptorily disowned.* ' 

For Mine time after Swift was probably employed 
in solitary study, gaining the qualifications requisite 
for fiiture eminence. How often be visited England, 
and with what diligence he attended his parishes, I 
know not It was not till about four years afterwards 
that he became a professed author: and then one 
year (1708) produced " The Sentiments of a Church- 
of-Fngland Man ;" the ridicule of Astiolc^, under 
the name of " Bickerstaff ;" the *' Argument against 
abolishing Christianity;" and the defence of the 
** Sacramental Test." 

" The Sentiments of a Chnrch-of-£ngIand Man" 
is written witii great coolness, moderation, ease, and 
perspicuity. The " Argument against abolishing 
Christianity" is a very happy and judicious irony. 
One passage in it deserves to be selected. 

" If Christianity were once aboUshed, how could 
the iree-thinkers, the strong reasoners, and the 
men of profound learning, be able to find another 
subject so calculated, in all points, whereon to di»< 
play their abilities? What wonderful productions 
of wit should we be deprived of hom those, whose 
genius, by continual practice, hath been wholly 
turned ,upon raill^ and invectives against re- 
ligion, and would therefore never be able to 
shine, or distinguish themselves, upon any other 
subject ! We are . daily complaining of the great - 



• See Sheridan's Life, edit. 1784, p. 525, where a 
marks on this passage. R. 
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decline of wit among us, and would take away the 
greatest, perhaps the only, topick we have left. Who 
would ever have suspected A^ll for a wit, or Toland 
for a philosopher, if the inexhaustible stock of Chris- 
tiMiity had not been at hand to provide them with 
materials ? What other subject, through all art ot 
nature, could have produced Tindal for a profound 
author, or furnished him with readers ? It is the 
wise choice of the subject that alone adorns and dis- 
tingnishes the writer. For bad an hundred such 
pern as these been employed on the side of religion, 
they would have immediately sunk into silence and 
oblivion." 

The reasonableness of a Test is not hard to be 
proved; but perhaps it must be allowed that the 
proper test has not been chwen. 

The attention paid to the papers published under 
the name of " Bickerstaff," induced Steele, when he 
project-ed the " Tatler," to assume an appellation 
which had already gained possession of the reader's 
notice. 

In the year following he wrote a " Project for the 
Advancement of Religion," addressed to Lady Berke- 
ley ; by whose kindness it is not unlikely that he 
was advanced to hii benefices. To this pioje^, 
' which is formed with great purity of intention, and 
displayed with spriteliness and elegance, it can only 
be objected, that, like many projects, it is, if not 
generally impracticable, yet evidently hopeless, as it 
supposes more zeal, concord, and perseverance, than 
a view of mankind gives reason for expecting. 

He wrote likewise this year a " Vindication of 
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SWIFT. 11 

Bickerstaff;" and an explanation of an "Ancient 
Prophecy," part written after tbe facts, and the rest 
never completed, but well planned to excite amaze- 
ment.' 

Soon after b^n the busy and important part of 
Swift's life. He was employed (1710) by the pri- 
mate of Ireland to solicit the Queen for a remissioil 
of the First Fruito and Twenrieth Farts to the Irish 
Clergy. With this purpose he had recourse to Mr. 
Harley, to whom he was mentioned as a man neg- 
lected and oppressed by the last ministry, because 
he had refused to co-operate with some of their 
schemes. What he had refused has never been 
told ; what he had auflPbred was, I suppose, the ex- 
clusion from a Ushoprick by the remonstrflntied of 
Sfaarpe, whom he describes as " the harmless tool 
of others hate," and whotn he represents as after- 
wards " suing for pardon."* 

Harley 8 designs and situation were such as made 
him glad of an auxiliary so well qualified for his ser- 
vice ; he therefore soon admitted bim to &miliarity, 
whether ever to confidence sOme have made a doubt ; 
bat it would have been difficult to excite his zeal 
without persuading him that he was trusted, aUd not 
very easy to delude him by false persuasions. 

He was certainly admitted to those meetings in 
which the first hints and original plan of action are 
anpposed to have been formed ; and was one of the 

•_ The whole story of this blshoprick is a very blind one. 
That it was ever intended for Swifl:, or that Sharpe and the 
Duchess of Somerset ever dissuaded Queen Anne from promot- 
ing him, is not ascertained by any satisfactory evidence. M. 
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1 it SWIFT. 

Bixteen Ministersi or agents of the Ministry, who 
met weekly at each other's houses, and were united 
by the name of "~ Brother." 

Being not immediately considered as an obdurate 
Tory, he conversed indiscriminately with all the wits, 
and was yet the friend of Steele ; who, in the " Tat- 
\er" which began in April 1709, confesses the ad- 
vantages of his conversation, and mentions something 
contributed by him to his paper. But he was now 
immei^ng into political controversy ; for the year 
1710 produced the " Examiner," of which Swift 
wrote thirty-three papers. In argument he may be 
allowed to have the advantage ; for where a wide 
system of conduct, and the whole of a publick cha- 
racter, is laid open to enquiry, the accuser having the 
choice of facts, must be very unskilful if he does not 
prevail ; but, with regard to wit, I am airaid none of 
Swift's papers will be found equal to those by which 
Addison opposed him.* - 

Early in the next year he, published a " Proposal 
for correcting, improving, • and ascertaining the Eng- 
lish Tongue," in a Letter to the Earl of Oxford ; 
written without much knowledge of the general na- 
ture, of language, and without any accurate enquiry 
into the history of other tongues. The certainty 
ftnd stability which, contrary to all experience, he 
thinks attainable, he proposes to secure by institut- 
ing an academy; the decrees of which every man 
would have been willing, and many would have, been 

* Mr. Sheridan however says, that Addison's last Whig Exa- 
miner was puhlished Oct. IS, 1711; and Swift's first Exami- 
ner, on the 10th of the following November. R. ' 
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SWIFT. IS 

proud to disobey, and which, being renewed by suc- 
cessive elections, would in a short time have differed 
from itself. 

He wrote in the year 1711 a " Letter to the'Octo- 
ber Club," a nnmhcr of Tory Gentlemen sent from 
the country to Parliament, who formed themselves 
into a club, to the number of about a hundred, and 
met to animate the zeal and raise the expectations of 
each other. They thought, with great reason, that 
' the Ministers were losing opportunities ; that suffi- 
cient use was not made of the ardour of the nation * 
they called loudly for more changes, and stronger ef- 
forts ; and demanded the punishment of part, and 
the dismission of the rest, of those whom they consi- 
dered as publick robbers. 

Theic e^emess was not gratified by the Queen, or 
by Harley. The Queen was probably slow because 
she was afraid ; and Harley was s1ot» because he was 
doubtful : he was a Tory only by necessity, or for 
convenience; and, when he had power in his hands, 
had no settled purpose for which he should employ 
it ; forced to gratify' to a certain degree the Tories 
who supported him, but unwilling to make his re- 
concileinent to the Whigs utterly desperate, he cor- 
responded at once with the two expectants of the 
Crown, and kept, as has been observed, the succes- 
sion nhdetermined. Not. knowing what to do, he 
. did nothing ; and, with the fate of a double dealer, 
at last he lost his power, but kept his enemies. 

Swift seems to have concurred in opinion with the 
" October Club ;" but it was not in his power to 
quicken- the tardiness of Harley, whom he stimu-' 
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14 SWIFT. 

lated as much as he could^ but with little effect. 
He that knows not vfhither to go, is in no haste to 
move. Harley, wfeo was perhaps not quick by na* 
ture, became yet more slow by irresolution; and was 
content to bear that dilatoriness lamented as natural, 
which he applauded in himself as politick. 

Without the Tories, however, nothing could be 
done; and, as they were not to be gratified, they 
must be appeased; and the coiiduct of the Minister, 
if it could not be vindicated, was to be plausibly ex- 
cused. 

Swift now attained the zenith of his political im- 
portance: he published (1712) the " Conduct of the 
Allies," ten days before the Parliament assembled. 
The purpose was to persuade the nation to a peace ; 
and never had any writer more success. The. people, 
who had been amused with bonfires and triumphal 
processions, and looked with idolatry on the General 
and his friends, who, as they thought, had made 
England the arbitress of nations, were confounded 
between shame and rage, when they found that 
" mines had been exhausted, and millions destroyed," 
to secure the Dutch or aggrandize the emperor, with- 
out any advantage to ourselves ; that we had- been 
bribing out neighbours to fight their own quarrel ; and 
that amongst our enemies we might number our allies. 

.That is now no longer doubted, of which the na- 
tion was then first informed, that the war was un- 
necessarily protracted to fill the pockets of Marlbo- 
rough ; and that it would have been continued with- 
out end, if he could have cqntiuued his annual plun- 
der. But Swift, I suppose, did npt yet know what 
he has since written, that a commission was drawn 
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which would have appointed hiin General for life, 
had it Bot become ineffectual by the resolution of 
Lord Cowper, who refused the seal. 

" Whatever is received," say the schools, " is re- 
ceived in proportioQ to the recipient." The power of 
a politioal treatise depends much upon the dispo- 
sidon of the :people ; the nation was then combus- 
tible, and a «park set it on fire. It is boasted, that 
between November and January eleven thousand were 
sold ; a great number at that time, when we were not 
yet a nation of readers. To its propagation certainly 
no agency of power or influence was wanting. It 
&nushed arguments for conversation, speeches for 
debate, and materials for parliamentary resolutions. 

Yet, surely, whoever surveys this wonder-working 
pamphlet with cool perusal, will confess that its ejBI- 
cacy was supplied by the pasaons of its readers ; that 
it operates by the mere weight of iacts, with very 
little assistance from the hand that produced them. 

This year (171^) he published his " Reflections on 
the Bwrier Treaty," which carries on the design of 
his " Conduct of the Allies," and shews how little 
r^ard in that n^otiation had been shewn to the in- 
terest of England, and how much of the conquered 
pouutry had been demanded, by the Dutch. 

This was followed by " Remarks on the Bishop of 
Sarum's Introduction to bis third Volume of the 
History of the Reformation ;" a pamphlet which 
Burnet published as an alarm, to warn the nation of 
the approach of Popery. Swift, who seems to have 
disliked the bishop with something more than poli- 
tical aversion, treats him like one whom he is glad of 
an opportunity to insult. 
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16 SWIFT. 

Swift, being now the declared favourite sbd sup- 
posed confidant of the Tory Ministry, was treated by 
"all that depended on the Court with the respect 
which dependents know how to pay. He soon began 
to feel part of the misery of greatness ; be that could 
say he knew him, considered himself as having 
fortune in his power. CommissionSt solicitations, re- 
monstrances crowded about him ; he was expected to 
do every man's business, to procure employment for 
one, and to retain it for another. In asdsting those 
who addressed him, he represents himself as suffi- 
raently diligent ; and desires to have others believe, 
what he probably believed himself, that by his inter- 
position many Whigs of merit, and among them 
Addison and Congreve, were continued in their 
places. But every man of known influence has so 
many petitions which he cannot grant, that he must 
necessarily offend more than he gratifies, because the 
preference given to one affords all the rest a reason tor 
complaint. " When I give ' away a place," said 
Lewis XIV. " I make an hundred discontented, and 
one ungrateful." 

Much has been said of the equality and indepen- 
dence which he preserved in his couversation with 
the Ministers, of the frankness of his remonstrances, 
and the familiarity of his friendship. In accounts of 
this kind a few single incidents are set against the 
general tenour of behaviour. No man, however, 
can pay a more servile tribute to the Great, than by 
suffering his liberty in their presence to aggrandize 
him in his own esteem. Between different ranks of 
the community there is necessarily some distance : 
he who is called by his superior to pass the interval. 
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may properly accept the invitation; bat petulance 
and obtrusion are rarely produced by magnauimity ; 
DOT have often any nobler cause than the pride of im- 
portance, and the malice of inferiority. He who 
knows himself necessary may set, while that necessity 
lasts, a high value upon himself; as> in a lower con- 
dition, a servant eminently flkilfiil may be saucy; 
but he is saucy only because he is servile. Swift 
appears to have preserved th& kindness of the great 
when they wanted him no longer; and therefore it 
must be allowed, that the childish freedom, to which 
he seems enough inclined, was overpowered by his 
hetter qualities. 

Hia disinterestedness has been likewise mentioned; 
a. strain of h^'oism, which would have been in hia 
condition romantick and superfluous. Ecclesiastical 
benefices, when they become vacant, must be given 
away ; and the friends of power may, if there be no 
inherent disqualification, reasonably expect them. 
Swift accepted (1713) the deanery of St. Patrick, 
the best preferment that his friends could venture* 
to give him. That Ministry was in a great degree 
suppOTted by the Clergy, who were not yet reconciled 
to the author of the " Tale of a Tub," and would not 
without much discontent and indignation have borne 
to see him installed in an Bnglish Cathedral. 

He refused, indeed, fifty pounds from Lord Ox- 
ford; but he accepted afterwards a draught of a 
thousand upon the Exchequer, which was intercepted 
by the Queen's death, and which he resigned, as he 
says himself " muUa gernais, with many a groan." 

* This emphatic word Has not escaped the watchful eye of 
Dr. WartOA, who has placed a nota bene at it. C. 
TOL. vni. C" 
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In the midst of his power and his politicks, he 
kq)t a journal of his visits, his walks, his interviews 
with Ministers, and quarrels with his servant, and 
transmitted it to Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Dingley. 
to whom he knew that whatever befel him was in- 
teresting, and DO accounts could he too minute. 
Whether these diurnal trifles were properly exposed 
to eyes which had never received any pleasure 
from the presence of ^e Dean, maybe reasonably 
doubted: they have, however, some odd attraction; 
the reader, finding frequent mention of names which 
he has been used to consider as important, goes on 
in hope of information ; and as there is nothing to 
fetigue attention, if he is disappointed he can hardly 
complain. It is easy to perceive, from every page, 
that though ambition pressed Swiil into a life of bos' 
tie, the wish for a life of ease was always returning. 

He went to take possession of his deanery as soon 
as he had obtained it ; but he was not suffered to 
stay in Ireland more than a fortnight before he was 
recalled to England, that he might reconcile Lord 
Oxford and Lord Botingbroke, who began to look 
on one another vrith malevolence, which every day in- 
creased, and which Botingbroke appeared to retain in 
his last years. 

Swift amtrived an interview, from whidi they 
both d^tarted discontented: he procured a sec(»id, 
whidi only convinced him that the feud was irre- 
C(mcileable : he told them his opinum, that all was 
lost. This denunciation was ccmtradicted by Oxford; 
but Bolin^roke whrepered that he was right. 

Before this violent dissennon had shattered the 
Ministry, Swift had published, in the bf^nning of 
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the y£M (1714). '^The publick Spirit of the Whigs," 
ill answer to "The Crisis" a pamphlet for which 
Steele was e:q>elled irom the House of ComtncmB. 
Swift was now so &r dienated horn Steele, as to 
think him bo liHiger entided to decency, and there- 
fore treats him sometimes with costempt, and some- 
times with abhorrraioe. 

In this pamphlet the Scotch were mentioned in 
terms so provoking to that irritable nati(Hi, that re- 
solving " not to be offended with impunity," the 
Scotch Lords in a body demanded an audience of 
the Queen, and solicited reparation. A proclama- 
tion was issued, in which three hundred pounds 
were offered for the discovery of the author. From 
this storm he was, as he relates, '' secured I^ a 
slelgbt ;" of what kind, or by whose prudence, is 
not known ; pnd sueb was the increase o£ his repu>- 
tBtion, diat the Scottish " Nation ^plied again that 
he wott}d be their friend." 

He was become so formidable to the Whigs, that 
hit fi^iftilisrity with the Miuistera was ^amoured at 
m Fartiamant, particularly by two men, afWnvards 
of great note, Aislaloe and Walpole. 

But, by the disunion of his great friends, bis im^ 
port^ee and Aeaigaa were now at an end ; aud see? 
iog his services at last useless, he retired about June 
(1714) into Berkshire, where, in the house of a 
ftiend. he iraote what was then supjH-essed; but has 
^ee appeared under the title of " Free Thoughts on 
the present State of Affairs.'' 

While he was waiting in this retirement for events 
which time or chance night brii^ to pass, the dfath 
of the Queeu broke down at onoe the whole ^sten^ 

c a 
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of Tory Politicks ; and nothing remained but to with- 
draw from the implacability of triumphant Whig- 
^sm, and shelter himself in unenvied obscurity. 

The accounts of his reception in Ireland, given by 
Lord Orrery and Dr. Delany, are so different, that 
the credit of the writers, both undoubtedly veracious, 
cannot be saved, but by supposing, what I think is 
true, that they speak of different times. When 
Delany says, that he was received with respect, he 
means for the first fortnight, when he came to take . 
legal possession ; and when Lord Orrery tells that he 
was pelted by the populace, he is to be understood 
of the time when, after the Queen's death, he became 
a settled resident 

The Archbishop of Dublin gave him at first some 
disturbance in the exercise of his jurisdiction ; but 
it was soon discovered, that between prudence and 
integrity he was seldom in the wrong; and that, 
when lie was right, his spirit did not easily yield to 
qjposition. 

Having so lately quitted the tumults of a party, 
and the intrigues of a court, they stUl kept bU 
thoughts in agitation, as the sea fluctuates a while 
when the storm has ceased. He therefore fiDed 
his hours with some historical attempts, relating to 
the " Change of the Ministers," and the " Coiiduct 
of the Ministry." He likewise is s^d to have 
written a " History of the Four last Years of Queen 
Anne," which he began in her life-time, and after- 
wards laboured with great attention, but never pub- 
lished. . It was after his death in the hands of Ijord . 
Orrery aa.d Dr. King. A book under that title was 
published with Swift's name, by Dr. Lucas; of 
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which I can only say, that it seemed by no means to 
oorrespond with the notions that I had formed of it, 
from a conversation which I once heard between the 
Earl of Orrery and old Mr, Lewis. 

Swift now, much against his will, commenced 
Irishman for life, and was to contrive how he might 
be best accommodated in a country where he consi- 
dered himsdif as in a state of exile. It seems that 
his first recourse was to piety. The thoughts of death 
rushed upon him, at this time, with such incessant 
importunity, that they took possesnon of his mind, 
when he first waked, for many years together. 

He opened his house by a publick table two days 
a week, and found his entertainments gradually fre- 
quented by more and more visitants of learning 
among the men, and of elegance among the women. 
Mrs. Johnson had left the country, and lived in lodg- 
ings not &r from the deanery. On his publick days she 
regulated the tabH hut appeared at it as a mere 
guest like other ladies. 

On other days he often dined, at a stated price,' 
with Mr. Worral, a clergyman of his cathedral,- 
whose house was recommended by the peculiar neat- 
ness and pleasantry of his wife. To this frugal mode 
of living, he was first disposed by care to pay some 
debts which he had contracted, and he continued it 
for the pleasure of accumulating money. His ava- 
rice, however, was not suffered to obstruct the claims 
of his dignity ; he was served in plate, and used to' 
say, that he, was the poorest gentleman in Ireland 
tlmt ate upon plate, and the richest that lived with- 
out a coach. 
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How bb ep^t the r^fit of his tim^ Bfid hm ht 
^^y«d faiB houTG £^ study, ba^ be<eB ebqttifed W10 
h^etess ^ufioeity. Fot "who dm gire flu aeeobAt x>f 
aaothcr's studies ? Swift Was dg* Ukely to admit any 
to his privaciesi or to intpart a minute accotmt at his 
InislD^ or bis leisute. 

Soon after (1716) in his 6>rty-uiBth yeatj be Wa* 
privately mairied to Mrs. JdinSon, by Xh. Ashe, Bi- 
ihop of Glogher, as Dr. Msddefa totd ue^ i& th« pa* 
&&A. Th& Ibatriage made Bd ebange in their Modd 
<rf life ; they Mved in diflCTent beiises^ fts before • bo* 
did she ever lodge in tbb deanery but wh6b Swift 
waB Beized with a fit of gidditiiees. "It would bedif- 
ficiilt,*" says Ldrd Oitely, " to prove that they WSrfi 
fer^r afterwards together without a ^ird petsob'.*' 

The d€ah t»f 'St. Patfick'H lived in a pn^^ fti^" 
tf^i knofin <ei}id i^arded enaly by his flrends; tilt, 
about the yekr ITSbi he, by a pabipbl^> ^commended 
to the Irish %he li9e> and tt^seqUi^Dtty tbb iMptovei 
ment of their manufacture. -FeT A toiab to ^sk the 
inmiiictiobB of bts bwb labour Is i^ur^y k itiAxbal 
light, aafd tb like IbixX what he makes hlMsel^ H 
a nalucal |«ssii»i. Sut to t^ciie this pasEsdnj aitd 
eiifOittA this right, fcppeai^d sd criininAl to those Whift 
had an int^^stin tbeEngUEb ^de, that the pritatA' 
Was imprisoned) and; as HaWkfeswbtth justly observe*, . 
the bete^tion of tbe pul^dk ht^ by iMs outi^igeoUS 
t*e^ntmtint ttit^ed upon the ^oposal, th6 aMbdr w^i) 
by 60tt8e^tt^ee Made pbpdliu^. 

lA 1738 died Mrs. Vab H^m^gh, & wbtai^ ituid^ 
utaha^f>y %yD^ admh>aUeta bf WH, and ignoidibi64^ 
ly dutinguished by the name of Vanessa, vfbtisie 
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conduet hat beat already tufficiently discussed, and 
vtbaie history is too well kuowa to be minutely re- 
peated. She wn a young woman fond c^ literature, 
xrbom Decanus, the X)eao, called Cadenus by trans- 
position of the letters, took pleamre in directing and 
instructing : till, from being proud of his praise, she 
gnew Eand of his person. Swift was then about forty- 
seven, ai an age wheu v^ty ie strongly excited by 
tiie amoToiu attention of a young woman. . If it be 
■ud that Bwifit should hare checked a passion which 
he never meant to gratify, recourse must be had to 
t^atextenuatioa which be so mudi despised, " men are 
but men :" perhaps, however, he did not at first know 
his own mind, and, as he r^r^onts himself^ was un- 
debemnned. For his admission of her courtship, and 
his indulgHice of her hopes after his marriage to 
Sldla, KO other honest plea can be found than that 
he delayed a disagreeable discovery froDQ time to time^ 
dreading the immediate burste of distress, and watch- 
ing for a favourable moment, ^e thought he^-self 
aegleeted, and died pf disappointwrat ; having or* 
icKd by hcf will the poem to be published, in vlacti 
Cadrans.had prodaimed her »celleiioe, and eonfessed 
his lore. The e^BEect of the publieation upon the 
Clean and Stella is thus related by Delany : 

" I have good reason to believe that they both 
were greatly shocked and distressed (though it may 
be diff^ently) upon .this oceaacm. The Dean made 
a tour io t^e South of Ireland, iex about two months, 
at tiiis time, to dinapate his thoughts, and give place 
to loUequy. And Stella retired (upcm the earnest 
invitation of the ovmer) to the house of a ehei^rfid. 
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geneToiis, good-natured fiieod of the Dean's^ trhom 
she also much loved and honoured. There my in- 
former of^en Baw her; and, I have reason to heliev^ 
used his utmost endeavours to relieve, support, and 
amuse h^, in this sad situation, 

" One little incident he told me of on that occasion 
1 think I shall never forget. As her friend was an 
hosjntahle, open-hearted man,welI-heloved and largely 
acquainted, it happened one day that some gentlemen 
dropt in to dinner, who were strangers to Stella's 
situation; and as the poem of Cademis and Vanessa 
was then the general topick of conversation, one of 
them said, ' Surely that Vanessa must be an extra- 
ordinary woman, that could inspire the Dean to write 
so finely nipon her.' Mrs. Johnson smiled, and an- 
swered, * that she thought that point not quite to 
dear ; for it was well known the Dean could write 
finely upon a broomstick.' " 

The great acquisition of esteem and influence was 
madp by the " ©rapier's Letters" in 1724. One 
Wood of Wolverhampton, in Stafibrdshite, a man' 
enterpri^ng and rapacious, had, as is said, by a pre- 
sent to the Duchess of Munster, obtained a patent, 
empowering him to coin one hundred and eighty 
thousand pounds of halfpence and ^rthings for the 
kingdom of Ireland, in which there was a very incon- 
venient and embarrassing scarcity of copper coin ; so' 
that it was possible to run in debt upon the credit of 
a piece of money ; for the cook or keeper of an ale- 
house could not refuse to supply a man that had silver 
in his hand, and the buyer would not leave bis money 
without change. 
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The pnject was therefore pUdsible. The scarcity, 
trhich was already great. Wood took care t6 make 
greater, by agents who gathered up the old half- 
pence ; and was aboat to turn his brass into gold, by 
pouring the treasures of his new mint upon Ireland ; 
when Swift, finding that the metal was debased to ah 
enormous degree, wrote letters, under the name of 
M. S. Drapier, to shew the folly of receiving, and 
the mischief that must ensue by giving gold, and sil- 
ver for coin worth perhafu not a third part of its no- 
minal value. 

The nation was alarmed ; the new coin was uni- 
versally recused ; but the governors of Ireland consi- 
dered resistance to th^ king's patent as highly crimi- 
nal '; and one Whitsbed, then Chief Justice, who had 
tried the printer of the former pamphlet, and sent out 
the Jury nine times, till by clamour and menaces 
they were frighted into a special verdict, now presented 
the Drapier, but could not prevail on the Grand Jury 
to find the bill. 

Lord Carteret and tlie Privy Council published a 
proclamation, offering three hundred pounds for disco- 
vering the author of the Fourth I^etter; Swift had 
concealed himself Irom his printers, and trusted only 
his butler, who transcribed the paper. The man, im- 
mediately after the appearance of the prodamation; 
strolled firom the house, and staid out all night, and 
part of the next day. There was reason enough to 
fear that he had betrayed his master for the inward ; 
but he came home, and the Dean ordered him to put 
tiff his livery, and leave the house ; " for," says he, " I 
know that my life is in your power, and I will not 
bear, out of fear, either your insolence or n^Iigence." 
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Tlie mftn excused his fault with great sabmiBsion, and 
begged thftt he migbt be confined in the boose while 
it tras in bis power to endanger bis master; but the 
Dean resolately turned him out, without taking fv- 
tber iMtke of hitn, till the term of information 
had expired, and then recaved him agiin. Soon a& 
terwards be ord^ed him and the rest of the Berraiitt 
iuto bis preBSBce, without telling his iotentiont, and 
bade them take notice that their feUow-servant was no 
longer Robert the butler ; but that his int^rity had 
made him Mr. Blakeney, verger of St. Patiick's ; an 
oCleer whoBe income was between thirty and forty 
pounds a yeu* : yet he still oontintted im- some yeari 
to mtv6 bis old mastra' a« his butler."* 

&m&i WM known from this time by tbe appellation 
of 7%£ Dean. He was honoured by the populace at 
the champioQ, i»tTon, and instructor of Ireland { aad 
gained leuch power as, considered both in it« exteut 
and dumtioa, scarcely any man has ever enjoyed 
without greater wealth or higher station. 

He Was from this imptH-tant year, the orsde of 
the traders, and the idol {^ the rabble, and by <wiis0* 
quenoe was feared and courted by all io vhom the 
kindness of the traders or the populace was necei^ 
sary. The X>rapier was a sign ; the Dnapier was a 
he^th ; asd which way soever the eye or tbe car whs 
tUMied, aottie tokens <«rare found of the nation's grati- 
tude to Ihe JDrapier. 

The benefit was indeed greait; he bad rescued 
Iceland from a very x^pressire and pnedatray inv»< 

■ An account somewhat different from ihis is given by Mr. 
SliCTidah In liis Life of Swift, p. S 1 1 . fl. 
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Aon I and the p^ularitf which h« bad gamed h* 
was diluent tb keep, by appuring forward and 
zealoaa oti every oocaaion wfawe tfac {raUiok intawt 
was sni^iosed to be intolrcfd. Nor dul he muoh 
amiple to boart bis influence ; for when, upon eome 
attempts ta regulate the coin, Archbiahop Boulter, 
then one of the Justices, accused him of esaspetmting 
the people, he exculpated himself by eayiog. " If I 
had Hfted vp my fieger, they wouM have torn you to 
|neees." 

But the pleasure of popularity wis sooti inter- 
rapted by domestick misery. Mrs. Johnsda^ whose 
etmvetsation was to him the great softener of the ills 
t)[ Gfe, began in the year of tlte Drapier's triumph 
to -decline i and ttro yean aftertmids was M vrastbd 
with sickness, that her Ttotvay was eonsklerod as 
hopeless. 

Swift was then iu SiO^osd^ and Iwd bc^ tavited 
l^^Iiord Bt^gbreke to past dife winter with him in 
Fi^eee, but ^ib ^aU of calamity hastened hkb to 
Ireland; where perhaps his presence contributed t« rfi* 
stere her to imperfect aMd totiteiing health. 

He was now so much alt 6ase, th^ (17%7) he >»> 
twbbd io£k](^aiid ; wfaa« he icBlleoted Ume v»lu»as 
^ Miiedlaeifls in conjnnctiion with Pope, who pre* 
ixed * querulous and at><dqa;eti(»I Fre&oe. 

J^m important year eeM iikewisG into the WAJd 
" Gulliver's Traveis;" a production so new and 
stzuige, thitt it ^ed the koHker witii a »iagled 
emotiwi ftf itiertineM and smazekieat^ It was ffe- 
ceived witii nidi sVidaty, that the pnoe of the £rrt 
e^tioA Wsa Aised befiirt the aeoond ctndd he ittade; 
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it "was read by the high and the low, the learned and 
illiterate. Critidsm was for a while lost in wonder ; 
no TUleis of judgment were applied to a book written' 
in open defiance of truth and regularity. But when 
distinctions came to be made, the part which gave the 
least pleasure was that which describes the Flyiog 
Island, and that which gave most di^^t must be 
the history of the Houyhnhnms. 

While Swift was enjoying the reputation of his 
new work, the news of the king's death arrived ; and 
he kissed the hands of the new king and queen three 
days after their accession. 

By the queen, when she was princess, he had been 
treated with some distinction, and was well received 
by her in her exaltation ; hut whether she gave hopes . 
which she never took care to satisfy, or he formed ex- 
pectations which she never meant to raise, the event 
was, that he always afterwards thought on her with 
malevolence, and particularly chatted her with break- 
ing her promise of some medals which she eng^dd to 
send him. 

J know not whether she had not,- in her turn, some 
reason for,complaint. A Letter was sent her, not so 
much entreating, as requiring her patronage of Mrs. 
Barber, an ingenious Irishwoman, who was then 
begging subscriptions for her Poems. To this Letter 
was subscribed the name of Swift, and it has all the 
ai^axances of his diction and sentiments ; but it was 
not written in his hand, and had some little impro-' 
prieties. When he was chu^ed with this letter, he 
laid hold of the inaccuracies, and urged the impro- 
bability of the accusation ; but never denied it ; he 
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shuffles between cowardice and versdty, and talks 
big when he says nothing.* 

He seemed desirous enotigh of recommenang cour- 
tier, and endeavoured to gain the kindness of Mrs. 
Howard, remembering what Mrs. Masham had per< 
formed in ftumer times : but bis flatteries were like 
those of the other wits, unsuccessful ; the lady either 
wanted power, or had no ambition of poetical immor- 
tality. 

He was seized not long aiWwards by a fit of gid- 
diness, and again heard of the uckness and danger of 
Mrs. Johnson. He then left the house of Pope, as 
it seems, with very little ceremony, finding " that 
two sick friends cannot live tc^ether ;" and did not 
write to him till he found himself at Chester. 

He turned to a home of sorrow : poor Stella was 
dnking into the grave, and, after a languishing decay 
of about two months, died in her forty-fourth year, 
on January 28, 1728. How much he wished her 
life, his papers shew ; nor can it be doubted that he 
dreaded the death of her whom he loved most, ag- 
gravated by the consdousness that himself had has- 
tened it. 

Beauty and the power of pleasing, the greatest ex- 
ternal advantages that woman can desire or possess, 
were fatal to the unfortunate Stella. The man whom 
she had the misfortune to love was, as Delany ob- 
serves, fond of singularity, and desirous to make a 
mode of happiness for himself, different from the 

* It is but justice to the Dean's memory, to refer to Mr. 
Sheridan's defence of him from this charge- See the Life of- 
Swift, p. 458. R. 
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gmeral course of things and order of Rrovidenee. 
From the time of her arrival in Ireland he seems re- 
solved to keep her in his power, and therefore hin- 
dered a match sufficiently advantageous, by aeeumii- 
lating unreasonahle demands, and prescribing condi- 
tions that could net be performed. While she was 
at h« own disposal he did not consider his possesdon 
as secure ; resentment, ambition, or cajHice, might se- 
parate them ; he was therefore resolved to make " as- 
surance doubly sure," and to appropriate hep by a pri- 
vate marriage, to which be had annexed the expecta- 
tion of all the pleasures of perfect friendship, without 
the uneasiness (£ conjugal restraint. But with this 
state poor Stella was not satisfied ; she never was 
■ treated as a wife, and to the wc»ld she had the ap- 
pearance of a mistress. She lived sullenly on, in hope 
that in time he would own and receive her ; bnt the 
rime did not come till the change of his.manners and 
depravation of his mind made hec tell him, when he 
oflfered to acknowledge'her, that "it wag too late.** 
She then gave up herself to sorrowful resentment, and 
died under the tyranny of him, by whom she was in 
the highest degree loved and honoured. 

What were h« claims to this eeeentridc teader- 
ness, by which the laws of nature were violated to 
retain her, curiosity will enquire ; but how shall it 
be gratified ? Swift was- a loVcf ; his tes^mony may 
be suspected. Delany and the Irish saw with Swiff s 
eyeB,-and therefore add little confirmation. That she 
wss virtaous, beautiful, and elegant, in a very high 
degree, fuch admiration from such a lover mdces it 
very probable : but she hgd not much HteratuEe, for 
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the.oould not spell het own laligrui^ ; ftnd of her wit, 
80 loudly vftunted, the smart sayingB which Swift 
himself has collected afford no splendid spedmen. 

The reader of Swift's " Letter to a Liady on her 
Marri^e," may be allowed to doubt whether his opi* 
Dion of female excellence ought implicitly to be ad* 
mitted ; for, if his general thoughts on women were 
inch as he exhibits, a very little sense in ' a ladj 
would enrapture, and a very little virtue would asto* 
nish him. Stella's supremacy, therefore, was per- 
haps only local ; she was great, because her aisodates 
were little. 

In stnne Remarks lately published on the Life of 
Swift, this marriage is mentioned as fabulous, or 
doubtful ; but, alas ! poor Stella, as Dr. Madden told 
me, related her melancholy story to Dr. Sheridan, 
when he attended her at a dergymui to prepare her 
for death ; and Delany mentions it not with doubt, 
but only with regret. Swift neyer mentioned her 
without a sigh. The rest of his life was spent in 
Ireland, in a country to which not even power al- 
most despotick, nor flattery almost i^latrous, eould 
recondle him. He sometimes wished to visit Eng- 
land, but always found some reason of delay. He 
tells Pope, in the decline of life, that he hopes once 
more to see him ; " but if not," says he, '* we must 
part as all human beings have parted." 

After the death of Stella, bis benevolenoe was con- 
tracted, and his severity exasperated; he drove his 
acquaintance from his table, and wondered why he 
was deserted. But he continued his ^teution to the 
publick, and wrote from time to time such direetionit 
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admonitions, or cmsures, as the exigency of affairs, in 
bis opinion, made proper ; and nothing fell from his 
pen in v^n. 

In a short poem on the PresbyterianB, whom he 
always regarded with detestation, he bestowed one 
stricture upon Bettesworth, a lawyer eminent for- his 
insolence to the clergy, which, from very considerable 
reputation, brought him into immediate and universal 
contempt. Bettesworth, enr^ed at his disgrace and 
loss, went to Swift, and demanded whether he was 
the author of that poem ? " Mr. Bettesworth," an- 
swered he, " I was in my youth acquainted with 
great lawyers, who, knowing my dispoMtion to satire, 
advised me, that if any scoundrel or blockhead whom 
I had lampooned should ask, * Are you the author of 
this paper ?' I should tell him that I was not the 
author ; and therefore I tell you, Mr. Bettesworth, 
that I am not the author of these lines." 

Bettesworth was so little satisfied with this ac- 
count, that he publickly professed his resolution of a 
violent and corporal revenge ; but the inhabitants of 
St. Patrick's district embodied themselves in the 
Dean's defence. Bettesworth declared in Parlia- 
ment, that Swift had deprived him of twelve hundred 
pounds a year. 

Swift was popular a while by another mode of be- 
neficence. He set afflde some hundreds to be lent iu 
small sums to the poor, from five shillings, I thiok, 
to five pounds. He took no interest, and only re- 
quired that, at repayment, a small fee should be 
given to the accomptant : but he required that the 
day of promised payment should be exactly kept. - 
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A severe and punctilious temper is ill qualified for 
transactions with the poor: the day was often 
broken, and the loan was not repaid. This might 
have been easily foreseen ; but for this Swift had 
made no provision of patience or pity. He ordered 
his debtors to be sued. A severe creditor has no 
popular character; what tixen was likely to be said of 
him who employs the catchpoll under the appearance 
of charity? The' clamour against him was loud, and 
the resentment of the populace outrageous; he was 
therefore forced to drop his scheme, and own the 
folly of expecting punctuality from the poor*. 

His asperity continually increasing, condemned 
him to solitude; and his resentment of sohtude 
sharpened his asperity. He was not, however, to- 
tally deserted; some men of learning, and some 
women of elegance, often visited him ; and ho wrote 
from time to time either verse or prose ; of his verses 
he willingly gave copies, and is supposed to have felt 
na discontent when he saw them printed. His fa- 
vourite maxim was, *" Vive la bagatelle :" he thought 
trifles a necessary part of lift, and perhaps found 
them necessary to himself. It seems impossible to 
him to be idle, and his disorders made it difficult or 
dangerous to be long seriously studious, or laboriouidy 
diligent. The lo.ve of ease is always gaining upon 
age, and h^ bad one temptation to petty amusements - 
peculiar to himself ; whatever he did, he was sure to 

* This account is contradicted by Mr. Sheridan, who vith 
great warmth asserts, from his own knowledge, that there waa 
not one syllable of truth in this whole account from the begin* 
Ding to tfae end- See Life of Swift, gdit. 1784- p. Mt. V,, 
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hear applauded; and such was his predominance 
over all that approached, that all their applauses 
were probably sincere. He that is much flattered, 
soon learns to flatter himself: we are commonly taught 
our duty by fear or shame, and how can they act 
upon the man who bears nothing but his own praises ? 
- As his years increased, his fits of giddiness and 
deafness grew more frequentr and his deafness mad? 
conversation difficult ; they grew likeVvise more severe, 
till in 1736, as he was writing a poem called " The 
L^on Club," he was seized with a -fit so painful, 
and so long continued, that he never after thought it 
proper to attempt any work of thought or labour. 

He was always careful of his money, and waa 
therefore no liberal entertainer ; but was less frugal 
of his wine than of his meat. When his friends of 
either sex came to him, in expectation of a dinner, 
his custom was to give every one a shilling, that they 
might pl^ise themselves with their provision. At 
last his avarice grew too powerful for his kindne^ ; 
he would refuse a bottle of wine, and in Ireland no 
man visits where he cannot' drink. 

Having tbua excluded conversation, and desisted 
from study, he bad neither business nor amusement ; 
for, having by some ridiculous resolution, or mad. 
TOW, determined never to wear spectacles, he could 
make little use of books in his later years : his ideas 
therefore, being neither renovated., by discourse, nor 
increased by reading, wore gradually away, and lefl 
his mind vacant to the vexations of the hour, till at 
last his anger was heightened into madness. 

He however permitted one book to be published. 
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which had been the production of fbnner years ; 
" Polite Conversation," which appeared in 1738. 
TTie " Directions for Servants" was printed soon uttet 
his death. These two performances shew a mind in^ 
cessantly attentive, and, when it was not employed 
upon great thin^,bu8y with Oiinnte occnrrences. It 
is apparent that he must have had the habit of noi 
ting whatever he observed ; for snch a number of par- 
ticulars conld never have been assembled by the 
power cf recollection. 

He grew more violent, and his mental powers de- 
clined, till (1741) it was found necessary that legal 
guardians should be appointed of his person and for- 
tune. He now lost distinction. His madness was 
compounded of lage and fatuity. The last face that 
he knew was that of Mrs. Whiteway ; and het he 
ceased to know in a little time. His meat was 
brought him cut into mouthfiils ; but he would never 
touch it while the servant staid, and at last, after it 
had stood perhaps an hour, would eat it walking ; 
for he continued his old habit, and was on his feet 
ten hours a day. 

Next year (1742) he had an inflammation in his 
lefl eye, which swelled it to the size of an e^, with 
boils in other parts ; he was kept long waking with 
the pain, and was not easily restrained by five attend- 
ants from tearing out his eye. 

The tumour at last subsided; and a short inter- 
val of reason ensuing, in which he knew his physi- 
cian and his family, gave hopes of his recovery ; but 
in a few days he sunk into a lethargick stupidity, 
motionless, heedless, and speechless. But it is said, 

D 2 
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that, afbei a year of total silence, when his house- 
keeper, on the SOth of November, told him that the 
usual bonfires and illuminations were preparing to 
celebrate his birth-day, he answered, " It is all folly; 
they had better let it alone." 

It is reinembered, that he afterwards spoke now 
and then, or gave some intimation of a meaqing ; 
but at last sunk into perfect silence, which continued 
till about the end of October 1745, when, in his 
seventy-eighth year, he expired without a smuggle. 
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When Swift is considered u an authw, it ia juBt 
to estimate his powers by their efiects. In the reign 
of Queen Anne he turned the stream of p<^ularity 
against the Whigs, and must be confessed to hare 
dictated for a time the political opiniona of the 
English nation. In the succeeding reign be delivered 
Ireland from plunder and oppression; and shewed 
that wit, confederated with truth, had such fonx as 
authority was unable to remst He said truly of 
himself that Ireland " was his debtor." It was &om 
.the time when he first b^;an to patronize the Irish, 
that they may date their riches and prosperity. He 
taught them first to know their own interest, their 
weight, and thnr strengUi, and gave them spirit to 
assert that equality with their fellow-subjects to which 
they have ever since been making vigorous advancesi 
and to clum those rights wliich they have at last 
established. Nor can they be charged with ingrati- 
tude to their benefactor ; for they reverenced him aa 
a guardian, and obeyed him as a dictator. 

In his works he bas given very different specimens 
both of sentiment and expression. His " Tale of a 
Tub" has little resemblance to his other pieces. It 
exhibits a vehemence and rapidity of mind, a copi- 
ousness of im^es, and vivaaty of diction, such as he 
afterwards never possessed, or never exerted. It is 
of a mode so distinct and peculiar, that it must be 
considered by itself; what is true of that, is not true 
of any thing else which he has written. 

In his other works is found an equable tenour of 
easy langu^e, which rather trickles' than ^ows. 
His delight was in simplicity. That he has in his 
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works no metaphor, as has been said, is Dot true; but 
his few metaphors seem to be received rather by ne-' 
cessaty than choice. He studied purity ; and though 
perhaps all his strictures are not exact, yet it is not 
a^en that solecisms can be found ; and whoever de- 
pends on his- authority may generally conclude him- 
self safe. His sentences are never too much dilated 
OT' contracted; and it will not be easy to find any em- 
barrassment in the complication of his clauses, any 
inconsequence in his connections, or abruptness in his 
transitions. 

His style was well suited to his liioughts, which 
are never subtilised by nice disquidtions, decorated by 
sparkling conceits, elevated by ambitious sentences, 
or variegated by far-sought learning. He pays no 
court to the passions ; he excites neither surprise 
nor admiration; he always understands himself; and 
his reader always understands him : the pemset of 
Swift wants little previous knowledge; it will be 
sufficient that .he is acquainted with common words 
and common things; he is neither required to mount 
elevations, nor to explore profundities ; his passage is 
always on a level, along solid ground, without aspe- 
rities, without obstruction. 

This easy and safe conveyance of meaning it was 
Swift's desire to attain, and for having attained he 
deserves praise, though, perhaps, not the highest 
praise. . For purposes merely didactick, when 
something is to be told that was not known be^ 
fore, it is the best mode; but against that inat- 
tention by which known truths are suffered to lie 
neglected, it makes no provimon ; it instructs, but 
does not persuade. 
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By his political education he vns associated with 
the Whigs ; but he deserted them when tiiey de- 
serted their principles, yet without ruoniug into 
the contrary extreme; he continued throughout his 
life to retain the disposition which he assigns to the 
" Church-of-England Man," of thinking commonly 
with the Whigs of the State, and with the Tories of 
the Church. 

He was a churchmsu rationally zealous ; he de- 
sired the prosperity, and roainMined the honour of 
the Clei^ ; of the Dissenters he did not wish to 
infringe the toIeratioD, but he opposed thrir en- 
croachments. 

To his duty as Dean he was very attentive. He 
managed the revenues of his chmrch with exact ceco- 
nomy ; and it is said by Delany, that more money 
was, under his direction, laid out in repairs, than 
had ever been in the same time sinee its first erection. 
Of his choir he was eminently careful ; and, though 
he nether loved nor understood murack, took care 
^at all the singers were well qu^fied, admitting 
none without the testimony of skilful judges. 

In his church he restored the practice of weekly 
eommunion, aud distributed the sacramental ele- 
ments in the most solemn and devout manner with 
his own hand. He came to church every morning, 
jn-eached commonly in his turn, and attended the 
evening anthem, that it might not be n^ligently 
perfotmed. 

He read the service, " rather with a strong, nervous 
voice, than in a graceful manner ; his voice was sharp 
and high-toned, rather than harmoulous." 
- He entered upon the clerical state with hope to 
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excel in preaeliing; but complained, that, from thp 
time of fais political controversies, ** he could only 
preach pamphlets." This censure of himself, if 
judgment be made from those sermons which have 
been published, was unreasonably severe. 

The suspicions of his iireli^on proceeded in a 
great measure from his dread of hypocrisy; instead 
pf wishing to seem better, be di^lighted in seeming 
worse than he was. He went in London to early 
prayers, -lest he should be seen at church ; he read 
prayers to his servants every morning with such dex- 
terous secrecy, that Dr. Delany was six months in 
Iiis house before he knew it. He was not only care- 
ful to hide the good which he did, but willingly in- 
curred the suspicion of evil which he did not. He 
forgot what himself had formerly asserted, that hypo- 
crisy is less mischievous than open impiety. Dr. De- 
lany, with all his zeal for his honour, has justly con- 
demned this part of his character. 

The person of Swift bad not many recommenda- 
tions. He had a kind of muddy complexion, which, 
though he washed himself with oriental scrupulosity, 
did not look clear. He had a countenance sour and 
severe, which he seldom softened by any appearance 
of gaiety. He stubbonily resisted any tendency t» 
laughter. 

To his domcsticks he was naturally rough ; and s 
~man of a rigorous temper, with that vigilance of 
minute attention which his works discover, must 
hare been a master that few could bear. That he 
was disposed to do his sen^ants good, on important 
occasions, is no great mitigation ; bene&ction can be - 
but rare, and t^ranntck peevishness is perpetual. 
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He did not spare the eervsnts of otliers. Once, 
■when he dined alone with the Karl of Orrery, he said 
of one that waited in the room, " That man hae, since 
-we sat to the table, committed fifteen faults." What 
the &iilts were. Lord Orrery, irom whom I heard the 
story, had not been attentive enough to discover. 
My number may perhaps not be exact. 

In his oeconomy he practised a peculiar and offent 
Mve- parsimony, without disguise or apology. The 
practice of saviDg being once necessary, became habi- 
tual, and grew first ridiculous and at last detestable. 
But his avarice, though it might exclude pleasure, 
was never suffered to encroach upon his virtue. He 
was frugal by inclination, but liberal by principle; 
and if the purpose to which he destined his little ac- 
cumulations be remembered, with his distribution of 
occasional charity, it will perhaps appear, that he only 
liked one mode of expence better than another, and 
saved merely that be might have something to give. 
He did not grow rich by injuring his successors, but 
left both Laracor and the Deanery more valuable than 
he found them. — With ail this talk of his covetous- 
ness and generosity, it should be remembered that he 
was never rich. The revenue of his Deanery was not 
mu<^ more than seven hundred a year. 
' His. beneficence was not graced with tenderness or 
dvility ; he reeved without pity, and assisted witli- 
out kindness ; so that those who were fed by him 
could hardly love him. 

He made a rule to himself to give but one piece 
at a time, and therefore always stored his pocket with, 
coins of di&rent value. 

Whatever he did, he seemed willing to do in a 
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znanner peculiar to himself, without sufficiently cou- 
sidering, that siDgularity, as it implies a contempt of 
the general practice, is a kind of defiance which justly 
provokes the hostility of ridicule ; be therefore, who 
indulges peculiar habits, is worse than others, if he 
be not better- 

Of his humour, a story told by Pope * may 8ffi>rd 
a specimen. 

" Dr. Swift has an odd, blunt way, that is mis- 
taken by strangers for ill nature. — 'Tia so odd, that 
there 's no describing it but by &cts. I 'U tell you 
one that first comes into my head. One evening. 
Gay and I went to see him : you know how inti- 
mately we were all acquainted. On our coming in, 
' Heyday, gentlemen, (says the JDoctor,^ what 's the 
meaning of this visit ? How came you to leave all the 
great Lords that you are so fond of, to come hidier 
to see a poor Dean ?' — ' Because we would rather see 
you than any of them.' — ' Ay, any one that did not 
know so well as I do might believe you. But 
since you are oome, I must get some supper for you, 
I suppose.' — • No, Doctor, we have supped already.' 
— * Supped already ? that 's impos^ble ! why, 'tis not 
dgbt o'clock yet. — Tbat's very strange; but if you 
had not supped, I must have got something for you. 
— Let nie see, what should I have bad ? A couple 
of lobsters ; ay, that would have done very well ; two 
shillinga^-tarts, a shilling: but yon will drink a glass 
of wine with me, though you supped so much before 
your usual time only to spare my pocket ?' — ' No, we 
had rather talk with you than drink with you.' — . 
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^ But, if you had supped with me, aa in all reason 
you ought to have done, you must then have drunk 
with me.'- — A bottle of wine, two shillings — two and 
two is four, and one is five : just two and six-pence a- 
piece. There, Pope, there 's half a crown for you, and 
there 's another for you, Sir ; for I won't save any 
thing by you, I am determined.' — This was all said 
and done with his usual seriousness on such occanons ; 
and, in spite of every thing we could say to the con- 
taary, he actually obliged us to take the money." 

In the intercourse of familiar life, be indulged his 
disposition to petulance and sarcasm, and thought him- 
self injured if the licentiousness of his raillery, the 
freedom of his censures, or the petulance of his fto- 
licks was resented or repressed. He predominated 
over his companions with very high ascendency, and 
probably would heai none over whom he could not 
predominate. To ^ve him advice was, in the style 
of his friend Delany, "to venture to speak to him." 
This customary superiority soon grew too delicate for 
truth ; and Swift, with all his penetration, allowed 
himsdf to be delighted with low flattery. 

On all common occadons, he h'abitually affects a 
style of arrogance, and dictates rather than persuades. 
This authoritative and magisterial language be ex- 
pected to be received as his peculiar mode of jocu- 
larity : but he apparently flattered his own arrogance 
by an assumed imperiousness, in which he was ironical 
only to the resentful, and to the submissive suffici- 
ently serious. 

He told stories with great felidty, and delighted 
in doing what he knew himself to do well ; he was 
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therefore captivated by the refpectfiil silence of a 
steady listener, and told the same tales too often. 

He did not, however, claim the right of talking 
alone ; for it was his rule, when he had spoken a 
minnte, to give room by a pause for any other speaker. 
Of time, on all occaaons, he was an exact computer, 
and knew the minute required to every common 
operation. 

It may be justly supposed that there was in his con- 
versation, what appears so frequently in his Letters, 
an affectation of familiarity with the Great, an am- 
bition of momentary equality sought and enjoyed by 
the n^lect of those ceremonies which custom has 
established as the barriers between one order of so- 
dety and another. This transgression of regularity 
was by himself and. his admirers termed greatness of 
m\A. But a great mind disdains to hold any thing 
by courtesy, aud therefore never usurps what a law- 
ful claimant may take away. He that encroaches on 
another's dignity, puts himself in his power ; he is 
either repelled with helpless indignity, or endured by 
clemency and condescension. 

Of Swift's general habits of thinking, if his Let- 
ters can be supposed to afford any evidence, he was 
not a man to be either loved or envied. He seems 
to have wasted life in discontent, by the rage of neg- 
lected pride, and the languishment of unsatisfied 
desire.- He is querulous and fastidious, arrogant, and 
malignant ; he scarcely speaks of himself but with 
indignant lamentations, or of others but with insolent 
superiority when he is gay, and with angry contempt 
when he is gloomy. From the Letters that pass 
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lietween him and Pope it might be inferred that they, 
with Arbuthnot and Gay, had engrossed all the 
understanding and virtue of mankind; that their 
merits filled the world ; or that there was no hope of 
more. They shew the age involved in darkness, and 
•bade the picture with sullen emulation. 

When the queen's death drove him into Ireland, 
he might be allowed to r^ret for a time the inter- 
ception of bis views, the extinction of his hopes, 
and his ejection from gay scenes, important employ- 
ment, and splendid friendships ; but when time bad 
enabled reason to prevail over vexation, the com- 
phunts whi<di at first were natur^, became ridiculous' 
because they were useless. But querulousness was' 
now grown habitual, and he cried out when he pro- ' 
bably had ceased to feel. His reiterated wailingai 
persuaded Bolinghroke that he was really willing to' 
quit his deanery for an English parish ; and Boling- 
hroke procured an exchange, which was rejected ; and 
Swift still retained the pleasure of complaining. 

The greatest difficulty that occurs, in analysing 
his diuacter, is to discover by what depravity of in- 
tellect he took deUght in revolving ideas, from which 
almost every other mind shrinks with disgust. The 
ideas of pleasure, even when criminal, may solicit the 
imaginatioB ; but what has disease, deformitv, and 
filth, upon which the thoughts can be allured to 
dwell ? Delany is willing to think that Swift's mind 
was not much tainted with this gross corruption 
before his long visit to Pope. He does not consider 
how he d^ades his hero, by making him at fifty- 
nine the pupil of turpitude, -and liable to the malig-- 
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nant influence of an ascendant mind. But the tnitK 
is that Gulliver had described his Yahoos before the- 
visit ; and he that had formed those images had no-^ 
thing filthy to learn. 

I have here given the character of Swift as he ex- 
hibits himself to my perception ; but now let another 
be heard who knew him better. Dr. Delany, after 
long acquaintance, describes him to Lord Orrery in 
these terms : 

" My Lord, when you consider Swift's singular, 
peculiar, and most variegated vein of wit, always 
intended rightly, although not always so rightly 
directed ; delightful in many instances, and salutary 
even v?here it is most offensive : when you consider 
his strict truth, his fortitude in resisting oppression 
sud arbitrary power ; his fidelity in friendship ; his 
sincere love and zeal for reli^on ; his ujvightness iu 
making right resolutions, and his steadiness in adher- 
ing to them ; his care of his church, its choir, its 
fleconomy, and its income ; his attention to aU those 
that preached in his cathedral, in order to their 
amendment in pronunciation and style; as ^Iso his 
remarkable attention to the interest of his successors, 
preferably to his own present emoluments ; his invin- 
cible patriotism, even to a country which he did not 
love ; his very various, well-devised, well-judged, 
and extensive charities, throughout bis life; and 
bis whole fortune (to say nothing of his wife's) 
conveyed to the same Christian purposes at his 
death; diarities, from which he could enjoy no . 
honour, advantage, or satisfaction of any kind in 
this world; when you consider hi& ironical and 
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humorous, as well as his serious schemes, for the 
promotion of true religion and virtue; his success in 
soliciting for the First Fruits and Twentieths, to the 
unspeakable benefit of the Established Church of 
Ireland ; and his felicity (to rate it no higher) in 
giving occasion to the building of 'fifty new churches 
in London : 

" All this considered, the character of his life will 
appear like that of his writings ; they will both bear 
to be re-considered and re-examined with the utmost 
attention, and always discover new beauties and ex- 
cellencies upon every examination. 

" They will bear to be considered as the sun, in 
which the brightness will bide the blemishes ; and 
whenever petulant ignorance, pride, malice, malig- 
nity, or envy, interposes to cloud or sully his feme, I 
take upon me to pronounce, that the eclipse will not 
last long. 

" To conclude — No man ever deserved better of 
any country, than Swift did of bis ; a steady, perse- 
vering, inflexible friend ; a wise, a watchfiil, and a 
feithfhl counsellor, under many severe trials and bit- 
tar persecutions, to the manifest hazard both of his 
Hberty and fortune. 

" He lived a blessing, he died a benefactor, and 
hb name will ever live an honour to Ireland." 
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In the poetical works of Dr. Svnft there is not 
much upon which the critick can exercise his powers. 
They are often humorous, almost always light, and 
have the qualities which recommend such composi- 
tions» easiness and gaiety. They are, for the most 
part, what their author intended. The diction is 
correct, the numbers are smooth, and the rhymes 
exact. There seldom occurs a hard-laboured expres* 
noo, or a redundant epithet; all his verses exem- 
plify his ow^ definition of a good style, they consist 
of " proper words in proper places." 

To divide this coUection into classes, and shew 
bow some pieces are gross, and some are trifling, 
would be to tell the reader what he knows already, 
sod to find faults of which the author could not be 
ignorant, who certainly wrote often not to his judg- 
ment, but his humour. 

It was swd, in a Preface to one "of the Irish edi- 
tions, that Swift had never been known to take a 
single thought from any writer, ancient or modem. 
This is not literally true ; but perhaps no writer can 
easily be found that has borrowed so little, or that 
in all his excellencies and all his defects, has so well 
maintained his claim to be considered as original. 
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William Broome was bom in Cheshire, as is 
Bud^ of very mean parents. Of the place of his 
birth, or the first part of his life, I have not been able 
to gain any intelligence. He was educated upon the 
foundation at Eton, and was captain of the school a 
whole year, without any vacancy, by which he might 
have (Stained a scholarship at King's College. Being 
by this delay, such as is said to have happened very 
rarely, superannuated, he was sent to St John's Col- 
lege by the contributions of his friends, where he 
obtained a small exhibition. 

. At his collie he lived for some time in the same 
chamber with the well-known Ford, by whom I 
have formerly heard him described as a contracted 
scholar and a mere versifier, unacquainted with life, 
and unskilful in conversation. His addiction to 
metre was then such, that his companions familiarly 
called him Poet. When he had opportunities of 
mingling with mankind, be cleared himself as Ford 
likewise owned, from great part of his scholastick 
rust. 

He appeared early in the world as a translator of 
the " Iliads" into prose, in conjunction with Ozell 
and Oldisworth. How their several parts were dis- 
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tributed is not known. This is tfae translation of 
which Ozell boasted as superior, in Toland's opinion, 
to that of Pope : It has long since vanished, and is 
now in no danger from the criticks. 

He was introduced to Mr. Pope, who was then 
visiting Sir John Cotton at Madingley near Cam- 
bridge, and gained so much of his esteem, that he 
was employed, I believe, to make e:ctracts from 
Eustathius for the notes to the translation of the 
" Iliad ;" and in the volumes of poetry published 
by Lintot, commonly called " Pope's Miscellanies,'' 
many of his "early pieces were inserted. 

Pope and Broome were to be yet more closely con- 
nected. When the success of the " Iliad" gave en- 
couragement to a version "of the " Odyssey," Pope, 
weary of the toil, called Fenton and Broome to his 
assistance; and, taking only half the work upon 
himself, divided the other half between his partners, 
giving four books to Fenton, and eight to Broome. 
Fenton's books I hare enumerated In his life; to the 
lot of Broome fell the secpnd, sixth, eighth, eleventh, 
twelfth, sixteenth, eighteenth, and twenty-third, to- 
gether with the burthen of writing all the notes. 

As this translation is a very important event in 
poetical history, the reader has a right to knoW upon 
what grounds I establish my narration. That-fehe 
version was not wholly Pope's, was always known : 
he had mentioned the assistance of two friends in 
his proposals, and at the end of the work some ac- 
count is given by Broome of their different parts, 
which however mentions only five books as written 
by the coadjutors; the fourth and twentieth by 
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FentoD ; the nxth, the eleventh, and the eighteenth, 
by himaelf ; though Fop^ in an sdveortisement pre< 
fixed afterwards to a new volume of his works, 
claimed only twelve. A natural curionty, after the 
real conduct of so great an undertaking, incited me 
once to enquire of Dr. Warburton, whotold rae, in 
his warm language, that he thought the relation 
given in the note " a lie ;" but that be was not able 
to ascertain the several shares. The intelligence 
which Dr. Warburton could not affind me, I ob- 
tained from Mr. Langton, to whom Mr. Spence had 
imparted it. 

The price at which Pope purchased this assistance 
was three hundred pounds paid to Fenton, and five 
hundred to Broome, with as many copies as he 
wanted for his iiieuds, which amounted to one hun- 
dred more. The payment made to Fenton I know 
not but by hearsay ; Broome's is very distinctly told 
by Pope, in the notes to the Dunciad. 

It is evident, that, according to Popes own esti- 
mate, Broome was unkindly treated. If four books 
could merit three hundred pounds, eight, and dll 
the notes, equivalent at least to four, had certainly 
a right to more than six. 

Broome probably considered himself as injured, 
and there was for some time more than coldness be- 
tween him and his employer. He always spoke of 
Pope as too much a lover of money ; and Pope pur- 
sued him with avowed hostility; for he not only 
named him disrespectfully in the " Dundad," but 
quoted him more than once in the " Bathos," as a 
^proficient in the " Art of Sinking;" and in his 
E a 
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enumeration of the different kinds of poets distin- 
guished for the profound, he reckons Broome among 
" the Parrots who repeat another's words in such a 
hoarse .odd tone as makes them seem their own." I 
have been told that they were afterwards reconciled ; 
but I am afr^d their peace was without fHendship. 

He afterwards published a Miscellany of Poems, 
which is inserted, with corrections, in the late com- 
pilation. 

He never rose to very high dignity in the church. 
He was some .time rector of Sturston ' in Suffolk, 
where he married a wealthy vndow ; and afterwards, 
when the king visited Cambridge (1738) became 
Doctor of Laws. He was (in August 1728) presented 
by the Crovra to the rectory of Pulham in Norfolk, 
which he held with Oakley Magna in Suffolk, given 
him by the Lord Comwallis, to whom he was chap- 
lain, and who added the vicarage of Eye in Suffolk ; 
he then resigned Pulham, and retained the other two. 

Towards the close of his life he grew again poe- 
tical, and amused himself with translating Odes of 
Anacreon, which he published In the " Gentleman's 
M^azine," under the name of Chester. 

He died at Bath, November 16, 1745, and was 
buried in the Abbey Church. 

Of Broome, l;hough it cannot be said that he was 
a great poet, it would be unjust to deny that he was 
an excellent versifier ; his lines are smooth and sono- 
rous, and his diction is select and elegant His rhymes 
are sometimes unsuitable ; in his " Melancholy," he 
makes breath rhyme to birth in one place, and to 
earth in another. Those faults occur but seldom ; 
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and he had such power of words and numbers as 
fitted him for translation ; but. in his original works* 
recollection seems to have been bis business more 
than invention. His imitations are so apparent, that 
it is part of his reader's employment to recall the 
verses of some former poet -Sometimes he copies the 
most popular writers, for he seems scarcely to endea- 
vour at concealment; and sometimes be picks up 
fragments in obscure comers. His lines to Fen ton, 

Serene, the sting of pain thy thoughts beguile, 

And make afflicUons objecta of a Bmile, 

brought to my mind some lines on the death of 
Queen Mary, written by Barnes, of whom I should 
not have expected to find an imitator ; 

But thou, O Muse I whose street nepentheaa tongue 
Can charm the pangs of death with deathless song. 
Canst stinginff plaguea with easy thou^ta begmley 
Make p^s and tortures objecta of a smile. 

To detect his imitations were tedious and useless. 
What he takes he seldom makes worse; and be 
cannot be jusUy thought a mean man, whom Pope 
chose for an associate, and whose eo-operation was 
considered by Pope's enemies as so important, that he 
was attacked by Henley with this ludicrous distich : 
Pope came off clean with Homer ; but they say 
Brocmie went before, and Idodly swept the way.* 

* Henley's joke was borrowed. In a copy of verses, entitled 
" The Time Poets," preserved in a Miscellany called " Choice 
Drollery," 1656, are these lines : 

Sent by Ben Jonson, as some authors say, 

Broom went before, and kindly swept the way. J. B, 
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Alexander Pope was born in * London, 
May SSI, 1688, of parents whose rank or station 
was never ascertained: we are informed tbat they 
were of "gentle blood;" that his father was of a 
family of which the Earl of Downe was the head ; 
and that his mother was the daughter of William 
Turner, Esquire, of York, who had likewise three 
sons, one of whom had the honour of being killed, 
and- the other of dying, in the service of Charles the 
First; the third was made a general officer in Spain, 
from whom the dster inherited what sequestrations 
and forfeitures bad left in the &mily. 

This, and this only, is told by Pope; who is 
more willing, as I have heard observed, to shew what 
bis &ther was not, than what he was. It is allowed 
that he grew rich by trade ; but whether in & shop 
or on the Exchange was never discovered till Mr. 
Tyers told, on the authority of Mrs. Racket, that he 
was a linen-draper in the Strand. Both parents were 
papists. 

* In Lombard'StrCBt, according to Dr. Warton. C. 
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Pope was from his birth of a constitution tender 
and delicate ; but is said to have shewn remarkable 
gentleness and sweetness of disposition. The weak- 
ness of his body continued through his life*; but 
the mildness of his mind perhaps ended with his 
childhood. His voice when he was young was so 
pleasing, that he was called in fondness " the little 
Nightingale." 

Being not sent early to school, he was taught to 
read by an aunt ; and when he was seven or eight 
years old, became a lover of books. He first learned 
to write by imitating printed books; a species of 
penmanship in which he retained great excellence 
through his whole life, though his ordinary hand was 
not elegant.f 

When he was about eight, he was placed in 
Hampshire under Tavemer, a Romish priest, who, 
by a method very rarely practised, taught him the 
Greek and Latin rudiments together. He was now 
first r^ularly initiated in poetry by the perusal of 
" Ogilby's Homer," and " Sandys's Ovid." Ogilby's 
assistance he never repaid with any praise ; but of 
Sandys he decided, in his notes to the " Iliad," 
that English poetry owed much of its present beauty 
to his translations. Sandys very rarely attempted 
ori^nal composition. 

* Tbis weakness mas so great that he constantly wore stays, 
as I have been assured by a waterman at Twickenham, who, in 
lifting him into bis boat, had often felt them. His method of 
taking the air on the water was to have a sedan chair in the 
boat, in which he sat with the glasses down. H. 

t This is incorrect ; his ordinary band was certainly neat and 
elegant. 1 have some of it now before me. M. 
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From the care of Tavemer, under whom his pro- 
ficiency was considerable, he was removed to a school 
at Twyford near Winchester, and again to another 
school about Hyde-park Comer; from which he 
used sometimes to stroll to tbe playhouse: and was so 
delighted with theatrical exhibitions, that he formed 
a kind of play from " Ogilby's Iliad," with some 
verses of his own intermixed, which he persuaded 
his school-fellows to act, with the addition of bis 
master's gardener, who personated Ajax. 

At the two last schools he used to represent him- 
self as having lost part of what Tavemer had taught 
him ; and on his master at Twyford he had already 
exert^sed bis poetry in a lampoon. Yet under those 
masters he translated more than a fourth part of the 
" Metamorphoses." If be kept the same propor- 
tion in his other exeruses, it cannot be thought that 
his loss was great. 

He tells of himself, in his poems, that " he lisp'd 
in numbers ;" and used to say that he could not 
remember the time when he began to make verses. 
In the style of fiction it might have been s^d of him 
as of Pindar, that when be lay in his cradle, " the 
bees swarmed about his mouth." 

About the time of the Revohition, his fether, 
who was undoubtedly disappointed by the sudden 
blast of Popish prosperity, quitted his trade, and 
retired to Binfield in Windsor Forest, with about 
twenty thousand pounds ; for which, being conscien- 
tiously determined not to entmst it to the govern- 
ment, he found no better use than ih&t of locking 
it up in a chest, and taking from it what his ex- 
pences required; and his life was long enough to 
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consume a great part of it, before his son came to the 
inheritance. 

To Binfield Pope was called by his father when he 
was about twelve years old ; and there he had for a 
few months the assistance of one Deane, another 
priest, of whom he learned only to construe a little 
of " Tolly's OfiBces." How Mr. Deane could spend 
with a boy who had translated so much of " Ovid," 
some months over a small part of " Tally's Offices," 
it is now vain to enquire. 

Of a youth so successfiilly employed, and so con- 
sjncuously improved, a minute account must be na- 
turally desbed; but curiosity must be contented with 
confused, imperfect, and sometimea improbable intel- 
ligence. Pope, finding little advantage irom extAnal 
help, resolved thenceforward to direct himself, and at 
twelve formed a plan of study, which he completed 
frith little other incitement than the desire of excel- 
lence. 

His primary and principal purpose was to be a 
poet, with which his father accidentally concurred, by 
proposing subjects, and obliging him to correct his 
performances by many revisals ; after which the old 
gentleman, when he was satisfied, would say, " these 
are good rhymes." 

In his pehisal of the English poets be soon distin ' 
guished the versification of Dryden, which he consi- 
dered as the model to be studied, and was impressed 
with such veneration for bis instructor, that he per- 
suaded some friends to take him to .the cofl^house 
which Dryden frequented, and pleased himself with 
having seen him. 

Dryden died May 1, 1701, some days before Pope 
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was twelve*; so early must he therefore have felt the 
power of harmony, and the zeal of genius. Who does 
not wish that Dryden could have known the value of 
the homage that was paid him, and foreseen tfae great- 
ness of his young admirer ? 

The earliest of Pope's productions is his " Ode on 
Solitude," written before he was twelve, in which there 
is nothing more than other forward boys have attained, 
and which is not equal to Cowley's pefformances at 
the same age. 

His time was now wholly spent in reading and 
writing. As he read the Classicks, he amused him- 
self with translating them ; and at fourteen made a 
version of the first book of the " Thebais," which, 
with some revision, he afterwards published. He 
must have been at this time, if he had no help, a 
considerable proHcient in the Latin tongue. 

By Dryden's Fables, which had then been not long 
published, and were much in the hands of poetical 
readers, he was tempted to try his own skill in giving 
Chaucer, a more fashionable appearance, and put 
"January and May," and the "Prologue of the 
Wife of Bath," into modem English. He translated 
likewise the Epistle of " Sappho to Phaon" from 
Ovid, to complete the version which was before im- 
perfect ; and wrote some other small pieces, which he 
afterwards printed. 

He sometimes imitated tfae English poets, and 
professed to have written at fourteen his poem upon 
" Silence," after Rochester's " Nothing." He had 
now formed his versification, and in the smoothness of 

* Dryden died May 1, 1700, a year earlier than Johnson sup- 
posed. M. 
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his numbers suriHUBed tlie origin^: but this is a 
small ptut of his praise ; he discovers such acquaint- 
aDce both with human Hfe and publick afiairs, as is 
not easily concaved to have been attainable by a boy 
of fourteen in Windsor Forest. 

Next year he was desirous of opening to himself 
new sources of knowledge, by making himself ac- 
quainted with modem langu^es ; and removed for 
a time to London, that he might study French and 
Italian, which, as he desired nothing more than to 
read them, were by diligent application soon dis- 
patched. Of Italian learning he does not appear to 
have ever made much use in his subsequent studies. 

He then letnmed to Binfield, and delighted him- 
self with his own poetry. He tried all styles, and 
many subjects. He wrote a comedy, a tragedy, an 
epick poem, with panegyrics on all the princes of 
Europe ; and, ae he confesses, " thought himself the 
greatest genius that ever was." Self-confidence is the 
first requisite to great undertakings. He, indeed, 
who forms his opinion of himself in solitude, without 
knowing the powers of other men, is very liable to 
errour ; but it was the felicity of Pope to rate him- 
self at his real value. 

Most of his puerile productions were, by his ma- 
turer judgment, afterwards destroyed ; " Alcander," 
the epick poem, was burnt by the persuasion of At- 
terbury. The tragedy was founded on the legend of 
St. Genevieve. Of the comedy there is no account. 

Omceming his studies it is related, that he trans- 
lated ** Tully on Old Age ;' and that, besides his 
books of poetry and criticism, he read "Temple's 
Essays" and " Locke on Human Understanding." 
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His reading, though his favourite authors are oot 
known, appears to have been sufficiently exteUBive 
and multifarious ; for his early pieces shevr, with suf- 
fident evidence, his knowledge of booke. 

He that is pleased with himself easily imagines 
that he shall please others. Sir William Trumbull, 
who had been ambassador at CouGtandnople, and 
secretary of state, when be retired irom business, 
fixed his residence in the neighbourhood of Binfield. 
Pope, not yet sixteen, was introduced to the states- 
man of sixty, and so distinguished himself, that their 
interviews ended in friendship and correspondence. 
Pope was, through his whole life, ambitious of splen- 
did acquaintance; and he seems to have wanted 
neither diligence nor success in attracting the notice 
of the great ; for, from his first entrance into the 
world, and his entrance was very early, he was 
admitted to femiliarity with those whose rank or 
station made them most conspicuous. 

From the age of sixteen the life of Pope, as an au- . 
thor, may be properly computed. He now wrote his 
Pastorals, which were shewn to the poets and criticks 
of that time ; as they well deserved, they were read 
with admiration, and many praises were bestowed 
upon them and upon the Preface, which is both ele- 
gant and learned in a high degree : they were, how- 
ever, not published till five years afterwards, 

Cowley, Milton, and Pope, are distinguished 
among the English Poets by the early exertion of 
their powers ; but the works of Cowley alone were 
pubUshed in his childhood,, and therefore of him 
only can it be <%rtain that his puerile performances 
received no improvement firom his maturer studies. 
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At tbis time began his acquuntance with Wy- 
cherley, a man who seems to have had among hia 
contemporaries his full share of reputation, to have 
been esteemed without virtue, and caressed without 
good-humour. Pope was proud of his notice ; Wy~ 
■ cherley wrote verses in his praise, which he was 
charged by Dennis with writing to himself, and they 
agreed for a while to flatter one another. Tt is plea- 
sant to remark how soon Pope learned the cant of 
an author, and h^an to treat criticks with contempt^ 
though he had yet suffered nothing from them. 

But the fondness of Wycherley was too violent to 
last. Hu esteem of Pope was such, that he sub- 
mitted some poems to his revision ; and when Pope, 
perhaps proud of such confidence, was sufficiently 
bold in his critidsms, and liberal in bis alterations, 
the old scribbler was angry to see bis pages de&ced, 
and felt more pain fi'om the detection than content 
irom the amendment of his Jaults. They parted ; 
but Pope always considered him with kindness, and 
visited him a little time before he died. 

Another of bis early correspondents was Mr. 
Cromwell, of whom I have learned nothing particu- 
lar but that he used to ride a-hunting in a tye-wig. 
He was fond, and perhaps vain, of amusing himself 
~with poetry and criticism ; and sometimes sent his 
performances to Pope, who did not forbear such 
remarks as were now-and-then unwelcome. Pope, 
in his turn, put the juvenile version of " Statins" into 
his hands for correction. 

Their correspondence afforded the publick its first 
knowledge of Pope's epistolary powers ; for his Let- 
ters were given by Cromwell to one Mrs. Thomas ; 
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and she many years afterwards sold them to Curll, 
who inserted them in a volume of his Miscellanies. 

Walsh, a Dame yet preserved among the minor 
poets, was one of his first encouragers. His regard 
was gained by the Pastorals, and from him Fope re- 
e^ved the counsel by which he seems to have regu- 
lated his studies. Walsh advised him to eorrect- 
nesB, which, as he told him, the English poets had 
hitherto neglected, and which therefore was left to 
him as a basis of fame ; and being delighted with 
rural poems, recommended to him to write a pastoral 
comedy, like those which are read so eagerly in Italy ; 
a design which Pope probably did not approve, as he 
did not follow it. 

Pope had now declared himself a poet; and think- 
ing himself entitled, to poetical conversation, b^an 
at seventeen to frequent Will's, a cofifee-house <m 
the north side of Russel-street in Covent-garden, 
where the wits of that time used to assemble, and 
where Dryden had, when he lived, been accustomed 
to preside. 

During this period of his life be was indefatigably 
diligent, and insatiably curious; wanting health 
for violent, and money for expensive pleasures, and 
having excited in himself very strong desires of in- 
tellectual eminence, he spent much of his time over 
his books; but he read only to store his mind with 
facts and images, seizing all that his authors pre- 
sented with undistinguisbing voracity, and with an 
appetite for knowledge too eager to be nice. In 
a mind like his, however, all the faculties were at 
once iuvoluntarily improving. Judgment is forced 
upon iis by experience. He that reads many books 
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must compare one opinion or one style with another ; 
and, when he compares, must necessarily distinguish, 
reject, and prefer. But the account given by him- 
self of hia studies was, that from fourteen to twenty 
he read only for amusement, from twenty to twenty- 
seven for improvement and instruction ; that in the 
first part of this time he desired only to know, and 
in the second he endeavoured to judge. 

The Pastorals, which had been for some time 
handed about among poets and criticks, were at last 
printed (1709) in Tonson's Miscellany, in a volume 
which began with the Pastorals of Philips, and ended 
with those of Pope. - » 

The same year was written the " Essay on Criti- 
cism ;*' a work which displays such extent of compre- 
hension, such nicety of distinction, such acquaint- 
ance with mankind, and such knowledge both of an- 
dent and modem learning, as are not oflten attained 
by the maturest age and longest experience. It was 
published about two years afterwards; and, being 
praised by Addison in the " Spectator*" with suflS- 
cient liberality, met with so much favour as enraged 
Dennis, " who," he says, " found himself attacked, 
without any manner of provocation on his side, and 
attacked in his person, instead of his writings, by 
one who was wholly a stranger to him, at a time 
when all the world knew he was persecuted by for- 
tune ; and not only saw that this was attempted in 
a clandestine manner, with the utmost falsehood and 
calumny, but found that all this was done by a 

• No. 253. But, according to Dr. Warton, Pope was dis- 
pleased at one passage in which Addiaon censures the admission 
of " some strokes of ill-nature." C. 
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little affected hypocrite, who had nothiog in his 
mouth at the same time but truth, candour, friend- 
ship, good-nature, humanity, and magnanimity." 

How the attack was clandestine is not easUy per- 
ceived, nor how his person is depredated ; but he 
seems to- have known something of Pope's character, 
in whom may be discovered an ^petite to talk too 
frequently of his own virtues. 

The pamphlet is such as rage might be expected 
to dictate. He supposes himself to be asked two 
questions : whether the Essay will succeed, and who 
or what is the author. 

Its success he admits to be secured by the &]se 
opinions then prevalent : the author he concludes to 
be " young and raw." 

" First, because be discovers a sufficiency beyond 
his little ability, and hath rashly undertaken a task 
infinitely above his force. Secondly, while this little 
author struts, and affects the dictatorian air, he 
plainly shews, that at the same time he is under the 
rod ; and, while he pretends to ^ve laws to others, is 
a pedantick slave to authority and opinion. Thirdly, 
he hath, like school-boys, borrowed both from living 
and dead. Fourthly, he knows not his own mind, 
and frequently contradicts himself. Fifthly, he is 
almost perp.etually in the wrong." 

All these positions he attempts to prove by quo- 
tations and remarks ; but bis deore to do mischief 
is greater than his power. He has, however, justly 
criticised some passages : in these lines, 

There are whom HeaveD has bless'd with store of Wit, 

Yet want as much again to manage it ; 

For Wit and Judgment ever are at strife — • 
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it is apparent that zoit -has two meaniDgs, and that 
what is wanted, though, called witr is truly judg- 
ment So far Dennis is undoubtedly right; but, not 
content with argument, he will have a little mirth, 
and triumphs ov^ the first couplet in terms too ele- 
gant to be forgotten. " By the way, what rare 
numbers are here ! Would not one swear that this 
youngster had espoused some antiquated Muse, who 
had sued out a divorce on account of impotence from 
some superannuated sinner; and having been p—xed 
by her former spouse, has got the gout in her decre- 
pit age, which makes her hobble so damnably ?*' This 
was the man who would reform a nation sinking into 
barbarity. 

In another place Pope himself allowed that Den- 
nis had detected one of those blunders which are 
called " bulls.'* The first edition had this line. 

What is this wit — ^ 

Where wanted scom'd ; and envied where acquired ? 

*' How," says the critick, " can wit be scom'd where 
it is not? Is not this a. figure frequently employed 
in Hibernian laud ? The person that wants this wit 
may indeed be scorned, but the scorn shews the ho- 
Bour which the contemner has for wit." Of this 
remark Pope made the pxiper use, by correcting the 
passage. 

I have preserved, I think, all that -is reasonable in 
Dennis's, criticism; it remains that justice be done 
to hi& delicacy. " For his acquaintance (says Den- 
nis) he names Mr. Walsh, who had by no means 
the qualification which this author reckons abso- 
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lutely Decessaty to a critidc, it being very certain that 
he W9S> like this Essayer, a very indifieient poet ; he 
loved to be wetl-diessed ; and I lemember a Uttle 
young gentleman whom Mr. Walsh need to take 
into his contpuiy, as a double foil to his person and 
capacity. Knquire, between Sunntnghill and Oak- 
ingham, foi a young, short, squab gentleman, the 
very bow of the God of Love, and tell me whether 
he be a proper authto: to make personal reflections ? 
—He may extol the ancients, but he has reawHi to 
thank the gods that he was bom a modem ; for had 
he been bom of Grecian parents, and his father ctm- 
sequently had by law had the absolute disposal of 
him, his hfe had been no longer than that of one of 
his poems, the life of half a day. — Let the person of 
a gentleman of hia parts be never ao contemptible, 
his inward man is ten times more ridiculous; it 
being impossible that his outward form, though it 
be that of downright monkey, should differ so much 
from human, shape, as his unthinking, immaterial 
part does from human understanding." Thus began 
the hostility between Pope and Dennis, whiofa, 
though it was suspended for a short time, never was 
appeased. Fofe seems, at first, to have attacked him 
wantonly ; but, though he always professed to despise 
him, he discovei^ by mentioning him very often, that 
he felt his force or his venom. 

Of this Essay, Pope declared, that he did not 
expect the sale to be quick, because " not one gen- 
tleman in sixty, even of liberal education, could un- 
drastand it." The gentlemen, and the education of 
that time, seem to have been of a lower character 
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tfaan tbey ate of this. He mentioned a thoUMnd 
copies as a numerous impression. 

Dennis was not his only censurer: the aealotl^ 
Papists thought the monks treated with too mu^h 
contempt, and Erasmus too studiously praised; but 
to these objections he had not much regard. 

The " Essay" has been translated into Frendi by 
Hamilton, author of the " Comte de Grdmnfont^" 
whose version was never printed, by Rohotham, se* 
cretary to the king for Hanover, and by ftesnel ; 
atid commented by Dr. Warburton, who has disco- 
vered in it snch oi^er and connection as waa aot 
perceived by Addison, nor, as is said^ intended by 
the author. 

Almost erety poem, consisting of precepts, Uf so 
&r arUtrary and immethodical, that many of the 
paragraphs may change places with Ho itppareat ia- 
eonvenienee : for of two or more positions, depending 
upon some remote and general principle, there is 
seldom any cc^nt reason why one should precede the 
other. But (at the older in which they stand, whaV 
ever it be, a little ingenuity may easily give a ntaott: 
** It is possible," says Hooker, " that, by long oir- 
eumdnction, from any one truth all truth may be 
inferred." Of all homogeneous truths, at least ai 
all truths respecting the same general end, in What- 
ever series they may be produced, a omeatemdioA by' 
intermediate ideas may be formed, such as, wiMtf it h 
once shewn, shati ^pear natnr^; but if this ovditf 
be reversed, another mode of connection equidly *pe-* 
cious may be found or made. Aristode is ptaised 
for naming Fortitude first of the cardinal virtues, as 
F 2 
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that without which no other virtue can steadily be 
practised ; but he might, with equal propriety, have 
placed Prudence and Justice before it; since with- 
out Prudence, Fortitude is mad ; without Justice, it 
is mischievous. 

As the end of method is perspicuity, that series is 
sufficiently regular that avoids obscurity ; and where 
there is no obscurity, it will not be difficult to dis- 
cover method. 

In the Spectator was published the " Mesdah," 
which he first submitted to the perusal of Steele, 
and corrected in compliance with his criticisms. 

It is reasonable to infer, from his Letters, that the 
TO^es on the ** Unfortunate Lady" were written 
about the time when bis " Essay " was published. 
The lady's name and adventures I have sought with 
fruitless enquiry.* 

I can therefore tell no more than I have learned 
from Mr. Ruffhead, who writra with the confidence 
of one who could trust his information. She was a 
woman of eminent rank and lai^e fortune, the ward 
of an uncle, who, having given her a proper educa- 
tion, expected like other guardians that she should 
make at least an equal match ; and such he proposed 
to her, • but found it r^ected in &vour of a young 
gentleman of inferior condition. 

Having discovered the correspondence between 
the two lovers, and finding the young lady de- 
termined to abide by her own choice, he supposed 
that separation might do what can rarely be done 
by arguments, and sent her into a foreign country, 
• SeeGent. Mag. vol.Ll. p. SU. N. 
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where she was obliged to converse only with those 
from whom her uncle had nothing to fear. 

Her lover took care to repeat his vows ; but his 
letters were intercepted and carried to her guardian, 
who directed her to be watched with still greater vi- 
^lance, till of this restraint she grew so impatient, 
that she bribed a woman servant to procure her a • 
sword, which she directed to her heart. 

From this account, given with evident intention 
to raise the lady's character, it does not appear that 
she had any claim to praise, nor much to compas- 
sion. She seems to hare been impatient, violent, 
and ungovernable. Her uncle's power could not 
have lasted long; the hour of liberty and choice 
would have come in time. But her desires were too 
hot for delay, and she liked self-murder better than 
suspence. 

Nor is it discovered that the uncle, whoever he 
was, is with much justice delivered to posterity as 
" a false Guardian ;" he seems to have done only 
that for which a guardian is appointed : he ende^ 
voured to direct his niece till she should be aUe to 
direct herself. Poetry has not often been worse 
employed than in dignifying the amorous fury of a 
raving girl. 

Not long after, he wrote the " Rape of the Lock," 
the most airy, the most ingenious, and the most de- 
lightful of all his compositions, occanoned by a fro- 
Hck of gallantry, rather too fethiliar, in which Lord 
Petre cut off a lock of Mrs. Arabella Fermor s hair. 
This, whether stealth or violence, was so much re- 
sented, that the commerce of the two families, be- 
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fore very fiiendljr, waa interrupted. Mr. Caryl, 9 
gentleman wbo, l^ng aecr^tary to King j8roeB*9 
queen, had followed his mistreas into France, and 
who, being the author of " Sir Solomon Single^" a 
comedy, and some tranalations, w»s entitled to the 
notice of a Wit, aolicited Pope to endeavour a re- 
coQ<aliation by a ludicrous poem, which might bring 
both the parties to a better temper. In compliance 
Tfith Caryl's request, though his name was (at a 
long time marked only by the first and last letter, 
C — 1, a poem of fcwe cantos wae written (171l)> b& is 
9ai4 in a, fortnight, and sent to the offended lady, who 
lilced it well enough to shew it ; and. with the usual 
process of literary transactions, the author, dreading 
« smr^titious. edition, was forced to publish it. 

The event is said to have been such as was de- 
sired, the pacification and diversion of all to whom 
it related, except Sir George Brown, who complained 
vitb sonie- bittemesf. that, in the character of Six 
!pluvie, he was made to t^ niHiseuGe. Whether 
all this be true X have some doubt ; for at Paris, a 
few jevrn ago, a niece of Mrs. Fennor, who pre- 
sided in aa English convent, mentioned Pope's work 
with very little gratitu^. rather as an insult than 
an honour; and she may be supposed to have ishe- 
rifed the opinion of h^ family. 

At its fi^t appe^qaniCG it was termed by Addison 
" merum saL" Pope^ however, saw that it was capa- 
ble of impioven)ent ; and, having luckily contrived 
to borrow his machinery {rom the Kosicrudans, im- 
parted the scheme with which his, head was teem- 
ing to. Addiwn, who told him that his work, as it 
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stood, was " & delldotiB little thing " and gave him 
no encouragemeDt to Ktouch it. 

This has beeti too hastily eoDndered As an in- 
stance of Addison's jealousy ; for, as be could not 
guess the conduct of the new desigu, or the possibili- 
ties of pleasure comprised in a fiction of which there 
had been no examples, he might very reasonably and 
kindly persuade the author to acquiesce in his own 
prosperity, and forbear an attempt which be con- 
sidered as an unnecessary hazard. 

Addistm's counsel was happily rejected. Pope 
foresaw the future efflorescence of imagery then 
budding in his mind, and resolved to spare no art, or 
iadostry of cuItivatioQ. The soft luxuriance of his 
&ncy was already shooting, and all the gay varieties 
of diction wefe reddy at bis b&M io colour and em- 
bellish it 

His alitempt was justified by iti success. The 
" Rape of the Lock" stands forward, in the classes' 
of literate, H th£ most exquisite example of ludi- 
crous poetry. Berkeley cAngratulated him upon the 
dis;pla^ of powers more truly j^Gical than he had 
shewn before; with elegance of description and ju'gt- 
nesa- of precepts, he bhd now exhibrted bonadle^ fu- 
tility of iuTention. 

He always considered the intermitture of the ma- 
chSnery with the action as his most siiccedsfiil exer- 
tion of poetical art. He indeed eOuld nevef after- 
wards prodttce any thing of such unexampled excel- 
lence. Those performances, which Strike with win- 
der, are a^mblnatious of slrilfhl gsenius with happy 
casualty; and it is not likely that auy fi^licity, like 
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the discovery of a new race of preternatural agents, 
should happen twice to the same man. 

Of thie poem, the author was, I think, allowed 
to enjoy the praise for a long time without disturb- 
ance. Many years afterwards Dennis published 
some remarks upon it, with very little force, and 
with no effect ; for the opinion of the publick was 
already settled, and it was no longer at the mercy of 
criticism. 

About this time he published the " Temple of 
Fame," which, as he tells Steele in tiieir correspon- 
dence, he had written two years before ; that is, when 
he was only twenty-two years old, an early time of 
life for so much learning, and so much observation as 
that work exhibits. 

On this poem Dennis afterwards published some 
remarks, of which the most reasonable is, that some 
of the lines represent Motion as exhibited by Sculp- 
ture. 

Of the Epistle from " Eloisa to Abelard," I do 
not know the date. His first inclination to attempt 
a composition of that tender kind arose, as Mr. Sa- 
vage told me, from his perusal of Prior's " Nut- 
brown Maid." How much he has surpassed Prior s 
work it is not necessary to mention, when perhaps it 
may be said with justice, that he has excelled every 
composition of the same kind. The mixture of reli- 
gious' hope and resignation ^ves an elevation and 
dignity to disappointed love, which images merely 
natural cannot bestow. The gloom of a convent 
strikes the iroa^nation with far greater force than 
the solitude of a grove. 
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This piece waa, howerer, not much his &rourite in 
his latter years, though I never heard upon what 
principle he slighted it. 

In the next year, (1713) he published " Windsor 
Forest ;" of which part was, as he relates, written at 
axteen, about the same time as his Pastorals ; -and 
the latter part was added afterwards : where the ad- 
dition begins, we are not told. The lines relating to 
the peace confess their own date. It is dedicated to 
Lord Lansdowne, who was then high in 'reputation 
and influence among the Tories ; and it is said, that 
the conclusion of the poem gave great pain to Addi- 
son, both as a poet and a politician. Reports like 
this are often spread with Doldness very dispropor- 
tionate to their evidence. Why should Addison re* 
ceive any particular disturbance from the last lines of 
" Windsor Forest ?" If contrariety of opinion could 
poison a politidan, he would not live a day : and, as 
a poet, he must have felt Pope's force of genius 
much moK from many other parts of his works. 

The pain that Addison might feel it is not likely 
that he would confess ; and it is certain that he so 
well suppressed his discontent, that Pope now 
thought himself his favourite ; for having been 
consulted in the revisal of " Cato," he introduced it 
by a prologue ; and when Dennis published his Re- 
marks, undertook not indeed to vindicate, but to re- 
venge his friend, by a "Narrative of the Frenzy of 
John Dennis." 

There is reason . to believe that Addison gave no 
encouragement to this disingenuous hostility ; for, 
says Pope, in a letter to him, " indeed your opinion. 
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that 'tis entirely to be neglected, wonld be my own 
in my own case ; but I felt more warmth here than I 
did when I first saw his book against myself (though 
indeed in two minutes it made me heartily merry)." 
Addison was not a man on whom snch cant of sensi- 
bility could make much impression. He left tb« 
pamphlet to itself, having disowned it to Dennis, 
and peibaps did not tbink Fope to have deserved 
much by his offidousness. 

This year was printed in the " Giu^ian" the 
ironical comparison between the Pastorals of Philipi; 
and Fope ; a composition of artifice, criticism, and 
Uterature, to which nothing eqnal will easily be 
found. The superiority of Fope is so ingeniously 
dissembled, add the feeble lines of Philips so' skil- 
fully preferred, that Steele, being deceived, was un- 
willing to print the p^r, lest F^ sLottld be of- 
fended. Addison immediately &aw the writer's de- 
sign ; and, as it seems, had malice enough to condeal 
his discovery, and to permit a puli^cation which, by 
making bis friend Philips ridiculous, niwde him^ for 
ever an enemy to Pepe. 

It appears that about this time Pdpe had a strong 
indkiation to unite the art of Faint^g with that of 
Poetry, and put himself under the tuition' of Jervas.- 
Hr was neM-sighted, aud therefore not- formed by 
nature for a painter : he tried, however, how fer he 
could ad'fanee, and Sometimes persuaded his friends 
to sit. A picture of Betterton, supposed' to be drawa 
by him, was in the possession of Lord Mansfield * : 

• It is still at Cat'ti Wood N. 
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if this was taken from the life, he must have b^un to 
paint earlier ; for Betterton was now dead. Pope's 
ambition of this new art produced some encomiaslick 
verses to J^vae, which certainly shew his power as a 
poet*; but I have been told that they betray his 
ignorance of painting. 

He appears to have regarded Betterton with kind- 
ness and esteem ; and after his death published, under 
bis name, a verraon into modem Englisfa of Chaucer's 
I^lt^ues, and one o( his Tales, which, as was re- 
lated by Mr. Harte, were betieved to have been the 
perfiimumce of Pope himself by Fenton, who made 
him a gay offer of five pounds, if he would diew them 
ki the hand of Betterton. 

The next year (1713) produced a bolder attempt, 
by which profit was Bought as well as jvaise. The 
pcems which he had hitherto written, bowerer they 
raigbt have diffused his name, bad made very Ihtle 
addition to his fortune. The aDowsnce which bn 
father made him, though, proportioned to what he 
had, it might be Uberal, could not be large ; his re- 
Uj^on hindered him from the occupation of any cavil 
miployment; and he complained that he wanted 
even money to buy books.* 

He therefore resolved to try how far the fewur of 
the publick extended, by soltcitiiig a Babscription to 
a vertdon of -the " iUad," widi lai^ notes. 

To print by aubscriptitm was, for some time, a 
practice peculiu* to the £nglish. The first consider- 
able work, for which this expedient was employed, 

■" • Spence. 
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is said to have been Drydeo's " Vii^*:'' and it bad 
been tried ^^u with great snccess when the " Tat- 
lers" were collected into volumes. 

There was reason to bdieve that Pope's attempt 
would be successful. He was 4" the full bloom of 
reputation, and was personally known to almost all 
whom dignity of employment or splendour of reputa- 
tion had made eminent; he conversed indifferently 
with both parties, and never disturbed the publick 
with his political opinions; and it might be naturally 
expected, as each faction then boasted its literary zeal* 
that the great men, who on other occasions practised 
all the violence of opposition, would emulate each 
other in their encouragement of a poet who had de- 
lighted all, and by whom none had been offended. 

With those hopes, he offered an English *' Iliad" 
to subscribers, in six volumes in quarto, for six gui- 
neas ; a sum, according to the value .of money at that 
time, by no means inconsiderable, and greater than I 
believe to have been ever asked before. His proposal, 
however, was very favourably received ; and the 
patrons of literature were busy to recommend his 
undertaking, and promote his interest Lord Ox- 
ford, indeed, lamented that such a genius should be 
wasted upon a work not original; but proposed no 
means by which he might live without it Addison 
recommended caution and moderation, and advised 
him not to be content with the praise of half the na- 
tion, when he might be universally favoured. 

■ Earlier than this, viz. in 1688, Milton's " Paradise Lost" 
had been pubUshed with great success by subscription, in folio, 
undiir the patronage of Mr. (afterwards Lord) Somera. R. 
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The greatness of the design, tbe popularity of the 
author, and the attention of the literary world, na- 
turally raised Guch expectations of the future sale, 
that the booksellers made their offers with great ea- 
gerness; but the highest bidder was Bernard Lintot, 
who became proprietor on condition of supplying at 
his own expence aU the copies which were to be de- 
livered to subscribers, or presented to friends, and 
paying two hundred pounds for every volume. 

Of the Quartos it was, I believe, stipulated that 
none should be printed but for the author, that the 
subscription might not be depreciated ; but Lintot 
impressed the same pages upon a small Folio, and 
paper perhaps a little thinner ; and sold exactly at 
half the price, for half-a-guinea each volume, books 
BO little inferior to the Quartos, that by a iraud of 
trade, those Folios, being afterwards shortened by 
cutting away the top and bottom, were sold as copies 
printed for the subscribers. 

Lintot printed two hundred and fifty od royal 
paper in Folio, for two guineas a volume; of the 
small Folio, having printed seventeen hundred and 
fifty copies of the first volume, be reduced the num- 
ber in tbe other volumes to a thousand. 

It is unpleasant to relate that the bookseller, after 
all his hopes and . all his liberality, was, by a very 
unjust and illegal action, defrauded of his profit. 
An edition of the English " Iliad" was printed in 
Holland in Duodecimo, and imported clandestinely 
for the gratification of those who were impatient to 
read what they could not yet afford to buy. This 
fi^ud could only be counteracted by an edition 
equally cheap and more commodious; and Lintot 
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was compelled to contact his folio at once ioto a 
duodedmo, and lose the advantage of an interme- 
diate gradation. The notes, which in the Dutch 
copies were placed at the eod of each book, as they 
had been in the large volumes, were dow subjoined 
to the text in the same page, and are therefore more 
easily consulted. Of this edition two thousand five 
hundred were first printed, and five thousand a few 
weeks afle'rwards ; but indeed great numbers w^re 
necessary to produce considerable profit. 

Pope, having now emitted his proposals, and en- 
g^;ed not only his own reputation, but in some de- 
gree that of his friends who patronised his subscrip- 
tioD, h^an to be frighted at his own undertaking ; 
and finding himself at first embarrassed with difficnl* 
ties, which retarded and oppressed him, he was for a 
time timorous and uneasy, had his nights disturbed 
by dreams of long journeys through unknown way^ 
and wished, as he said, " diat somebody would hang 
him*." 

This misery, however, was not of long continu- 
ance; he grew by degrees more acquunted with 
Homer's images and expresGions, and practice in- 
creased his fadlity of versification. In a short time 
he represents hiqiself as dispatching r^ularly fifty 
verse* a-day, which would shew him by an easy 
computation the termination ^ his labour. 

His own diffidence was not his only vexation. He 
that asks a subscription soon finds that he has ene- 
mies. All who do not encourage him, de&me him. 
He that wants money will rather be thought angry 
than poor ; and he that wishes to save his money 
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conceals hii avarice 1^ his malice. Addison had 
hinted his sucpicion that Pope wan too much a Tory; 
and some of the Tories suspected his principles be> 
cause he had contributed to the " Guardian," which 
was carried ou by Steele. 

To those who censured his politicks were added 
enemies yet more dangerous, who called in question 
his knowledge of Greek, and fais qualificatious for 
a trandator of Homer. To these he made no puh- 
lick oppodtion ; but in one of his Letters escapes 
from them as well as he can. At an age like his, 
for he was not more than twenty-five, with an irre- 
gular education, and a course of life of which mucb 
seems to have passed in conversation, it is not very 
likely that he overflowed with Greek. But when he 
felt himself deficient he sought assistance ; and what 
man of learning would refuse to help him ? Minute 
enquirira into the force of words are less necessary iq 
translating Homer than other poets, because bis po- 
rtions are general, and his representations natural, 
with very little dependence on local or temporary 
customs, ot those changeable scenes of artificial life, 
which, by mingling original with accidental notions, 
and crowding the mind with images which time 
effiices, produce ambiguity in diction, and obscurity 
in books. To this open display of unadulterated 
nature it must be ascribed, that Homer has fewer 
passages of doubtful meaning than any other poet 
dther in the learned or in modern languages. I have 
read of a man, who being, by his ignorance of 
Gre^, compelled to gratify his curiosity with the 
Latin printed on the opposite page, declared that 
from the rude simplicity of the lines literally reu- 
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dered, he formed nobler ideas of the Homeric ma- 
jesty, than from the laboured elegance of polished 
versions. 

Those literal translations were always at hand, and 
from them he could easily obtain bis author's sense 
with sufficient certainty ; and among the readers of 
Homer the number is ^ery small of those who find 
much in the Greek more than in the Latin, except 
the musick of the numbers. 

If more help was wanting, he had the poetical 
translation of " Eobanus Hessus," an unwearied 
writer of Latin verses ; he had the French Homers 
of La Valteric and Dacier, and the English of Chap- 
man, Hobbes, and Ogilby. With Chapman, whose 
work, though now totally neglected, seems to have 
been popular almost to the end of the last century, 
he had very frequent consultations, and perhaps 
never translated any pass^e till he had read his 
version, which indeed he has been sometimes sus- 
pected of using instead of the original. 

Notes were likewise to be provided ; for the six 
volumes would have been very little more than six 
pamphlets without them. What the mere perusal 
of the text could suggest, Pope wanted no assistance 
to collect or methodize; but more was necessary; 
many pages were to be filled, and learning must 
supply materials to wit and judgment. Something 
might be gathered from Dacier ; but no man loves 
to be indebted to his contemporaries, and Dacier 
was accessible to common readers. Eustathius was 
therefore necessarily consulted. To read Eustathius, 
of whose work there was then no Latin version, I 
suspect Pope, if he had been willing, not to have 
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been able ; some other was therefore to be found, 
who had leisure as well as abilities; and he was 
doubtless most readily employed who would do much 
work for little money. 

The history of the notes has never been traced. 
Broome, in bis preface to his poems, declares him- 
self the commentator " in part upon the -Iliad ;" and 
it appears from Fenton's Letter, preserved in the 
Museum, that Broome was at first engaged in con- 
sulting Eustathius ; but that after a time, whatever 
was the reason, he desisted : another man of Cam- 
bridge was then employed, who soon grew weary of 
the work ; and a third, that was recommended by 
Thirlby, is now discovered to have been Jortiu, a 
man since well known to the learned world, who 
complained that Pope, having accepted and approved 
his performance, never testified any curiosity to see 
him, and who professed to have forgotten the terms 
on which he worked. The terms which Fentou 
uses are very mercantile : " I think at first sight 
that his performance is very commendable, and have 
sent word for him to finish. the 17th book, and to 
send it with his demands for his trouble. I have 
here enclosed the specimen ; if the rest come before 
the return, I will keep them till I receive your 
order." 

Broome then offered his service a second time, 
which was probably accepted, as they hod after, 
wards a closer correspondence. Pamell contributed 
the Life of Homer, which Pope found so harsh, 
that he took great pains in correcting it; and by his 
own filigence, with such help as kindncM or money 
could procure him, in somewhat mors than five years 
VOL. Till. G 
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he c(an{il,etcd hisver^on of the "Iliad," nith the 
potes. IJe b^an it in I'JH, hie twenty-fifth year; 
and concUided it in 1718, his thirtieth year. - 

When we find hira translating fifty lines a day, it 
is nataral to suppose tha^ he would have brought his 
work to a more speedy conclusion. .The " Iliad," 
containing lesf than 6i:!cteen thousand verses, njight 
have been dispatched in less than three hundred and. 
twenty days by fifty verses in a day. The notep, com- 
piled with the assistance of his mercenaries, could not ■ 
be siq)posed to require more time than the text. 

According to this calculation, the progress of 
Pope may seem to have been slow ; but the distance 
is commonly very great between actual performances 
and speculative possibility. It is natural to ap- 
pose, that as much as has been done to-day may be 
4one to-mor):ow ; but on the morrow some di$cplty 
emerges, or some external impediment obstructs. 
Indolence, interruption, business, and pleasure, all 
take their turns of retardation ; and every long v?or]^ 
is lengthened by a thousand causes that can, ^nd teq 
tfaoi^sand that cannot, be recounted, ^erliaps .no 
extensive and multifarious perfprmaoce vfos- ever 
-effec^^d within the term origin^y foped iii- the ^i?- 
dertaker's mind. He tbfft runs against time h;^ axt, 
antagonist not subject to casualties. 

The encouragement ^ven ty this translation, 
though report seems to have over -rated it, was -sncU 
as the world has not often seen. The i^ubf^nher^ 
were five hi^ndred and seventy-fiye. The copies, (<a: 
which subscriptions were given, were ^y^ hundred 
and fifty-four ; an4 oi)i.Iy ^x h\)ndred an^ sj,x^ vfej^e^. 
printed- F^r the^e cppiei; Fope bad potl^^g. to pffy i 
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he therefore received, including the two hundred 
pounds a volume, lire thouBand three hundred and 
twenty pounds four shillings without deduction, as 
the books were supplied by Lintot 

By the success of his subscription Pope was re- 
lieved from those pecuniary distresses with which, 
notwithstanding his popularity, he had hitherto 
struggled. Lord Oxford had often lamented his 
disqualification for publick employment, but never 
proposed a pension. While the translation of 
" Homer" was in its progress, Mr. Crag^, then 
secretary of state, offered to procure him a pension, 
which, at least during his ministry, might be en- 
joyed with secrecy. This was not accepted by Pope, 
who told him, however, that, if he should be pressed 
with want of money, he would send to him for occa* 
sional supplies. Cr^gs was not long in poWer, and 
was never solidted for money by Pope, who disdained 
to b^ wbat he did not want. 
■ With the product of this subscription, which he 
had too much discretion to squander, he secured hie 
future life from want, by considerable annuities. 
The estate of the Duk« of Bookinghiun was found 
to have been dialggd iritfe five huudfed Jimin^ a 
year, payable td Pop^, which doubtless his trans- 
lation enabled him to purchase. 

It cannot be unwelcome to literary airiosity, that 
I deduce thus minutely the history of the English 
" Hiad." It is certainly the noblest version of poe- 
try which the world has ever seen ; and its publi- 
cation must therefore be considered as one of the 
great evewta in the annals <^ Learning. 
G3 * 
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To those who have skill to estimate the excellence 
and difficulty of this great work* it must be very de- 
sirable to know how it was performed, and by what 
gradations it advanced to anrectness. Of snch an 
intellectual process the knowledge has very rarely 
been attainable ; but happily there remains the ori- 
ginal copy of the " Iliad," which, being obtained by 
Bolingbroke as a curiosity, descended from him to 
Mallet, and is now, by the solicitation of the late 
■ Dr. Maty, reposited in the Museum. 

Between this manuscript, which is written upon 
accidental fragments of paper, and the printed edi- 
tion, there must have been an intermediate copy, that 
was perhaps destroyed as it returned from the press. 
From the Gist copy I have procured a few tran? 
scripts, and shall exhibit first the printed lines : then. 
in a smaller print, those of the manuscripts, with all 
their variations. Those words in the small print, 
which are given in Italicks, are cancelled in the 
copy, and the words placed under them adopted in 
their stead. 

The beginning of the first book stands thus ; 

The wrath of Pel^us^ son, the direful spring 
Of aU the Grecian woes, Gtxtdess^ ^Dg ; 
T^hat wrath which hurl'd to Pluto's gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain. 
The stern Pelides' rage, O Goddess, sing, 

wrath 
Of all the woes of Greece the &tal spring, 

Grecian 
That Btreff'd with warriori dead the Phrygian plain, 

heroes 
And peopled the dark hell with htroes slain ; 

fiird the shady hell with chieiB untimely 
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Whose limbs, unbuiied oo thp nalEed shore, 

Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore. 

Since great Achilles and AtiideB strove ; 

Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove. 

Whose limbs, unburied on the hostile shore, 

Devouring dogs and greedy vultures tore. 

Since first Atridea and Achilles strove ; 

Sudi was the sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove. 

Declare, O-Muse, in what ill-fated hour 

Sprung the fierce strife, from what ofiPended Power ? 

Latona's son a dire contagion spread. 

And heap'd the camp with mountains of the dead ; 

The King of Men his reverend priest defy'd, 

And for the King's offence the people dy'd. 

Declare, O Goddess, what ofiended Power 
Enflam'd their rage, in that ill-omen'd hour; 
angei fatal, baplesa 

Phoebus himself the dire debate procur'd, 

fierce 
T' avenge the wrongs his injur'd priest endur'd; 
For this the God a dire infection spread. 
And heap'd the camp with miUions of the dead: 
The King of Men the Sacred Sire defy'd, 
And for the King's offence the people d/d. 

For Chryses sought with costly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter from the Victor's chain; 
Suf^liant the venerable Father stands, 
Apollo's awful ensigns grace bis hands. 
By these he b^s, and, lowly bending down. 
Extends the sceptre and the laurel crown. 

For Chryses sought by prestaii to regain 

costly ^fVs to giun 

His captive daughter from the Victor's chain ; 

Suppliant the venerable Father stands, 

Apollo's awful ensigns grac'd his hands, 
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By tbeK hebe^, and, lowlf beifd^ng. dpwn 
The golden scqttre and the lAWel WOWb,. 
FrcEents the s^ptre 
For thete as ensigni of his God he bare, 
The Gad that seudi his golden shafts afar; 
Then low on ewrtb, the vraeiabte man. 
Suppliant before the brother Icings began. 

He sued to all, but chief implor'd for grace ' 
The brother kings of Atreus' royal race ; 
Ye kings and warriors, may your tows he crown'd. 
And Troy's proud- walls lie level with the ground ; 
May Jove restore you, when your toilfe afe o'er. 
Safe to the pleasures of your native shore. 

To all he sued,, but chief iiqplor'd for graoe 

The brother kings of Atreus' royal race. 

Ye «(ww ofAtrtus, may your vows be crown'd, 

Kings and: warring 
Your labours, by t^ Godi be all your Ifilmurs crown'd; 
So may the Gods your arms roitli conquest bless. 
And Troy's proud walla lie level^with the ground : 
TiU laid 

And croim your labours with deserv'd success; 
May Jove lestore you, when youi toils are o'er. 
Safe to the pleasures of your native shore. 

But, oh J relieve a wretched parent's pain, 
And g^ve Chryseit to these armB agiua ; 
If mercy fiul, yet let my present move. 
And dread avengbg Phorinis, son of Jove. 

But, oh I relieve a hapless parent's pain, 
And give my daughter to these arms again ; 
Receive my gijis ; if mercy fails, yet let my present mov^ 
An4 fear the God that deals lu* darts around, 
avenging Phcehus, son of Jove. 
The Greeks, in shouts, their joint assent declare 
The priest to reverence, and release the fair 
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Not 8o Atrides; he, with kingly pride, 
Repuls'd the sacred Sire, and thus reply'd'. 

He said, the Greeks their joint aEient decltfre. 
The father said, tie gen'rowi Greeki relent, 
T* accept the ransom, and release the fair : 
Revere tie pritat, and speai tkeir joint assent : 
Not so the tyrant, he, with kingly pride, 

Atriife^ 
Repuls'd the saer^d Sire, and tliua replied. 
[Not so the tyrant. Drydbn.] 

Of these lines, and of the whole first book, I am 
told that there was yet a former copy, more varied, 
and more deformed with interlineations. 

The te^rining of the second book varies very 
httle from the printed page, and is therefore set 
down without a parallel ; the few differences do not 
require to be elaborately displayed. 

Now plea^ng sleep had seal'd each mortal eye ; 

Stretch'd in their tents the Gredan leaders he; 

Th' Immortals slumbered on their thrones above. 

Ail but the ever-watchfiil eye of Jove. 

To honour Thetis' son he bends his care. 

And plunge the Greeks in all the woes of war. 

Then bids an empty phantom rise tonight. 

And \hxi8commatuii thb vioon of the night: 
directs 

Ply hence, delusive dream, add, light as air. 

To Agamemnon's royal tent repair ; 

Bid him in arms draw forth th' embattled train, 

March all his legions to the dusty pimn. 

Nt/u) teU ike Jftwg-'tis ^ven him to destroy 

Declare ev'n now 

The lofty Kiaffir of wide extended Troy^ 
tow'rs 
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For now no more the Gods .with Fate contend,' 
At Juno's suit the heavenly factions end. 
Destruction hovers o'er yon devoted wall, 

hangs 
And nodding Ilium waits th' impending fall. 

InTocation to the catalogue of Ships. 

Say, Virgins, seated round the throne divine, 

All-knowing Goddesses! immortal Nine ! 

Since Earth's wide re^ons, Heaven's unmeaBur'd hcaght, 

And Hell's abyss, hide nothing from your sight, 

(We, wretched mortakl lost in doubts below, 

But guess by rumour, and but boast we know) 

Oh ! say what heroes, fir'd by thirst of fame. 

Or urg'd by wrongs, to Troy's destruction came ! 

To count them all demands a thousand tongues, 

A throat of brass and adamantine lungs. 

■ .Now, Virgin Goddesses, Immortal Nine! 

That round Olympus' heavenly summit shine, 

Wbo see through Heaven and Earth, and Hell profound. 

And all things know, and all things can resound ! 

Relate what armies sought the Trojan land. 

What nations foUow'd, and what chic& command; 

(For doubtful fame distracts mankind below, 

And nothing can we tell, and nothing know) 

Without your aid, to count th' unnumber'd train, 

A thousand mouths, a thousand tongues, were vain. 

Bot^ V. ». I. 

But Pallas now Tydides' soul inspires. 
Pills with her force, and varma with all her fires; 
Above the Greeks his deathless fame to raise, 
And crown her hero with distinguish'd pruse. 
High on his helm celestial lightnings play, 
His beamy shield emits a living ray ; 
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Tb' unwearied blsze inceseant streams supplies, 
like the red. star that fires th' autumnal skies-. 
But Pallas now Tydides' soul inspires, 
FUls with her rage, nnd warms with all her fires ; 

force, 
O'er all the Greets decrees his fame to raise. 
Above the Greeks htr uarrior't fame to raise, 

hia deathless 
And croirn her hero nith immortal praise; 

distiiiguish''d 
Bright from his beamy crest (he lightnings playi 
' lEgh on helm 

From his broad buckler flash'd the living ray ; 
High on his helm celestial lightnings play, 
His beamy shield emits a living ray. 
The Goddess with her breath the flame supplies. 
Bright as the star whose fires in Autumn rise; 
Her breath divine thick streaming flames supplies. 
Bright as the star that fires th' autumnal skies : 
Th' unwearied blaze incessant streams supplies. 
Like the red star that fires th' autumnal skie^. 
When first he rears his radiant (H-b to sight. 
And bath'd in Ocean, shoots a keener lighL 
Such glories Pallas on the chief bestow''d. 
Such from his arms the fierce effulgence flow'd ; 
Onward she drives htm furious to engage. 
Where the fight bums, and where the thickest rage. 
When fresh be rears bis radiant orb to sight. 
And gilds old Ocean with a blaze of light. 
Bright as the star that fires th' autumnal skies. 
Fresh from the deep, and gilds the seas and skies; 
Such glories Pallas on her chief bestow'd, 
Such sparkling rays from his bright armour flow'd ; 
Such from his arms the fierce effulgence flow'd ; 
Onward she drives him headlong to engage, 

furious 
Where the lear bleeds, and where the fifrrmt rage, 
fight burns, thickest 
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The sons <^ Dares-firaC the combat sought, 

A wealthy priest, but rich withotit a' (aa\t ;- 

In Vulcan's fane the father's days were led. 

The sons to toils of glorious battle bred ; 

There liv'il a Trojaa — Dares was his' nattie. 

The priest of Vulcan, rich, yet void of blame; 

The sons of Dares Grst the combat sought, 

A wealthy priest, but rich rtilbOin a fault. 

Conclimon of Book VIII. v. 687. 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night. 
O'er Heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred ligbt, 
When not a Inreath disturbs the deep serene. 
And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene. 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll. 
And stars unnutaber'd gild the glowing pole ; 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed. 
And 6p with silver every mountain's head ; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 
The consaous swains, rejoicing in the sight. 
Eye the Uue vault, and bless the useflil light. 
So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays; 
The long reflections of the distant fires 
Gle&m on the walls, and tremble on the spires. 
A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild. 
And shoot a shady lustre o'er the field. 
Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend. 
Whose umber'd arms by fits thick Sashes send ; 
Loud neigh the coursers o'er their heaps of com, 
And ardent warriors wait the rising mom. 
As when in stillness of the silent night, 
As when the moon in all her lustre bright ; 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night. 
O'er Heaven's ckae azure skedx her siher light ; 
pure spreads sacred 
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As still in. Kir the uembUog lustre alood, 
And o'er its golden, border ihoota a flood ; 
When no loose gale disturbs the deep serene, 

not a breath 
And no dim cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene ; 

□Ota 
Ar«ui^ her siWer throne Uie planets glow, 
And stars uoQumber'd trembling beams beston ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars uiuiumber'd gild the glowing pole; 
Clear gleams of light o'er the dark trees are seen, 

o'er the dark trees a yellow sheds, 
O'er the itaik trees a yellower green they shed, 
^eam 
verdure 
Antl tip with silver all the miuntain heads : 

forest 
And tip with silver every mountain's head. 
The vftllies open, and the forests rise, 
The vales appear, iJie Toeka in prospect rtsej 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise. 
All Nature stands leveal'd before our eyes; 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies. 
The conscious shepherd, joyful at the sight, 
Eyes the blue vault, and numbers every light. 
The conscious raaitu rejoicing at tie sight, 

shepherds gazingiwith delight 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the viiiid light, 
glorious . 
useful 
So many flames before the navy blaze, 

proud Ilion 
And 'light«i glimmering Xantfaus with their rays ; 
Wide o'er the fields to Troy extend the gleams. 
And tip the distant spires with fainter beams ; 
The long reflections of the distant fires 
Gild the high walls, and tremble on the spires ; 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble oh the s|Hres ; 
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A thougand fircB at distant Btations bfighl, 
Gild the dark prosfiect, aad dispel the night. 



Of these specimens every man who has cultivated 
poetiy, or who delights to trace the mind from the 
rudeness of its first conceptions to the elegance of its 
kst, will naturally desire a greater number ; but most 
other readers are already tired, and I am not writing 
only to poets and philosophers. 

Tiie " Iliad" was published volume by volume, as 
the translation proceeded: the four first books ap- 
peared in 1715. The expectation of this work .was 
undoubtedly high, and every man who had connected 
his name with criticism, or poetry, was desirous of 
such intelligence as mi^t enable him to talk upon 
the popular topick. Halifax, who, by having been 
first a poet, and then a patron of poetry, had acquired 
the right of being a judge, was willing to hear some 
books while they were yet unpublished. Of this re- " 
hearsal Pope afterwards gave the following account*: 

" The famous Lord Halifax was rather a pretender 
to taste, than really possessed of it When I had 
finished the two or three first books of my translation 
of the " Iliad," that Lord desired to have the plea- 
sure of hearing them read at his house. — Addison, 
Congreve, and Garth, were there at the reading. In 
four or five places, Lord Halifax stopt me very civilly, 
and with a speech each time of much the same kind, 
' I beg your pardon, Mr. Pope; but there ifi some- 
thing in that passage that does not quite please me. 
Bc' so good as to mark the place, and consider it a 
little at your leisure. — I 'm sure yon can give it a 

* Spence. 
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little turo.* — I returned from Lord Ht^fax's with 
Dr. Guth, in his chariot : and, as we wer« going 
along, was saying to the Doctor, that my Lord had 
laid me under a good deal of difficulty by. such loose 
and general observations ; that I bad been thinking 
oyer the passi^s almost ever since,and could not guess 
at what it was that offended his Lordship in either of 
them. Garth laughed heartily at my embarrasament ; 
said, I had not been long enough acquainted with 
Lord Halifax to know his way yet ; that I need not 
puzzle myself about looking those places over and 
over when I got home. * All you need do (says he) 
is to leave them just as they are; call on Lord Hali- 
fax two or three months hence, thank him for his 
kind observations on those passages, and then read 
them to him as altered. I have known him much 
longer than you have, and will be answerable for the 
event.' I followed his advice; waited on Lord Hali- 
&x some time after ; said, I hoped he would find his 
objections to those passages removed ; read them to 
him exactly as they were at first; and bis Lordship 
was extremely pleased with them, and cried out, 'Ay, 
now they are perfectly right : nothing can be bet- 
ter.'"* 

It is seldom that the great or the wise suspect that 
they are despised or cheated. Halifax, thinking this 
a lucky opportunity of securing immortality, made 
some advances of favour and some overtures of advan- 

* As this story was related by Pope himself, it was most 
probably true. Had it rested on any other authority, I should 
have suspected it to have been borrowed from one of Poggio's 
Tales. " De Jannoto Vicecomite." J. B. 
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tage to Pope, which he seenM to have receired witb 
sullen eoIdDess. AH our koowledge of this transac- 
tioD is derived frMn a single Letter (Dec. 1, 1714), 
in which Pope says, " I am obliged to you, both for 
the favours you have done me, and those you intend 
me. I distrust neither your Will nor your mecM»y, 
when it is to do good ; and if I ever become trouble- 
some or solicitous, it must not be out of expectation, 
but out of gratitude. Your Lordship may canse me 
to live agreeably in the town, or contentedly in the 
country, which is really all the difference I set be- - 
tween an easy fortune and a small one. It is indeed 
a high strain of generosity in you to think of making 
me easy all my life, only because I' have been so 
happy as to divert you some few hours ; but, if I 
may have leave to add it is because you think me no 
enemy to my native country, there wiU appear a bet- 
ter reason ; for I must of consequence be very much 
(as I sincerely am) yours, fitc." 

These voluntary ofiers, and this £>int aoe^tane^ 
ended without e%ct. The patron was not accustomed 
to such frigid gratitude : and the poet fed hig own 
pride with the dignity <^ independence. They pro- 
bably were suspidous of each other. Pope would 
not dedicate till he saw at what' rate his praise was 
valued ; he would be ** troublesome out of gratitude, 
not expectation." Halifax thought himself entitled 
to confidence ; and w<Hild give nothing, unless be 
knew what be should receive. Their commerce had 
its be^nning in hope of praise on one sid^ and of 
money on the other, and ended because Pope was lesi 
e^er of money than Halifax of praise. It is not 
likely that HaUfax had any personal benevolence to 
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Vope ; it is evident that Pope looked on Halifax 

with BcoTB and hatred. 

The Teputati(Hi of this great work failed of gaining 
him a patron ; hot it deprived him of a friend. Ad- 
dison and he were now at the head of poetry and cri- 
ticism ; and both in such a state of elevation, that, 
like the two rivals in the Roman state, one could no 
longer bear an equal, nor the other a superior. Of 
the gradual abatement of kindness between friends, 
the beginning is often scarcely discernible by them- 
selves, and the process is continued by petty provoca- 
tions, and indviUties sometimes peevishly letumcd, 
and sometimes conteraptuonsly neglected, which 
would escape all atteuticm but that of pride, and drop 
&om any memory but that of resentment. That the 
quarrel of these two wits should be minutely deducedi 
if not to t>G expected from a writer to whom, as Ho- 
mer says, "nothing but rumour has reached, and 
who has no personal knowledge." 

Pope doubtJese approached Addison, when the re- 
piitatjw of tl^ir wit fii^ brought them tc^ether, with 
the ref^Dect due to' a man whose abilities were ac- 
knowledged, ^d who, having attained that eminence 
to which he was himself aspiring, had in his bandft 
tbe di^ribution of literary fame. He paid court with 
sufficient diligence by his Prologue toi "CatOi".¥y 
his abuse of Dennis, artii with ytaige yet mote dire4;t, 
by his ppeiFi on the " Dialogues on Medals," pf which 
the immediate publication was then intended. In all 
this tb^re was oq hypocrisy ; &r be confe^ed that he 
fbimd.in AdcUson some^ing more.pl«as^ than ia 
any other man. 
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It may be supposed, that as Pope saw himself fa< 
voured by the world, and more frequently compared 
his own powers with those of othei^ his confidence in- 
creased, and his submission lessened ; and that Addi- 
son felt no delight from the advances of a young wit, 
who might soon contend with him for the highest 
place. Every great man, of whatever kind be his 
greatness, has among his friends those who officiously 
or insidiously quicken his attention to oflfences, 
heighten his disgust, and stimulate his resentment. 
Of such adherents Addison doubtless had many ; 
and Pope was now too-high to be inithout them. 

From the emission and reception of the Proposals 
for the " lUad," the kindness of Addison seems to 
have abated. Jervas the painter once plea8e<l him- 
self (Aug. 20, 1714) with imagining that he had re- 
established their friendship ; and wrote to Pope that 
Addison once suspected him of too close a confede- 
racy with Swift, but was now-satisfied with his con- 
duct. To this Pope answered, a wieek after, that his 
engagements to Swift were such as his services in 
r^ard to the subscription demanded, and that the 
Tories never put him under the necesaty of asking 
leave to be grateful. " But," says he, " as Mr. 
Addison must be the judge in what regards him- 
self, and has seemed to he no just one to me, so I 
must own to you I expect nothing but civility from 
him." In the same letter be mentions Philips, as 
having been busy to kindle animosity between them ; 
but in a Letter to Addison, he expresses some con- 
sciousness of behaviour, inattentively deficient in re. 
spect. 
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Of Swift's industry in pTomotiog the nilMcriptitHi 
there remtuns the testimony of Kennet, no friend to 
either him or Pope. 

" Nov. 2, 1713, Dr. Swift came into the cofiee- 
house, and had a bow from every body biit me, who, 
I confess, could not but despise him. When I came 
to the anti-chamber to wait, before prayers, Dr. Swift 
was the principal man of talk and btunness, and acted 
as master of requests. — Then he instructed a young 
nobleman that the best Poet in England was Mr. 
Pope (a Papist), who had begun a translation of 
Homer into English verse, for which he must have 
them all subscribe ; for, says he, the author shaU nx>t 
begin to print till / have a thousand guineas for him." 
About this time it is likely that Steele, who was, 
with all his political ftiry, good-natured and officious, 
procured an interview between these angry rivals, 
which ended in a^ravated malevolence. On this 
occasion, if the reports be true. Pope made his com- 
plaint with frankness and spirit, as a man undeserv- 
edly neglected or opposed ; and Addison afiected a 
contemptuous unconcern, and, in a calm even voic^ 
reproached Pope with his vanity, and, telUng him of 
the improvements which bis early works had received 
from his own remarks and those of Steele, said, that 
he, being now eng^ed in publick business, had no 
longer any care for his poetical reputation, not had 
any other desire> with regard to Pope, than that he 
should not; by too much arn^nce, alienate . the 
publick. 

To this Pope is said to have replied with great 
keenness and severity, upbraiding Addison with per- 
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U6catioDs which he had obtained st the publick cost, 
and charging him with mean endeavours to obstruct 
the progress of rising merit. The contest rpse so 
high, that they parted at last witJiout any inter- 
diaage of ciTility. 

TTie first volume of " Homet" was (1715) in 
time published ; and a rival version of the first Ihad, 
for rivals the time of their appearance inevitably 
made them, was immediately printed, with the name 
of Ti^ell. It was soon perceived that, among the 
followers of Addison, Tickell had the fHrefer^nce, and 
the criticlcs and poets divided into factions. " I," 
says Pope, " have the town, that is, the mob, on my 
vde ; hut it is not uncommon for the smaller party to 
supply by industry what it wants in numbers. — I 
^)peal to the people as my rightful judges, and while 
tfaey are not inclined to condemn me, shall not fear 
the high-flyers at Button's." This oppositi<Hi he im- 
mediately imputed to Addison, and complained of it 
in terms sufficiently resentful to Craggs, their com- 
ijiioti friend. 

When Addison's o^nion was asked, he declared 
tibe versions to be both good, but Tickell's the best 
that had ever been written ; and sometimes said, that 
they were both good, but th^t Tickell had more of 
'' IJomer." 

Pope was now sufficiently irritated ; his reputation 
and his interest were st hazftrd. He once intended 
to print together the four versions of Dryden, Mayp- 
waring, Pope, and Tickell, that they might be rea- 
dily compared, and fairly estimated- This ^eagu . 
seems to have been defeated by the pefiisal of 
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ToDson, who was the proprietor of the other three 
Teraions. 

Pope intended, at another time, a rigorous criti- 
cism of Tickell's translation, and had marked a 
copy, which I have seen, in all places that appeared 
defective. But, while he was thus meditating de* 
fenoe or revenge, his adversary sunk before him with- 
out a blow ; the voice of the publick was not long 
divided, and the preference was universally given to 
Pope's performance. 

He was convinced, by adding one circumstance 
to another, that the other translation was the work 
of Addison himself; but, if he knew it in Addison's 
life-time, it does not appear that he told it. He 
left his illustrious antagonist to be punished by what 
has been considered as the most painful of all reflec' 
tions, the remembrance of a crime perpetrated in vain. 
The other circumstances of their quarrel were thus 
related by Pope*. 

" Philips seemed to have been encouraged to 
abuse me in ooffee-housea, end conversations: and 
Gildon wrote a thing about Wycherley, in which 
he bad abused both me and my relations very 
grossly. Lord Warwick himself told me one day, 
that it was in vain for me to endeavour to be 
well with Mr. Addison; that his jealous temper 
would never admit of a settled friendship between 
us; and, to convince me of what he had said, as- 
. fured ne, that Addison had encouraged Gildon 
\ to publish those scandals, and had g^ven him tea 

;; * Spenco- 
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guineas after tliey were published. The next day, 
while I was heated with what I had heard, I wrote 
a letter to Mr. Addison, to let him know that I was 
not unacquainted with this behaviour of his ; that if 
I was to speak severely of bim in return for it, it 
should be not in such a dirty way ; that I should ra- 
ther tell him, himself, fairly of bis faults, and allow 
his good qualities ; and that it should be something, 
in the following manner : I then adjoined the first 
sketch of what has since been called my satire on 
Addison. Mr. Addison used nie very civilly ever 
after*" 

The verses on Addison, when they were sent to 
Atterbury, were conudered by him as the most ex- 
cellent of Pope's performances ; and the writer was 
advised, since he knew where his strength lay, not to 
suffer it to remain unemployed. 

This year (1715) being, by the subsaiption, en- 
abled to live more by choice, having persuaded his 
lather to sell their estate at Binfield, he purchased, 
I think only for bis life, that house at Twickenham, 
to which his residence afterwards procured so much 
celebration, and removed tbitber with his father and 
mother. 

Here he planted the vines and the quincnnx which 
his verses mention; and being under the necessity of 
making a subterraneous pass^e to a garden on the 
other side of the road, he adorned it with foisile 
bodies, and dignified it .with the title of a grotto, a 
place of silence and ,retreat> from which be endear 

" See, however, the Life of Addison in the fiiographia Bri- 
tamiica, last edition. R. 
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Totired to persuade his fiienda and himself that cates 
and passions could be excluded. 

A grotto is not often the wish or pleasure of an 
Englishman, who has more frequent need to solicit 
than exclude the sun; hut Pope's excavation was 
requisite as an entrance to his garden, and, as some 
men try to be proud of their defects, he extracted an 
omameut from an inconvenience, and vanity pro-' 
duced a grotto where necessity enforced a passage. 
It may be frequently remarked of the studious and 
specillative, that they are proud of trifies, and that 
their amusements seem frivolous and childish ; whe- 
ther it be that men, conscious of great reputation, 
think themselves above the reach of censure, and safe 
in the admission of n^ligent indulgences, or that 
mankind expect from elevated genius an uniformity 
of greatness, and watch its degradation with malicious 
wonder ; like him who, having followed with his eye 
an eagle into the clouds, should lament that she ever 
descended to a perch. 

While the volumes of his " Homer" were annually 
published, he collected his former works (ljM7) into 
one quarto volume, to which be prefixed a Preface, 
written with great spriteliness and deduce, which 
was afterwards reprinted, with some passages sub- 
joined that he at first omitted ; other marginal addi- 
tions of the same kind he made in the later editions 
of his poems. Waller remarks, that poets lose half 
their piaise, because the reader knows not what they 
have blotted. Pope's voradty of fame taught bim the 
art of obtmning the accumidated honour, both of what 
he bad published, and of what be had suppressed. 
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In this year his &thei died suddenly, in his se^ 
venty-fitlh year, having passed tweDty,-nine years in 
privacy. He is not known but by the character 
which his son has given him. If the money with 
which be retired was all gotten by himself, he had 
traded very sucoessiully in times when sudden ricfaes' 
were rarely attainable. 

The puldioation of the " Iliad" was at last com- 
j^ted in 17S0. The splendour and success of this 
work raised Pope many enemies, that endeavoured to 
depreciate his abilities. Burnet, who was afterwards 
a judge of no mean reputation, censured him in a 
piece called "Homerides," before it was published. 
Ducket likewise endeavoured to make him ridiculous. 
Dennis was the perpetual persecutor of all his studies. 
But, whoever his critacks were, their vrritings are lost; 
and the names which axe preserved are preserved in 
the " Dunciad." 

la this disastrous year (1720) of national infatua- 
tion, when more riches than Fern can boast were ex- 
pected from the South Sea, when' the contagion of 
avarice tainted every mind, and even poets panted 
afler wealth, Pope was seiaed with the universal paa< 
' sion, and ventured some of his money. The stock 
rose in its price ; and for a while he thought himself 
the lord of thourands. But this dream of happiness 
did not last long; and he seems to hare waked sorai 
enough to get clear with the loss only of what he once 
thought himself to have vron, and parhap& not wholly 
of that. 

Kext year he published some select poems of hia 
fiieud Dr. Paruell, with a very elegant Dedication to 
the l£arl of Oxford ; who, after all his struggles and 
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<iangers, then lived in retirement, still under iht 
frown of a TictoriooB fketion, who could take no plea- 
sure in hearing his praise. 

He gave the same year (1721) an ediUon of 
" Shakspeare." His name was now of so much au- 
thority, that Tonson thought himself entitled, by 
annexing it, to demand a suhBcription of six guineas 
for Shakspeare's plays in six quarto volumes ; nor did 
fats expectation much deceive him ; for, of seven hun- 
dred and fifty which he printed, he dispersed a great 
number at the price proposed. The reputation of that 
edition, indeed, sunk afterwards so low, that one hun- 
dred and forty copies were sold at sixteen shillings eaok. 

On this undertaking, to which Fope was induced 
by a reward of two hundred and Beventeen* pounds 
twelve shillings, he seems never to have reflected 
afterwards without vexation ; for Theobald, a man of 
heavy dil^nee. with very slender powers, first, in A 
hook called "Shakspeare Restored," and then in a 
formal edition, detected his deficiencies with all the 
insolence of victory ; and as he was now high enough 
to be feared and hated, Theobald had from others all 
the help that could be supplied, by the desire of- 
humbling a haughty character. 

From this time-Fope became an enemy to editors, 
eollaters, commentators, and verbal criticks ; and hoped 
to persuade the world, that he miscarried in this un- 
dertaking, only by having a mind too great for such 
minute employment. 

Pope in his edition undoubtedly did many things 
wrong, and letlt many things undone; but let him not 
be defrauded of his due praise. He was the first 
that knew, at least the first that uM, by whfl(t helps 
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the text might be improved. If he inspected the 

early editioDS negligently, he taught others to be 
more accurate. In his Fref^, he expanded with 
great skill and el^ance the character which had been 
given' of Shakspeare by Dryden; and he drew the 
publick attention upon bis works, which, though 
often mentioned, had been little read. 

Soon after the appearance of the " Iliad," resolving 
not to let the general kindness cool, he published 
proposals for a translation of the " OdysSey," in. five 
volumes, for five guineas. He was willing, however, 
now to have associates in his labour, being either 
weaty with toiling upon another's thoughts, or having 
heard, as Huffhead relates, that Fenton and Broome 
had already begun the work, and liking better to 
have them confederates tlian rivals. 

' In the patent, instead of saying that he had 
" translated" the " Odyssey," as he had said of the 
" Iliad,* be says, that he had " undertaken" a trans- 
lation ; and in the proposals, the subscription is said 
to be not solely for his own use, but for that of " two 
of his friends who have asnsted him in this work." 

In 1723, while he was engaged in this new version, 
he appeared before the Lords at the memorable trial 
of Bishop Atterbury, with whom he bad lived in 
great familiarity, and frequent correspondence. At- 
terbury had honestly recommended to him the study 
of the Popish controversy, in hope of his conversion; 
to which Pope answered in a manner that cannot 
much recommend his principles, or his judgement 
In questions and projects of learning, they agreed 
better. He was called at the trial to . give an 
account of Atterbu0'a domestick life atfdprivate em- 
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ployment, that it might appear how little time he 
had left for plots. Pope had but few words to uttor, 
and in those few he made several blunders. 

His letters to Atterbuiy express the utmost es- 
teem, tenderness, and gratitude ; " perhaps," says he, 
** it is not only in this world that I may have cause 
to remember the Bishop of Rochester." At their last 
interview in the Tower, Atterbury presented him 
with a Bible * 

Of the "Odyssey" Pope translated only twelve 
books ; the rest were the work of Broome and Fen- 
toD : the notes were written wholly by Broome, who 
■ was not over-liberally rewarded. The publick was 
carefully kept ignorant of the several shares ; and an 
account vi&a subjoined at the conclusion, which is 
now known not to be true. 

The first copy of Pope's books, with those of Fen- 
ton, are to be seen in the Museum. The parts of 
Pope are less interlined than the " Iliad ;" and tfae 
latter books of the " Iliad" less than the former. 
He grew dexterous by practice, and every sheet ena- 
bled him to write the next with more facility. The 
books of Fenton have very few alterations by the 
hand of Pope. Those of Broome have not been 
found ; but Pope complained, as it is reported, that 
he had much trouble in correcting them. 

His contract with Lintot was the same as for the 
" Iliad," except that only one hundred pounds were 
to be paid him for each volume. Ilie number of 

* The late Mr. Groves of Claverton informs ub, that this Bible 
was aflerwards used in the Chapel of Prior-Park. Dr. Warbur- 
ton probably presented it to Mr. Allen. C. 
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subscribers was five hnndred and seventy-four, and 
of copies eight hundred and nineteen; so that his 
profit, when he had paid his assistants, was still very 
considerable. The work was finished in 17S!5; and 
from that time he resolved to make no more transla- 
tions. 

The sale did not answer Lintot's expectation; and 
fae then pretended to discover something of iiaad in 
Pope, and commenced or threatened a suit in Chan- 
cery. 

On the English " Odyssey " a critidsm was pub- 
lished by Spence, at that time Prelector of poetry at 
Oxfcad ; a man whose learning was not very great, 
and whose mind was not very powerful. His criti- 
cism, however, wa» commonly juat ; what he diooght, 
he thought rightly ; and bis remarks were recom- 
mended by his coolness and candour. In him Pope 
had the first experience of a critick without malevo- 
lence, who thought it as much his duty to display 
beauties as expose faults ; who censured with respect, 
and praised with alacrity. 

With this criticism Pope was so little ofiended, 
that he sought the acquaintance of the writer, who 
lived with him from that time in great familiarity, 
attended him in his last hours, and compiled memo- 
rials of his conversation. The regariof Pope recom- 
mended him to the great and powerful ; and he ob- 
tained very valuable preferments in the Church. 

Not long after. Pope was returning home fiom-a 
visit in a friend's coach, which, in passing a bridge, 
was overturned into the water ; the windows were 
closed, and being unable to force them open, he was 
iu danger of immediate death, when the postilion 
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snatched him out by breaking the glass, of which the 
fragments cut two of his fingers in such a manner, 
that he lost their use. 

Voltaire, who was then in England, sent him a 
Letter of Consolation. He had been entertained 
by Pope at his table, where he talked with so much 
grossness, that Mrs. Pope was driven from the room. 
Pope discover^, by a trick, that he was a spy for the 
Court, and never considered him as a man worthy of 
confidence. 

He soon afterwards (1737) joined with Swift, who 
was then in England, to publish three volumes of 
Miscellanies, in which, amongst other things, he 
inserted the " Memoirs of a Parish Oerk," in ridi- 
cule of Bumet'a importance in his own History, 
and a " Debate upon Bkck and White Horses,** 
mitten in all the formalities of a legal process by 
the assistance, as is sud, of Mr. Fortescue, ^er- 
wards Master (tf the Rolls. Before these Miscel* 
lanies is a preface ngned by Swift and Pope, but 
apparently written hy Pope ; in which he makes a 
ridiculous and romantick complaint a£ the robbe- 
ries committed upoo autbm's by the clandestine 
seizure and sale of their papers. He tells in tra^ 
gick strains, how " the cabinets cS the Sick and 
the closets of ■ the Dead have been broke open 
and ransacked;" as if those violences were often 
committed for papers of uncertain and accidental 
vafaie, which are rarely provoked by real treasures ; 
S8 if ejHgrams and essays were in danger, where 
gold and diamonds are safe. A cat hunted for his 
nnisk is, according to Pc^'s account, but the em- 
blem of a wit winded by booksellers. 
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His complaint, however, received some attest- 
ation ; for, the same year, the Lettera written by him 
to Mr. Cromwell in his youth, were sold by Mrs. 
Tbomas to Curll, who printed them. 

In these Miscellanies was first published the " Art 
of Sinking in Poetry," which, by such a train of 
consequences as usually passes in literary quarrels, 
gave in a short time, according to Pope's account, 
occasion to the " JDunciad." 

In the following year (1728) he began to put At- 
terbury's advice in practice ; and shewed bis satirical 
powers by publishing the " Dunciad," one of his- 
greatest and most elaborate performances, in which 
he mdeavoured to -aink into contempt all the writers 
by whom he had been attacked, and some others 
whom he thought unable to defend themselves. 

At the head of the X)unces he placed poor Theo- 
bald, whom he accused of ingratitude ; but whose 
real crime was supposed- to be that of having revised 
" Shakspeare " more happily than himself. This sa- 
tire had the effect which he intended, by blasting 
the characters which it touched. Ralph, who, un- 
necessarily interposing in the quarrel, got a place in 
a subsequent edition, complained that for a time he 
was in danger of starving, as the booksellers had no 
longer any confidence in bis capacity. 

The prevalence o'f this poem was gradual imd slow ; 
the plan» if not wholly new, was little understood 
by common readers. Many of the atliisions required 
illustration ; the names were oflen expressed only by 
the initial and final lett^^ and, if they had been 
printed at length, were such as few bad known or 
recollected. Tbe subject itself bad . nothing geue- 
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rally interestiDg, for wbom did it concern to know 
that one or another scribbler was a dunce? If, there- 
fore, it had been possible for those who were at- 
tacked to conceal their pain and their resentment, 
the ** Dunciad" might have made its way very slowly 
in the world. 

This, however, was not to be expected : every 
man is of importance to himself, and therefore, in 
his own opinion, to others; and, supposing the 
world already acquainted with all his pleasures and 
bis pains, is perhaps the first to publish injuries or 
misfortunes, which had never been known unless 
related by himself, and at which those that hear 
them will only laugh ; for no man sympathises with 
the srarows of vanity. 

The history of the " Dunciad" is very minutely 
related by Pope himself, in a Dedication which he 
yiTote to Lord Middlesex in the name of Savage. 

" I will relate-the war of the ' Dunces' (for so it 
has been commonly called), which began in the year 
17S7, and ended in 1730." 

" When Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope thought it pro- 
per, for reasons specified in the Preface to their Mis- 
cellanies, to publish such little pieces of theirs as had 
casually got abroad, there was added to th^m the 
* Treatise of the Bathos* or the Art of Sinking in 
Poetry.' It happened that, in one chapter of this 
piece, the several species of bad poets were ranged in 
classes, to which were prefixed almost all the letters 
of the alphabet (the greatest part of them at ran- 
dom) ; but such was the number of poets eminent in 
that art, that some one' or other took every letter to 
himself: all fell into so violent a fiiry, that, for half 
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a year or more, the common newspapers (in most of 
whicb they had some property, as being hired writers) 
were filled with the most abusive falsehoods and scur- 
rilities they could {>ossibly devise ; a libeity no way 
to be wondered at in those people, and in those 
papers, that, for many years during the uncontronled 
licence of the press, had aspersed almost all the great 
characters of the age ; and this with impunity, their 
own persons and names being utterly secret and ob- 
scui;e. 

" This gave Mr. Pope the thought, that he had 
now some opportunity of doing good, by detecting 
i^nd dragging into light these common enemies of 
mankind ; since to invalidate this universal slander, 
it sufficed to shew what contemptible men were the 
authors of it. He was not without hopes that, by 
manifesting the- dulness of those who had only ma- 
lice to recommend them, either the booksellers would 
not find theii account in employing them, or the 
men themselves, when discovered, want courage to 
proceed in so unlawful an occupation. This it was 
that gave birth to the ' Dunciad ;' and be thought 
it an happiness, that, by the late flood of slander 
on himself, he bad acquitted such a peculiar right 
over their names as was necessary to this design. 

" On the 12th of March, 1729, at St James's, 
that poem was presented to the King and Qneen 
(who had before been pleased to read it) by the 
right honourable Sir Robert Walpole ; and, some 
days after, the whole impression was taken and dis- 
persed by several noblemen and persons of the first 
distinction. 

" It is certainly a tnie observation, that no peoi^e 
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are so impatient of censure as those who are the 
greatest glanderers, which was wonderfully exem- 
plified on this occasion. On the day the book was 
first vended, a crowd of authors besieged the shop; 
intre^iee, advices, threats of law and battery, nay 
cries of treason, were all employed to hinder the 
coming out of the 'Dunciad;' on the other side, the 
booksellers and hawkers made as great efforts to 
procure it. What could a few poor authors do 
gainst so great a majority as the publick ? There 
waa no stopping a torrent with a finger ; Eo oyt it 
came. 

" Many ludicrous drcumstances attended it. The 
' Dunces ' {for by this name they were called) held 
weekly clubs, to consult of hostilities against the 
author ; one wrote a letter to a great minister, as- 
suring him Mr. Fope was the greatest enemy the 
government had ; and another bought his image la 
clay, to execute him in effigy ; with which sad sort 
of satisfaction the gentlemen were a little comforted. 

" Some false editions of the hook having an owl 
in their frontispiece, the true one, to distinguish it, 
fixed in its etead an ass laden with authors. Then 
another surreptitious one being printed with the 
same .ass, the new edition in octavo returned for dis- 
tinction to the owl again. Hence arose a great con- 
test of booksellers against booksellers, and advertise- 
ments against advertisements; some recommending 
the edition of the owl, and others the edition of the 
ass ; by which names they came to be distinguished.- 
to the great hwour also of the gentlemen of the 
* Dunciad.' " 
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Pope appears by this narrative to have contem- 
plated his victory over the " Dunces'* with great 
exultation ; and such was his delight in the tumult 
which he had raised, that for a while bis natural 
sensibility was suspended, and he read reproaches 
and invectives without emotion, consideriDg them 
ouly as the necessary effects of that pain which be 
rejoiced in having given. 

It cannot however be concealed that, by his own 
confession, he was the aggressor ; for nobody believes 
that the letters in the " Bathos " were placed at ran- 
dom ; and it may be discovered that, when he thinks 
himself concealed, he indulges the common vanity of 
common men, and triumphs in those distinctions 
which he had affected to despise. He is proud 
that his book was presented to the King and Queen 
by tbe right honourable Sir Robert Walpole ; he is 
proud that they had read it before ; he is proud that 
the edition was taken off by the nobility and persons 
of the first distinction. 

The edition of which he speaks was, I bdieve, 
that which, by telling in the text tbe names, and in 
the notes the characters, of those whom be bad sati- 
rised, was made intelligible and diverting. 'The 
criticks had now declared their approbation of the 
plan, and the common reader b^an to like it with- 
out fear ; those who were strangers to petty litera- 
ture, and therefore unable to dedpher initials and 
blanks;, bad now names and persons l^ught within 
their view; and delighted- in the visible effect of 
those shafts of malice, which they had hitherto con- 
templated, as shot into the air. 
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Dennis, upon the fresh provocation now given 
him, renewed the enmity which had for a time been 
appeased by mutual civilities ; and published remarks, 
which be had till then suppiessed, upon the *' Rape 
of the Lock." Many more grumbled in secret, or 
vented their resentment in the newspapers by epi-' 
grams or invectives. 

Ducket, indeed, being mentioned as loving Bur- 
net with " pious passion," pretended that his moral 
character was injured, and for some time declared his 
resolution to take vengeance with a cudgel. But 
Pope appeased him, by changing " pious passion" to 
" cordial fiiendsbip v' and by a note, in which he ve- 
hemently disclaims the malignity of meaning imputed 
to the first expressdon. 

Aaron Hill, who was represented as diving for the 
prize, expostulated with Fope in a manner so much 
superior to all mean solicitation, tfaat'Pope was re- 
duced to sneak and shuffle, sometimes to deny, and ' 
sometimes to apolt^ze; he first endeavours to wound, 
and is then afraid to own that he meant a blow. 

The " Dunciad," in the complete edition, is ad- ' 
dressed to Dr. Swift : of the notes, part were written 
by Dr. Arbutfanot ; and an apologetical Letter was 
prefixed, signed by Cleland, but supposed to have 
been written by Pope. 

After this general war upon dulness, he seems to 
have indulged. himself awhile in tranquillity; but 
his subsequent productions prove that he was not idle. 
He published (1731) a poem on " Taste," in which 
he very particularly and severely critidses the house, 
the furniture, the gardens, and t|te entertainments, 

VOL. Till. 1 
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of Timon, s man of great we^th and little taste. 
By Timon he "was universally supposed, and by the 
Earl of Burhngton, to whom the poem was addressed, 
was privately said, to mean the Duke of Chandos; 
a man perhaps too mndi delighted with pomp and 
show, but of a temper kind and beneficent, and 
who had consequently the voice of the publick in his 
&vour. 

. A violent outcry was therefore raised against the 
ingratitude and treachery of Pope, who was said to 
have been indebted to the patronage of Chandos for 
a present of a thousand pounds, and who gained the 
opportunity of insulting him by the kindness of bis 
invitation. 

The receipt of the thousand pounds Pope publickly 
denied ; but from the reproach which the attack on 
a character so amiable brought upon him, he tried all 
means of escaping. The name of Cleland was again 
employed in an apology, by which no man was satis- 
fied ; and he was at last reduced to shelter hie teme- 
rity behind dissimulation, and endeavour to make 
that disbelieved which he never had confidence openly 
to deny. He wrote an exculpatory letter to the 
Duke, which was answered with great magnanimity, 
as by a man who accepted his excuse without believ- 
ing his professions. He said, that to have ridiculed 
his taste, or his buildings, had been an indifierent 
action in another man ; but that in Pope, after . the 
reciprocal kindness that had been exchanged between 
them, it had been less easily excused. 

Pope, in one of his Utetters, complaining of the 
treatment which, his. poem had found, "owns that 
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Aicb critickB can intimidate him, nay almost persuade 
him to write no more, which is a compliment this 
age deserves." The man who threatens the world is 
always ridiculous; for the world can easily go on 
without him, and in a short time will cease to miss 
him. T hare heard of an idiot, who used to revenge 
his vexations by lying all night upon the bridge. 
'* There is nothing," says Juvenal, " that a man will 
not believe in his own favour." Pope had been flat- 
tered till he thought himself one of the moving powers 
in the system of life. When he talked of laying down 
his pen, those who sat round him entreated and im- 
I^ored; and self-love did not suflfer him to suspect 
that they went away and laughed. 

The following year deprived him of Gay, a man 
whom he had known early, and whom he seemed to 
love with more tenderness than any other of his lite- 
rary fnends. Pope was now forty-four years old; an 
^e at which the mind begins less easily to admit new 
confidence, and the will to grow less flexible; and 
when, therefore, the departure of an old friend is very 
acutely felt. 

In the next year he lost his mother, nbt by an 
unexpected death, for she had lasted to the age of 
ninety-three ; but she did not die unlamented. The 
fflial (Hfity of Pope was in the highest degree amiable 
and exemplary; his parents had the happiness of 
living till he was at the summit of poetical reputa- 
tion, till he was at ease in his fortune, and without a 
rival in his fame, and found no diminution of his 
respect or tenderness. Whatever was his pride, to 
them he was obedient ; and whatever was his irrita- 
I 2 
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bility, to them he was gentle. Life has, among its 
soothing and quiet comforts, few things better to give 
than such a son. 

One of the pass^^s of Pope's life, whidi seems to 
deserve some enquiry, was a publication of Letters 
between him and many of his friends, which falling 
into' the hands of Curll, a rapacious bookseller of no 
good fame, were by him printed and sold. This 
volume containing some Letters from noblemen, 
Pope incited a prosecution against him in the House 
of Lords for a breach of privilege, and attended , 
himself to stimulate the resentment of his friends. 
Curll appeared at the bar, and, knowing himself In 
no great danger, spoke of Pope with very little re- 
verence. " He has," said Curll, " a knack at verwfy- 
ing, hut in prose I think myself a match for him." 
When the orders of the House were examined, none 
of them appeared to have been infringed; Curll went 
away triumphant, and Pope was left to seek some 
other remedy. 

Curll's account was, that one evening a man in s 
clei^yman's gown, but vrith a lawyer's band, brought 
and offered to sale a number of printed volumes, which 
he found to be Pope's epistolary correspondence; that 
he asked no name, and was told none, but gave the 
price demanded, and thought himself auth^sed to 
use his purchase to his own advantage. 

That Cutll gave a true account of the transaction 
it is reasonable to believe, because no felsehood was 
ever detected;, and when, some years afterwards, I 
menrioned it to Lintot, the son of Bernard, he de- 
clared his opinion to be, that Pope knew better tfaaa - 
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any jbody dae how Curll obtained the copies, because 
another parcel was at the same time sent to himself, 
for which no price had ever been demanded, as be 
made known his resolution not to pay a porter, and 
consequently not to deal with a nameless agent. 

Such care had been taken to make them publick, 
that they were sent at once to two booksellers ; to 
Curll, who was likely to seize them as a prey ; and 
to Lintot, who might be expected to give Pope In- 
formation of the seeming injury. Lintot, I believe, 
did nothing; and Curll did what was expected. 
That to make them publick was the only purpose 
may be reastmably supposed, because the numbers 
offered to sale by the private messengers shewed that 
hope of gain could not have been the motive of the 
impression. > 

It seems that Fope, being desirous of printing his 
Lettera, and not knowing how to do, without impu- 
tation of vanity, what has in this country been done 
very rarely, contrived an appearance of compulsion ; 
that, when he could complun that bis Letters were 
surreptitiously published, he might decently and d^ 
fensively publish them himself 

Pope's private correspondence, thus promulgated, 
filled the nation with praises of his candour, tender- 
ness, and benevolence, the purity of his purposes, and 
the fidelity of his friendship. There were some Let- 
ters which a very good or a very wise man would wish 
suppressed ; hut, as they had been already exposed, it 
was impracticable now to retract them. 

From the perusal of those Letters, Mr. Allen first 
conceived the desire of knowing him ; and with bo 
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mui^ zeal ctid he cultivate the fnendship whicb he 
had newly formed, that, when Pope told his purpose 
of vindicating hie own property hy a genuine edition, 
he offered to pay the cost. 

This however Pope did not accept; but in time so- 
lidted a subscription for a ^arto volume, which ap- 
peared (1737) I believe, with suffident profit. In the 
Preface he tells, that his Letters were reposited in a 
jEriend's library, said to be the Earl of Oxford's, and 
that the copy thence stolen was sent to the press. The 
story was doubtless received with different degrees of 
credit. It may be suspected that the Preface to the 
Miscellanies was written to prepare the publick for 
such an incident; and to strengthen this opinion, 
James Worsdale, a painter, who was employed in 
cl^destine negotiations, but whose veracity was veiy 
doubtful, declared that he was the messenger who 
carried, by Pope's direction, the books to Curll. 

When they were thus published and avowed, as 
they had relation to recent &cts, and persons either 
then living or not yet forgotten, they may be sup- 
posed to have found readers ; but as the &cte w«re 
minute, and the characters, being either private or 
literary, were little known, or little regarded, they 
awakened no pojiular kindness or resentment; the 
book never became much the subject of ctmversation ; 
some read it as contemporary history, and some per^ 
haps as a model of epistolary langujige; but those 
who read it did not talk of it. Not much therefore 
was added by it to fabie or envy ; nor do I remem- 
ber that it produced either publick praise or publick 
censure. 

It had, howevn, in some degree, the recommen'da- 
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tion of novelty. Our language had few Letters, ex- 
sept those of statesmen. Howel, indeed, about a 
century ago, published his Letters, which are com- 
mended by Morho£f, and which alone of his hundred 
volumes continue his memory. Loveday's Letters 
were printed only once ; those of Herbert and Sudc- 
ling are hardly known. Mrs. Phillips's ^Oriuda's] 
are equally neglected. And those of Walsh seem 
written as exercises, and were never sent to any living 
mistress or friend. Pope's epistolary excellence bad 
an open field ; he had no English rival, living or dead. 
Pope i^seeu in this collection as connected with 
the other contemporary wits, aud certainly suffers no 
di^race in the comparison ; biit it must be remem- 
bered, that he had the power of favouring himself* 
he might have originally bad publication in his mind, 
^d have written with care, or have afterwards se- 
lected those which he had most happily conceived* 
or most diligently laboured ; and 1 know not whethra 
th^e does not appear something more studied and 
artifidal* in his productions than the rest, except 
one long Letter by Bolingbroke, composed with all 
the skill and industry of a professed author. It is 
indeed not easy to distinguish afiectation from habit; 
he thaf has once studiously formed a style^j rarely 
writes afterwards with complete ease. Pope may be 
said to write always wiUi his reputati<m in his bead ; 
Swift, perhaps, like a man who rememlira^ he was 

* The«w letters were evidently prepared for the press by Pope 
himsell. Some of the originals, lately diacovered, will prove this 
beyond all dispute— in the edition of Pope's works lately pnb- 
. liriiedliy Mr. Bowles. C. 
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writing to Pope ; but Arbuthnot. like one who lets 
thoughts drop from his pen as they rise into his mind. 

Before these Letters appeared, he published the 
first part of what he persuaded himself to thiuk a 
system of Ethicks, under the title of -an "Essay on 
Man ;" which, if his Letter to Swift (of Sept. 14, 
1725,) be rightly explained by the commentate, bad 
been eight years under his consideration, and of 
which he seems to have desired the success with great 
solicitude. He had now many open, and doubtless 
many secret enemies. The " Dunces " were yet 
smarting with the war ; and the superiority which 
he publickly arretted, disposed the world to wisli his 
humiliation. 

All this he knew, and against all this he provided. 
His own name, and that of his friend to whom the 
work is inscribed, were in the first editions carefully 
suppressed ; and the poem, being of a new kind, was 
ascribed to one or another, as favour determined, or 
conjecture wandered ; it was given, says Warburton, 
to every man, except him only who coidd write it. 
Those who like only when they like tlie author, and 
who are under the dominion of a name, condemned 
it ; and those admired it who are willing to scatter 
praise at random, which while it is unappropriated 
excites no envy. Those iriends of Pope, that were 
trusted vrith the seo^t, went about lavishing honours 
on the new-bom poet, and hinting that Pope was 
never so much in danger from any former rival. 

To those authors whom be had personally offend- 
ed, and to those whose opinion the world considered 
as decisive-, and whom he suspected of envy or ma-^ 
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levolence, he sent his Essay as a jiresent' before publi- 
cation, that they might defeat their owa enmity by 
praises, which they could not afterwards decently 
retract. 

With these precautions, iu 173S was published 
the first part of the " Essay on Man." There had 
been for some time a report that Pope was busy 
upon a System of Morality ; but this design was not 
discovered in the new poem, which had a form and 
a title with which its readers were unacquainted. 
Its reception was not uniform ; some thought it a 
very imperfect jnece, though not without good lines. 
While the author was unknown, som^ as will al- 
ways h^pen, favoured him as an adventurer, and 
some censured him as an intruder ; but all thought 
bim above neglect ; the sale increased, and editions 
were multiplied. 

The subsequent editions of the first Epistle ex- 
hilnted two memorable corrections. At first, the 
poet and his iriend 

Expatiate freely o'er this scene of man, 
A mighty maze ^ walks loitlwut a plan : 

For which he wrote afterwards, 

A mighty maze, but not without a plan : 
for, if there were no plan, it were in vain to describe 
or to trace the maze. 

The other alteration was of these lines ; 

And Bpite of pride, and in thy reaaon't gpite,' 
One truth is clear, whatever is, is right ; 

but having afterwards diiscovered, or been shewn. 
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that the " truth" which subsisted " in spite of 
reason " could not be very " clear," he substituted 

And spite of pride, in erring reason's spite. 

To such oversights will the most vigorous mind 
be liable, when it is employed at once upon argu- 
ment and poetry. 

The second and third Epistles were published ; 
and Pope was, I believe, more and more suspected 
of writing them; at last, in 1734, he avowed the 
fourth, and claimed the honour of a moral poet. 

In the conclusion it is sufficiently acknowledged, 
that the doctrine of the " Essay on Man" was re- 
ceived from Bolingbroke, who is said to have ridi- 
culed Pope, among those who enjoyed his confi- 
dence, as having adopted and advanced principles 
of which he did not perceive the consequence, and 
as blindly propagating opinions' contrary to his own. 
That those communications had been consolidated 
into a scheme regularly drawn, and delivered to 
.Pope, from whom it returned only transformed from 
prose to ver^e, has beep reported, but can hardly be 
true. The Essay plainly appears the febrick of a 
poet : what Bolingbroke supplied could be only tbe 
first principles ; the order, illustration, and embel- 
lishments, must all be Pope's. 

These principles it is not my business to clear 
from obscurity, dogmatism, or falsehood; but they 
were not immediately examined ; philosophy and 
poetry have not oftea the same readers ; and the 
Essay abounded in splendid amplifications, and 
sjwklisg sentences, which were read and admixed 
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witb no great attention to their ultimate purpose ; 
its flowers canght the eye, which did not see what 

the gay foliage concealed, and for a time flourished 
in the sunshine of universal approbation. So little 
was any evil tendency discovered, that, as innocence 
is nnsnspicioua, many read it for a manual of piety. 

Its reputation soon invited a translator. It was 
Srat turned into French prose, and afterwards by 
Resnel into verse. Both translations fell into the 
bands of Croasaz, who first, when be had the ver- 
sion in prose, wrote a general censure, and after- 
wards reprinted Resnel's version, with particular 
remarks upon every paragraph. 
' Crousaz was a professor of Switzerland, eminent 
£)r bis treatise of Logick, and bis " Kxamen de Fyr- 
rhonisme;" and, however little known or r^rded 
here, was no mean antagonist. His mind was one 
of those in which philosophy and piety are happily 
united. He was accustomed to argument and dis- 
quiration, and perhaps was grown too desirous of de- 
tecting faults ; but bis intentions were always right, 
bis opinions were solid, and bis religion pure. 

His incessant vigilance for the promotion of piety 
disposed bim to look with distrust upon all metaphy- 
sical systems of Theology, and all schemes of vir- 
tue and happiness purely rational ; and therefore it 
was not long before be was persuaded that the posi- 
tions of Pope, as they terminated for the most part 
in natural religion, were intended to draw mankind 
away from revelation, and to represent the whole 
course of tbings as a necessary concatenation of in- 
dtssoluble&taUty ; and it is undeniable, that in many 
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pass^es a reli^ous iye may easily discover exj^es- 
aioDS not very favourable to morals, or to liberty. 

About this time Warburton began to make bis 
appearance in the first raijka of learning. He was a 
man of vigorous faculties, a mind fervid and vehe- 
ment, supplied by incessant and unlimited enquiry, 
with wonderful extent and variety of knowledge, 
which yet had not oppressed his imt^nation, nor 
clouded his perspicacity. To every work he brought 
a memory full fraught, together with a fancy fertile 
of original combinations, and at once exerted the 
powers of the scholar, the reasoner, and the wit. 
But bis knowledge was too multifarious to be always 
exact, and his pursuits too ei^r to be always cau- 
tious. His abilities gave him an haughty confidence, 
which he ^sd^ned to conceal or mollify; and his 
impatience of opposition disposed him to treat his 
adversaries with such contemptuous superiority as 
made his readers commonly his enemies, and excited 
against the advocate the wishes of some who favoured 
the cause. He seems to have adopted the Roman 
Emperor's determination, oderint dum metuant ; he 
used no allurements of gentle language, but wished 
to compel rather than persuade. 

His style is copious without selection, and forci- 
ble without neatness ; he took the words that pre- 
sented themselves : his diction is coarse and impure, 
and his sentences are unmeasured. 

. He had, in the early part of his life, pleased him- 
self with the notice of inferior vrits, and correspond- 
ed with the enemies of Pope. A Letter* was pro- 

* This letter is. in Mr. Malone's Supplement to Shakspeare, 
voL i. p. 223. C. 
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duced, when he had perhaps himself foi^tten it, in 
which he tells Concanen, " Dryden, I observe, bor- 
rows for want of leisure, and Pope for want of genius ; 
Milton out of pride, and Addison out of modesty." 
And when Theobald published " Shakspeare," in 
opposition to Pope, the best notes were supplied by 
Warburton. 

But the time was now come when Warburton was to 
change his opinion ; and Pope was to find a defender 
in him who had contributed so much to the exalta- 
tion of his rival. 

The arrogance of Warburton exdted against him 
every artifice of offence, and therefore it may be sup- 
posed that bis union with Pope was censured as 
hypocritical inconstancy*; but surely to think differ- 
entlyi at difierent times, of poetical merit, may be 
easily allowed. Such opinions are often admitted, 
and dismissed, without/ nice examination. Who is 
there that has not found reason for changing his 
mind about questions of greater importance ? 

Warburton, whatever was his motive, undertook, 
without solicitation, to rescue Pope from the talons 
of Crousaz, by freeing him from the imputation of 
favouring fatality, or rejecting revelation ; and from 
month to month continued a vindication of the 
" Essay on Man," in the literary journal of that 
time called " The Republick of Letters." 

Pope, who probably began to doubt the tendency 
of his own work, was glad that the positions, of 
which he perceived himself not to know the frill 
meaning, could by any mode of interpretation be 
made to mean well. How much be was pleased with 
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his gratuitous defender, the following Letter evi- 
dently shews : 

" Sir, April 11, 1732. 

" I have just received from Mr. R. two more of 
your Letters. It is in the greatest hurry ima- 
gioable that I write this ; but I cannot help thank- 
ing you in particular for your third Letter, which 
is so extremely clear, short, and full, that I think 
Mr..Crousaz ought never to have another answer, 
and deserved not so good an one. I can only say, 
you do him too much honour, and me too much 
right, so odd as the expression seems ; for you have 
made my system as clear as I ought to have done, 
and could not. It is indeed the same system as 
mine, but illustrated with a ray of your own, as they 
say our natural body is the same still when it is glo- 
rified. I am sure I like it better than I did before, 
and so will every man else. I know I meant just 
what you explain ; but I did not explain my own 
meaning so well as you. You understand me as 
well as I do myself; but you express me better than 
I could express myself. Fray accept the sincerest 
acknowledgments. I cannot but wish these Letters 
were put together in one Book, and intend {with 
-your leave) to procure a translation of part at least, or 
of all of them, into French; but I shall not proceed 
a step without your consent and opinion, &c." 

By this fond and eager acceptance of an exculpa* 
tory comment, Pope testified that, whatever might 
be the seeming or real import of the principles which 
be had received from Bolingbroke, he had not inten- 
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tionally attacked rdi^on ; and Bolingbroke. if be 
meant to make him, without his own consent, an in- 
strument of mischief, found him now engaged, with 
his eyes open, on the side of truth. 

It is known that Bolingbroke concealed from Fope 
his real opinions. He once discovered tbem to Mr. 
Hooke, who related them again to Pope, and was 
told by him that he must have mistaken the mean- 
ing of what he heard ; and Bolingbroke, when Pope's 
uneasiness incited him to desire an explanation, de- 
clared that Hooke had misunderstood him. 

Bolingbroke hated Warburton, who had drawn 
hif) pupil from him ; and a little before Pope's death 
they bad a dispute, from which they parted with 
mutual aversion. 

From this time Pope lived in the closest intimacy 
with bis commentator, and amply rewarded his kind- 
ness and his zeal ; for he introduced him to Mr. 
Murray, by whose interest he became preacher at 
Lincoln's Inn ; and to Mr. Allen, who gave him his 
niece and his estate, and by consequence a bishop- 
rick. When he died, he left him the property of 
his works; a legacy which may be reasonably esti< 
mated at four thousand pounds. 

Pope's fondness for the ".Essay on Man" appeared 
by his de^re of its propagation. Dobson, who had 
gained reputation by his version of Prior's " Solo- 
mon," was employed by him to translate it into 
Latin verse, and was for that purpose some time at 
Twickenham; but he left his work, whatever was 
the reason, unfinished ; and, by Senson's invitation, 
undertook the longer task of " Paradise Lost." Pope 
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then desired his fiiend to find- a scholar who should 
turn his Essay into Lrfttin prose ; but no such per- 
formance has ever appeared. 

Pope lived at this time among the Great, with 
that reception and respect to which his works entitled 
him, and which he had not impaired by any private 
misconduct or factious partiality. Though Boling- 
broke was his friend, Walpole was not his enemy ; 
but treated him with so much consideration as, at 
his request, to solicit and obtain from the French 
Minister an abbey for Mr. Southcot, whom he con- 
sidered himself as obliged to reward, by this exertion 
of his interest, for the benefit which he had received 
from his attendance in a long illness. 

It was said, that, when the Court was at Rich- 
mond, Queen Caroline had declared her intention 
to visit him. This may have been only a careless 
efiiision, thought on no more : the repcn-t of such 
notice, however, was soon in many mouths ; and, if 
I do not forget or misapprehend Savage's account, 
Pope, pretending to decline what was not yet offered, 
left his house for a time, not, I suppose, for any 
other reason than lest he should be thought to stay 
at home in expectation of an honour which would 
not be conferred. He was therefore angry at Swift, 
who represents him as " refusing the visits of a 
Queen," because he knew that what had never been 
offered had never been refused. 

Beside the general system of morality, supposed 
to be contained in the " Essay on Man," it was his 
intention to write distinct poems upon the difife-ent 
duti^ or conditions of life ; one of which is the 
Epistle to Lord Bathurst (1733) on the " Use of 
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Riches," a piece on which be declared great labour to 
have been bestowed.* 

Into this poem some incidents are historically 
thrown, and some known characters are introduced, 
with others of which it is difficult to say how for they 
are real or fictitious ; but the praise of KyrI, the Man 
of R08S, deserves particular examination, who, after a 
long and pompons enumeration of his publick works 
and prirate charities, is said to have difiused all those 
blessings from jive hundred a-year. Wonders are 
willingly told, and willingly heard. The truth is, 
that KyrI was a man of known integrity and active 
benevolence, by whose solicitation the wealthy were 
persuaded to pay contributions to his charitable 
schemes; ibis influence he obtained by an example 
of liberality exerted to the utmost extent of his 
power, and was thus enabled to give more than he 
bad. This account Mr. Victor received &om the 
minister of the place : and I hare preserved it, that 
the praise of a good man, being made more.orediU^ 
may be more solid. Narrations of romantick and 
impracticable virtue will be read with wonder, but 
that which is unattainable is recommended in vain ; 
that good may be endeavoured, it must be shewn to 
be possible. 

This is the only piece in which the author has 
given a hint of his religion, by ridiculing the cere- 
mony of burning the pope, and by mentioning with 
some indignation the inscription on the Monument. 

When this poem was first pubUshed, the dialogue, 
having no letters of direction, was perplexed and ob- 

".Spence. 

Vol. Tin. K 
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scure. Pope seems to have written with. no very dis- 
tinct idea ; for he calls that an " Epistle to Batburst,' 
in which Batburst is introduced as speaking. 

He afterwards (1734) inscribed to Lord Cobham 
his "Characters of Men,'* written with close attention 
to the operations of the mind and modifications of 
life. In this poem he has endeavoured to establish 
and exempliiy bis favourite theory of the TuUng 
Passion, by which be means an original direction of 
desiire to some particular object ; an innate affection, 
which ^ves all action a detei^inate and invariable 
tendency, and operates upon the whole system of life, 
cither openly, or more secretly by the intervention of 
some accidental or subordinate propension. 

Of any passion, thus innate and irresistible, the 
existence may reasonably be doubted. Human cha- 
racters are by no means constant; men change by 
change of place, of fortune, of acquaintance ; he who 
is at one time a lover of pleasure, is at another a 
lover of money. Those indeed who attain any ex- 
cellence, conimonly spend life in one pursuit: for 
excellence is not often gained upon easier terms. Bnt 
to the particular species of excellence men are di- 
rected, not by an ascendant planet or predominating 
humour, but by the first book which they read, some 
6arly convei^tion which they heard, or some accident 
whidi excited ardour and emulation. 

It must be at least allowed that this ruling Pas- 
sion, antecedent to reason and observation, mu'st have 
an object independent on human contrivance ; for 
there c&n be no natural desire of artificial good. No 
man therefore can be bom, in the strict acceptation, 
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I lover of money; for he may be bom where-money 
does not exist : nor can he be bom, ia a moral sense, 
a lover pf his .country ; for society, politically legn- 
tated, is a state oontradiitinguished from a state of 
natuM ; and any attention to that coalition of inte- 
rests vrhieh makes the faap^nness of a country, is pos- 
sdble only to those whom enquiry and reflecticm have 
enaUed to CMoprebend it. 

Tliis doctrine is in itself pernicious as well as 
^Ise : its tendency is to prodnce the belief of a kind 
of moral predestination, or over-ruling principle which 
cannot be resisted ; he that admits it is prepared to 
comply with every desire ^t caprice or opportunity 
shall excite, and to flatter' himself that he submits 
only to the lawful dominiim of Nature, in obeying 
t^ resistlen authority of his rvUng Paseion. 

Pope has farmed his theory with so little skill, 
that, in ^be examples by which he illustrates and 
eon&rms it, he has confounded passions, ^petates, 
and habits. 

To the " Ch»acterg of Men," he added looo after, 
in an Epistle supposed to have been addressed to 
Martha 'Kount, but which the last edition has taken 
from her, t^ " Characters of Women." This poem, 
whidi was laboured witfa great diligence, and in the 
author^B o^nion with great success, was n^lected at 
ita first publication, as the commentator apposes, 
because the publick was inftmned, by an advertise- 
ment, that it contained no character drawn from 
thie lAfe ; an assertion which Pope probably did not 
aspect or wish to bave been believed, and whicb he 
leen gave his leada^ suffident reason to distrust, by 
K 3 
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telling them in a note that the wjDrk was imperfecti 
because part of his subject was Vice: tod high to be 
yet exposed. 

The time however soon came, in which it was saf^ 
to display the Dutchess of Mftrlborough under the 
name of Atossa ; and her character was inserted with 
no great honour to the writer's gratitude. 

He published bom time to time (between 1730 
and 1740) Imitations of different poems of Horace, 
generally with his name, and once, as was suspected, 
without it What he was upon moral principles 
ashamed to own, he ought to have suppressed. Of 
these pieces it is useless to settle the dates, as they 
had seldom much relation to the times, and perhaps 
had been long in his hands. 

This mode of imitation, in which the antients are 
familiarised, by adapting their sentiments to modem 
topicks, by making Horace say of Sbakspeare what 
he originally said of Ennius, and accommodating his 
satires on Fautolabus and Nomentanus to the flatr 
terers and prodigals of our own time, was first prac- 
tised in the reign of Charles the Second by OMhant 
and BrOchester,'at least I remember no instances more 
antient. ■ It is a kind of middle composition between 
translation and original design, which pleases when 
the thoughts are unexpectedly applicable, and the 
parallds lucky. It seems to have been Pope's fa- 
vourite amusement; for he has carried it farther than 
any former poet. 

He published likewise a revivd, in smoothei; 
numbers, of Dr. Donne's Satires, which was. reconi'^ 
mended to kirn by the Duke of Shrewsbury and tb^ . 
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Earl of Oxford. They made no great impressiotit'oii 
the publick. Fope seems to have koown their imbe- 
dlity, and therefore suppteased them while he was 
yet contending to rise in reputation, but ventored 
them when he thought th^ deficiencies more likely 
to be imputed to Donne than to himself. 

The Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, which seems to be 
derived in its first design from Soileau's Address 
d son Esprit, was published in January 173S, ah^ut 
a month before the death of him to whom it is in- 
scribed. It is to be r^p^tted, that either honour or 
pleasure should have been missed by Arbuthnot : a 
man estimable for his learning, amiable for his lif^ 
and venerable fco- his piety. 

' Arbuthnot was a man of great comprehension, 
skilful in his profession, versed in the sciences, ac- 
quunted with antient literature, and able to animate 
his mass of knowledge by a bright and active imagi- 
nation ; a scholar with great brilliancy, of wit ; a wit, 
.who, in the crowd of life, retained and discovered a 
noble ardour of religious zeal. 

In this poem Pope seems to reckon with the pub^ 
lick. He vindicates himself from censures ; and with 
dignity, rather than arrogance, enforces his own 
claims to kindness and respect 

Into this poem are interwoven several paragraphs 
which had been before printed as a fragment, and 
among them the satirical lines upon Addison, of 
which the last couplet has been twice corrected. It 
was at first. 

Who would not male if such a man there be P 
Who would not laugh if Ad^sou were he P 
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Then, 

Who would not grieve if such a man there be f 
Wlio would Dot laugh if Addison were he ? 

At last it is. 
Who but must laugh if sudi a man there be ? 
Who would not weep if Attlcus were he P 

He was at this time at open war with Lord Her- 
vey, who had distinguished himself as a steady adhe- 
rent to the Ministry ; and, being ofl^ded with a 
contemptuons answer to one of his pamphlets *, had 
summoned Pulteney to a duel. Whether he or Pt^ 
made the first attack, perhaps, cannot now be easily 
known : he had written an invectiTe gainst Pope, 
whom he calls, " Hard as thy heart, and as thy Inrth 
bbacnxe ;** and hints that his &tber was a hatter f . 
To this Pope wrote a reply in verse and prose; the 
verses are in this poem ; and the prose, though it 
was nerer sent, is printed among his Letters, hut to 
a cool reader of the present time exhibits nothing but 
tedious malignity. 

His last Satires, of the general kind, were two 
Dialogues, named, from the year in which tbey were 
published, " Seventeen Hundred and Thirty-eight" 
In these poems many are praised, and many are 
reproached. Pope was then entangled in the oppo- 
ation ; a follower of the Prince of Wales, who dined 
at his house, and the friend <^ many who obstructed 
and censured the conduct of the Ministers. His po- 

* Intituled,"Se(litionandDefanutioDdisplayed,"8vo. 1733. R. 
t Among msny MSS., letters, &c. relating to Pope, which I 
have lately seen, is a lampoon in the Bible style, of moeh hu- 
mour, but iirewereirt, in wbioh Pope ia ridiculfid as the aon of a 
hatter. C. 
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litical partiality was too pliualy shewn : he foi^ 
the prudence with which, he passed, in hia earlier 
year^ uninjured and unofiendiog, through much 
more violent conflicts of faction. 

la the first Dialogue, haTing an opportunity of 
praising Allen of Bath, he as^ed his leave to men- 
tion him as a man not illustrious hy any merit of his 
^ceston^ and called him in his verses " low-horn 
Allen." Men are sddom satisfied ivith praise intro- 
duced or followed by any mention of defect. Allen 
seems not to have taken any pleasure in his epithet, 
which was afterwardssoftened* into " humble Allen." 

In the second Dialogue he took some liberty with 
one of the Foxes, among others; which Fox, in a 
reply to Lyttelton, took an opportunity of repaying, 
hy reproadiing him with the friendship , of a lam- 
pooner, whio scattered his ink without fear or de- 
cency, and against whom he hoped the resentment of 
the Liegislature would quickly be disehaiged. 

About this time Paul Whitehead, a small poet, 
was summoned before the Lords for a poem palled 
" Manners," together with Dodsley his publisher. 
Wlutehead, who hnng loose upon society, sculked 
and escaped ; but Dodsley's shop and &mily made 
his appearance necessary. He was, however, soon 
dismissed ; and the whole process was probably in- 
tended rather to intimidate Pope, than to punish 
Whitehead. 

Pope never afterwards attempted to join the pa- 
triot with the poet, nor drew his pen upon statesmen. 

• Oq a hint ftom Warburton. There is however reason to 
tbiuk irom tlie appearaooe of the house in which Allen wat born 
at SaintBlaise, thathcwasnotofabiu, btUofai^Q^ci/lBmily. C. 
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That lie desisted &om bis attempts of reformation is 
imputed, by his commentator, to his despair of pre- 
vailing over the corruption of the time. He was not 
likely to have been ever of opiaiion, that the dread of 
his satire would countervail the love of power or of . 
money ; he pleased himself with brang important and 
formidable, and gratified sometimes Ms pride, and 
sometimes his resentment ; till at last he b^an to 
think he' should be more safe, if be were less busy. 

The " Memoirs of Scriblerus," published about 
this time, extend only to the first book of a work 
projected in concert by Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot, 
who used -to meet in the time of Queen Anne, and 
denominated themselves the " Scriblema Club." 
Their purpose was to censure the abuses of learning 
by a fictitious Life of an infatuated Scholar. They 
were dispersed; the deagn was never completed; 
and Warburton laments its miscarriage, as an event 
very disastrous to polite letters. 

If the whole may be estimated by this spedmen, 
which seems to be the production of Arbuthnot, with 
a few touches perhaps by Pope, the want of more 
will not be mudl lamented: for the follies which 
the writer ridicules ate so little* practiced, that they 
ate not known ; nor can the satire be imderstood but 
by the learned: he raises phantoms of absurdity, 
and then drives them away. He cures diseases that 
were never felt. 

For this reason this jmnt production of three great 
writers has never obtained any notice from mankind; 
it has been little read, or when read has been for- 
gotten, as no man could be wiser, better, or merrier^ 
by remembering it. 
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The design cannot boast of much ori^nality; for, 
besides its general resemblance to Don Quixote; 
there will be found in it particular imitatioos of the 
History of Mr. Ouffle. 

Swift tarried so much of it into Ireland as supplied 
him with hints for his travels ; and with those the 
world might have been contented, though the rest 
had been suppressed. 

. Pope had sought for images and sentiments in a 
re^on not known to have been explored by many 
other of the English writers; he had consulted the 
modem writers of Latin Poetry, a class of authors 
whom Boileau endeavoured to bring into contempt, 
and who are too generally neglected. Pope, how- 
ever, was not ashamed of their acquaintance, nor un- 
grateful for the advantages which he might have 
derived Seam it. A small selection from the Italians, 
who wrote in L.atin, had been published at London, 
about the latter end of the last century, by a * man 

* Since discovered to have been Atteibury, afterwards Bishop 
of Rochester.' See the Collection of that Prelate's Epistolary 
Correspondence, vol. iv. p. 6. N. 

This I believe to be an error. Mr. Nichols has ascribed this 
Preface to Atterbury iHi the authority of Dr. Walter Harte, 
who in a MS. note on a copy of Pope's edition expresses liis 
surprise that Pope should there have described the former 
editor as anonymous, as he himself had told Harte fourteen 
years before his own publication, that this Preface was by 
Atterbury. The explication is probably this ; that during that 
period he had discovered that he had been in a mistake. By a 
MS. note in a copy presented by Crynes to the Bodleian Library, 
we are informed that the former editor was Thomas Power of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Power was bred at Westminster, un- 
der Busby, and was elected off to Cambridge in the year 167S: 
He was author of a translation of Milton's Paradise LoH; o( 
which only the tint book was published in 1691. J. B. 
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who concealed his nam^ but whom his Fr^ce 
ahews to have heen well qualified for his undertak- 
iug. This coIlwtioD Pope amplified by more than 
half, and (1740) published it in. two volumes, but 
injuriously omitted his predecessor's preface. To 
these books, whieh had nothing but the mere text^ 
no re^;ard was paid; the authors were still neglected, 
and the editor was neither praised nor censured. 

He did not sink into idleness; he bad planned a 
work, which he considered as subsequent to bis 
" Essay on Man," of which be has given this ac- 
count to Dr. Swift : 

" March 25, 1736. 

" If ev^ I write any more Epistles in. verse, on^ 
of them shall be addressed to you. I have long 
concerted it, and begun it ; but I would make what 
bears your name as finished as my last work ought to 
be, that is to say, more finished than uiy of the rest. 
The subject is large, and wiU divide into four Epis- 
tles, which naturally follow the * Essay on Man ;' 
viz. 1. Of the Extent and Limits of human Reason 
and Science. S. A View of the useful and therefore 
attainably and of the unu^eful and therefore unat- 
tainable^ Arts. 3. Of the Nature, Ends, Appliea- 
Uon, and Use, of different Capacities. 4. Of the 
Use of Learning, of the Science of the World, and 
of Wit. It will conclude with a satire gainst the 
Misapplication of all these, exemphfied by Pictures, 
CbaracCers, and Examples." 

This work in its full extent, being now afHicted 
with an asthma, and finding the powers of life gra- 
dually declining, he had no longer courage to un- 
dertake; butf from the materials which he had pro- 
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Tided, he added, at Warburton's request, another 
book to the " Sundiad," of which the design is to 
ridicule such studies as are either hopeless or useless, 
as either pursue what is unattainable, or what, if it 
be attained, is of no use. 

When this book was printed (174S) the laurel had 
been for some time upon the head of Gibber ; a man 
whom it cannot be supposed that Pope could rej^ard 
with much kindness or esteem, though in one of 4he 
imitations of Hcnace he has lihertdly enough praised 
the " Careless Husband." In the " Dunciad." 
among other worthless scribblers, he had mentioned 
Cibber ; who, in his " Apology," complains of the 
p-eat Poet's unkindness, as more injurious, " be- 
cause," says be, " I never have offended bim." 

It might have been expected that Pope should 
have been, in some d^ree, mollified by this sub- 
missive gentleness, but no such consequence ap- 
peared. Though he condescended to commend 
Cibber once, he mentioned him afterwards con- 
temptuously in one of his satires, and again in his 
Epistle to Arbuthnot : and in the fourth book of the 
"Dunciad" attacked him with acrimony, to which 
the provocation is not easily discoverable. Perhaps 
he imagined that, in ridiculing the Laureat, he sa- 
tirised those by whom the laurel had been given, and 
gratified that ambitious petulance with which he 
afiected to insult the great. 

The severity of this satire left Cibber no longer 
any patience. He had confidence enough in his own 
powers to believe that he could disturb the quiet of 
his adversary, and doubtless did not want instigators, 
who without any care about the victory, desired to 
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amnse themselves by looking on the coDtest. He 
therefore gave the town a pamphlet, in which he 
declares his resolution from that time never to bear 
another blow without returning it, and to tire out 
bis adversary by perseverance, if he cannot conquer 
him by strength. 

Tbe incessant and uuappeasable maUgnity of Pope 
he imputes to a very distant cause. After the 
*' Three Hours after Marriage" had been driven off 
the stage, by the offence which the mummy and 
crocodile gave the audience, while the exploded 
scene was yet fresh in memory, it happened that 
Cibber played Bayes in the Rehean^ ; and, as it 
had been usual to enliven the part by tbe mention of 
any recent theatrical transactions, he smd, that he 
once thought to have introduced his lovers di^uised 
in a Mummy and a Crocodile. " This," says he, 
, " was received with loud claps, which indicated con- 
tempt of the play." Pope, who was behind the 
scenes, meeting him as he left the stage, attacked 
him, as he says, with all the virulence of a " Wit 
out of his senses ;" to which he replied, " that he 
would take no other notice of what was said by so 
particular a man, than to dedare, that, as often as 
he played that part, he would repeat the same pro- 
vocation." 

He shews his opinion to be, that Pope was one'rf 
the authors of the play which he so zealously de- 
fended ; and adds an idle story of Pope's behaviour 
at a tavern. . 

The pamphlet was written vrith little power o£ 
thought or language, and, if suffered to remain witb- 
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out notice, would have been very soon foi^otten. 
Pope bad now been enough acquunted with human 
Hfe to know, if his passion had not been too powerful 
for bis understanding, that from a contention like his 
with Cibber, the world seeks nothing but diveraion^ 
which is given at the expence of the higher character. 
When Cibber lampooned Pope, curiosity was ex- 
dted ; what Pope would say of Cibber, nobody en- 
quired, but in hope that Pope's asperity might betray 
his pun and lessen his dignity. 

He should therefore have suffered the pamphlet to 
flutter and die, without confessing that it stung bim. 
The dishonour of being shewn as Cibber s antagonist 
could never be compensated by the victory. Cibber 
had nothing to lose ; when Pope bad exhausted all 
his malignity upon him, be would rise in the esteem 
both of his friends and his enemies. Silence only 
could have made bim despicable ; the blow which did 
not appear to be felt would hare been struck in vain. 

But Pope's irascibility prevailed, and he resolved 
to tell the whole English world that he was at war 
with Cibber ; and, to shew that he thought bim no 
common advenary, be prepared no common ven- 
geance ; he published a new edition of the " Dun- 
ciad *," in which he degraded Theobald from his pain- 
ful pre-eminence, and enthroned Cibber in his stead. 
Unhappily the two heroes were of opposite characters, 
and Pope was unwilling to lose what he had already 
written ; be has therefore depraved his poem by giv- 
ing to Cibber the old books, the cold pedantry, and 
jjie slu^ish pertinadty of Theobald. 
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Pope wafi ignorant enough of his ovm interest, to 
make another change, and introduced Osborne con- 
tending fat the prize among the booksellers. Osborne 
was a man entirely destitute of shame, without sense 
of any disgrace but that of poverty. He told me, 
vrhea he was doing that which raised Pope's resent- 
ment, tiiat he ^uld be put into the " Dunciad ;" 
but be bad the fate of "Cassandra." I gave no cre- 
dit to his prediction, till in time I saw it accomjdished. . 
The shafts of satire were directed equally in VMn 
against Gibber and Osborne ; being repelled by the 
impenetrable impudence of one, and deadened by the 
impaunve dutness of the other. Pope confessed his 
own pun by bis anger ; but he gave no pain to those 
who had {NroToked him. He Was able to hurt none 
but himself; by transferring the same ridicule from 
one to Another, he destroyed its efficacy; for by shew- 
ing that what he had said of one he was ready to say 
of another, he reduced himself to the insignificance 
of his own magpie, who from his cage calls cnckold 
at a venture. 

Cibber, according to his engagement, repaid the 
"Dondad" with another pamphlet*,^ wbi<^. Pope 
said, " would be as good as a dose cf hartshorn to 
him ;" but his tongue and his heart were at varianoe. 
I have beard Mr, Richardson rdUte, that he attended 
his father the punter on a visit, when one of Gibber's 
pamphlets came into the hands of Pc^, who said, 
" these things are my (WvendeD." They sat by him 
while he perused it, and saw his features writhing 
with anguish; and young Ricbudson said to his 
father when they returned, that he hoped to be pre- 
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served from snch diveruon as had been that iay the 
lot of Pope. 

From this time, finding his diseases more oppres- 
slTe, and his vital powers gradually declining, he no 
longer strained his &culties with any original com- 
poration, nor proposed any other employment for his 
remaining life than the revisal and correction of his 
former works ; in which he received advice and as- 
sistance from Warburton, whom he appears to have 
trusted and honoured in the highest degree. 

He laid aside his Epick Poem, perhaps without 
much loss to mankind ; for his hero was Brutus the 
Trojan, who, according to a ridiculous fiction, esta- 
blished a colony in Britain. The subject therefore 
vias of the fabulous age : the actors' were a race upon 
whom imagination has been exhausted, and attention 
wearied, and to whom the mind will not easily be re- 
called, when it is invited in blank verse, which Pope 
had adopted vritb great impnidetice, and, I think, 
without due consideration of the nature of our lan- 
'guage. The sketch is, at least in part, preserved by 
Rnffhead ; by which it appears that Pope was 
thoughtless enough to model the names of his heroes 
with terminations not consistent with the time or 
country in which he places them. 

He lingered through the next year; but perceived 
himself, as he expresses it, " going down the hill." 
' He bad for at least five years been afflicted with an 
asthma, and other disorders, which his physicians 
were unable to relieve. Towards the end of fais life 
he consulted TiT. Thomson, a man who had, by large 
promises, and free censures of the common practice 
of physick, forced himsdf up into sudden reputation. 
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Thomson declared his distempet to be a dropsy, and 
evacuated part of the water by tincture of jalap ; but 
confessed that his belly did Dot subside. Thomson 
had many enemies, and Pope was persuaded to dis^ 
miss him. 

While he was yet capable of amusement and con- 
versation* as be was one day sitting in the air with 
Lord BoUngbroke and Lord Marchmont, he saw his 
faTourite Martha Blount at the bottom of the terrace, 
and asked Lord Bolingbroke to go and hand her up. 
Bolingbroke, not liking his errand, crossed his legs 
and sat still ; but Lord Marchmont, who was young- 
er and less captious, waited on the lady, who, when 
he came to her, asked, " What, is he not dead yet ?" 
She is said to have neglected him, with shamefiil un- 
kiodness, in the latter time of his decay ; yet, of the 
little which he had to leave she had a very great part. 
Tbeir acquaintance began early ; the life of each was 
pictured on the other's mind ; theit conversation 
therefore was endearing, for when they met, there 
was an immediate coalitioa c^ congenial notions. 
Perhaps he considered her unwillingness to approach 
the chamber of ^ckness as female weakness, or hu- 
man Irailty ; perhaps he was conscious to himself of 
peevishness and impatience, or, though he was of- 
l^ded by her inattention, might yet consider her 
merit as overbalandng her fault ; and If be had suf- 
fered his heart to be alienated Arom her, he could 
have found nothing that might fill her place; he 
could have only shrunk within himself; it was too. 
late to transfer his confidence or fondness. 

In May 1744, his death was, approaching*; on 
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the 6th, he was all day delirious, which he men- 
tioned four days afterwards as a sufficient humilia- 
tion of tJie vanity of man ; he afterwards complained 
of seeing things as through a curtain, and in false 
colours ; and one day, in the presence of Dodsley, 
asked what arm it was that came out from the wall. 
He said that his greatest inconvenience was inability 
to think. 

Bolingbroke sometimes wept over him in this state 
of helpless decay ; and being told by Spence, that 
Pope, at the intermission of his deliriousness, was al- 
wa^ saying something kind either of his present or 
al»ent friends, and that his humanity seemed to have 
survived his underBtanding, answered, " It has so." 
And added, " I never in my life knew a man that 
had so tender a- heart for his particular friends, or 
more general friendship for mankind." At another . 
time he said, " I have known Pope these thirty years, 
and value myself more in his friendship than" — his 
grief then suppressed his voice. 

Pope expressed undoubting confidence of a friture 
state. Being asked by his friend Mr. Hooke, a 
papist, whether he would not die like his father and 
moth^, and whether a priest should not be called ; 
he answered, "I do not think it essential, but it 
will be very right ; and I thank you for putting me 
in mind of it"' 

In the morning, afrer the priest had given him the 
last sacraments, he said, " There is nothing that is 
' meritorious but virtue and friendship, and indeed 
friendship itself is only a part of virtue." 

He died in the evening of the thirtieth day of 
VOL. vin. I, 
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May, 1744, 60 placidly> that the atteodsnts did not 
discern the exact time of his expiration. He was 
buried at Twickenham, near his father and mother, 
where a monument has been erected to -him by hia 
commentator, the Bishop of Gloucester. 

He left the care of his papers to bis executors; 
first to Lord Bolingbroke*, and, if be should not be 
living, to the £arl of Marchmont ; undoubtedly ex* 
pecting them to be proud of the trust, and eager to 
extend his &me. But let no man dream of infliunce 
beyond his life. After a decent time, Dodsley the 
bookseller went to solicit preference as the pablisher, 
and was told that the parcel had not been yet in- 
spected ; and, whatever was the reason, the world bas 
been disappointed of what was " reserred for the next 
age." 

He lost^ indeed, the favour of Bolingbroke by a 
kind of posthumous offence. The potitical pamphlet 
called " The Patriot King" had been put into bis 
hands that he might procure the impression of a very 
few^o^es, to be distributed, according to the author's 
direction, among bis friends, and Pope assured him 
that no more had been printed than were alltmed ; 
but, soon after his death, the printer Ivought and re- 
Eogned a complete edition of fifteen himdred copies, 
which Pope bad ordered him to print, and tOTetain in 
secret. He kept, as was observed, his eng^ement 
to Pope, better than Pope bad kept it to his friend ; 
and nothing was known of the transaction, tiU, upon 

• Thifl ia somewhat inaccurately expressed. Lord Boling- 
broke was not an executor : Pope's papers were left to him spe- 
cifically, or, in case of bis d«Bth, to Lord Mardimont. C 
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the death of hii en^loyn', he thought himself obliged 
to delirer the books to the ri^t owner, who, mth 
great indignalimi, made a fire in his yard, and deli- 
vered the whole impression to the flames. 

Hitherto nothit^ had been dime which was not 
naturally dictated by resentment of violated {aiih ; 
resentment more' acrimonious, as the violatoz had been 
more, loved or more trusted. But here the anger 
might have stopped; the injury was private, and 
there was little danger from the exsmpla. 

Bolingbroke, however, was not yet satisfied; hia 
thirst of vengeance exdted him to blast the memory 
of the mui over whom he had wept in his last 
struggles; and he employed Mallet, another friend 
of Pope, to tell the tale Ur the puUick vrith all its 
aggravations. Warburton, whose heart was warm 
witJi hia l^acy, and tender by the recent separation, 
thought it proper &r him to interpose ; and under- 
took, not indeed to vindicate the action, &r breach of 
trust has always something criminal, but to exte- 
nuate it by an apolf^. Having advanced what 
cannot be denied, that moral obliquity is made more 
or less excus^le by the motives that produce it, he 
enquires what evil purpose could have induced Pope 
to break his ptomlBe. He could not delight his vanity 
by usurping the work, which, though not sold in 
shops, had been shewn to a number mtae ihsa suffi- 
dent to preserve the author's claim; he could not 
gratify hia avarice, ioe he could not sell hia plund^ 
till Bolingbroke was dead : and even then, if the copy 
was Idl to another, his fraud would be defeated, and 
if left to himself* would be useless. 
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Warburton therefore supposes, with great appear- 
ance of reason, that the uTeg;u1arity of his conduct 
proceeded wholly from his zeal for BoUngbroke, who 
might perhaps have destroyed the pamphlet, which 
Fope thought it his duty to preserve, even without 
its author's approbation. To this apology an answer 
was written' in " A Letter to the most impudent 
Man living," 

He brought some reproach upon his own memory 
by tbe petulant and contemptuous menlion made in 
his will of Mr. Allen, aud an affected repayment of 
his benefacdoos. Mrs. Blount, as the known friend 
and &vourite of Pope, had been invited to the house 
of Allen, where she comported herself with such in- 
decent arrogance, that she parted from Mrs. Allen in 
a state of irreconcileable dislike, and the door was for 
ever barred against her. This exclusion she resented 
with so much bitterness as to refuse any le^cy from 
Pope, unless he left the world with a disavowal of 
obligation to'Allen. Having beeh long- under her 
dominion, now tottering in the decline 4^ life, and 
unable to resist the violence of her temper, or per-- 
haps, with the prejudice of a lover, persuaded that she 
had suffered improper treatment, he complied with 
her demand, and polluted his will with female resent- 
ment. Allen accepted the legacy, which he gave to 
the hospital at Bath, observing that Pope was alvrays 
a bad accomptant, and that, if to 1501. he had put a 
cipher more, he had come nearer to the truth.* 

* This account of the difTerence between Pope and Mr. Allen 
ia not BO circumstantial as It was in Johnson's power to have 
made it. The particulars communicated to him concerning it 
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be was too indolent to commit te writing ; the buaineas of this' 
note is to supply his umissions. 

Upon an invitation in which Mrs. Blount was included, Mr. 
Pope made a visit to Mr. Allen at Prior-park, and having occanion 
.to go to Bristol for a few days, lefl Mrs. Blount behind him. In 
his absence Mrs. Blount, who was of the Romish persuasion, sig- 
nified an inclination to go to the Popish chapel at Bath, and de- 
sired of Mr. AUen the use of hia chariot for tlie purpose ; but he 
being at that time mayor of the city, suggested the impropriety 
of having his carriage seen at the door of a place of worship, tQ 
which as a magistrate he was at least restrained from giving a 
sanction, and might be required to suppress, and therefore de- 
sired to be excused. Mrs. Blount resented this refiisal, and told 
Pope of it at his return, and so infected him with her rage that 
they both left the house abruptly.* 

An instance of the hke negligence may be noted in his rela- 
tion of Pope's love of painting, which- differs much from the in- 
formation I gave him on that head. A picture of Bett«rton, 
certainly copied from Kneller by Pope t. Lord Mansfield once 
shewed me at Kenwood- house, adding, that it was the only oDe 
he ever finished, for that the weakness of his eyes was an ob- 
D his use of the pencil. H. 



* This is altogether wrong. Pope kept up his frlendsh^ with 
Mr. Allen to the last, as appears by his tetters, and Mrs. Blount 
remained in Mr. Allen's house some time after the coolness took 
place between her and Mrs. AUen. Allen's conversation with 
Pope on tliis subject, and bis letters to Mrs. Blount, all whose 
quarrels he was obliged to share, will be found in Mr. Bowles's 
edition of Pope's Works. C. 

t See p. 7i. 
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The person of Pope is well known not to have 
been formed on the nicest model. He has in his 
, account of the " Little Club," compared himself to a. 
spider, and by another is described as protuberant 
behind and before. He is said to have been beau- 
tifiil in his infancy ; but he was of a constitution 
originally feeble and weak ; and, as bodies of a ten- 
der frame are rasily distorted, his deformity was pro- 
bably in part the eiSect of his application. His sta- 
ture was so low, that to bring him to a level with 
comtnon tables, it was necessary to raise his seat. 
But his face was not displeasing, and his eyes were 
animated and vivid. 

By natural deformity, or accidental distortion, his 
vital functions wete so much disordered, that his life 
was a "long dise&se." His meet frequent assailant 
was the headadi, which he used to relieve by inhaling 
the steam of coffee, which he very frequently re- 
quired. 

Most of what can be told concerning his petty ye- 
culiarities was communicated by a female domestick 
of the Earl of Oxford, who knew him perhaps after 
the middle of lifa He was then so weak as to stand 
in perpetual need of female attendance; extremely 
sensible of cold, so that he wore a kind of frir doublet, 
under a shirt of very coarse warm linen with fine 
sleeves. When he rose, he was invested in boddice 
made of stiff canvass, being scarcely able to hold him- 
self erect till they were laced, and he then put on a 
flannel waistcoat. One side was contracted. His 
1^8 were so slender, that he enlarged their bulk with 
three pair of stockings, which were drawn on and off 
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by the maid ; for he was not able to dress or undress 
himself and neither went to bed nor rose without 
help. His weakness made it very difficult for him 
to be clean. 

His hair had fallen almost all away; and he ueed to 
dine sometimes with Lord Oxford, privately, in s vel- 
vet cap. His dress of ceremony was black, with a 
tie-wig and a little sword. 

The indulgence and accommodation which his 
sickness required, had taught him all the unpleasing 
and unsocial qualities of a valetudinary man. He 
expected that evory thing should give way to his ease 
or humour ; as a child, whose parents will not hear 
her cry, has an unresisted dominion in the nurs^. 

(Test que I'enfant toQjours est Homme, 
C'eat que rhomme est toujours enfant. 

Whoi he wanted to sleep he " nodded in company ;" 
and (Hiee slumbered at his own taUe while the Prince 
of Wales was talking of poetry. 

The reputation which his friendship gave procured 
him many invitations; but be was a very troublesome 
inmate. He Iwought no servant, and had so many 
wants that a nam«mu attendance was scarcely able 
to supply them. Wherever he was, he left no mxa 
for another, because he exacted the attention, and 
employed the activity of the whole family. His er- 
rands were so freqtient and frivolous, that the foot- 
men in time avoided and neglected him ; and the 
Earl of OxforA disdiarged some of the servants for 
their resolute refiisal of his messages. The maids, 
when they had neglected their business, alleged that 
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tbey had been employed by Mr. Pope. One of his 
constant demands was of coffee in the night, and to 
the woman that waited on him in his chamber he was 
very burthensome ; but he was careful to recompense 
her want of sleep ; and Lord Oxford's servant de- 
dared that in a house where her business was to 
answer his call, she would not ask for wages. 

He had another fault easily incident to those who, 
suffeiing much pain, think themselves entitled to 
whatever pleasures they can snatch. He was too 
indulgent to his appetite : he loved meat highly 
seasoned and of strong taste ; and at the intervals of 
the table amused himself with biscuits and dry con- 
serves. If be sat down to a variety of dishes, he 
would oppress his stomach with repletion ; and though 
he seemed angry when a dram was offered bim, did 
not forbear to drink it His friends, who knew the 
avenues to his heart, pampered him with presets of 
luxury, which he did not suffer to stand neglected. 
The death of great men is not always proportioned to 
the lustre of their lives. Hannibal, says Juvenal, 
did not perish by the javelin or the sword ; the 
slaughters of Canute were revenged by a ring. The 
death of Pope was imputed by some of his friends to 
a silver saucepan, in which it was his delight t<> heat 
potted lampreys. 

That he loved too well to eat, is certain ; but that 
his sensuality shortened his life will not be hastily 
concluded, when it is remembered that a conforma- 
tion so irregular lasted six and fifty years, notwith- 
standing such pertinacious diligence of study and 
meditation. 
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In all his intercourse with mankiDd, he had great 

delight in artifice, aod endeavoured to attun all his 
purposes by indirect and unsuspected methods. ** He 
hardly drank tea without a stratagem." If, at the 
house of his fiiends, he wanted any accommodation, 
he was not willing to ask for it in plain terms, but 
would mention it remotely as something convenient ; 
though, when it was procured, he soon made it ap- 
pear for whose sake it had been recommended. Thus 
he teazed Lord Orrery till he obtained a screen. He 
practised his arts on such small occasions, that Lady 
Bolingbroke used to say, in a French phrase, that " he 
played the politician about cabbages and turnips." 
His unjustifiable impression of the " Patriot King," 
as it can be imputed to no particular motive, must 
have proceeded &om his general habit of secrecy and 
cunning; he caught an opportunity of a sly trick, and 
pleased himself with the thought of outwitting Bo- 
lingbroke.* 

In familiar or convivial conversation, it does noi 
appear that he excelled. He may be said to have re- 
sembled Dryden, as being not one that was ^stin- 
guished by vivacity in company. It is remarkable, 
that so near his time, so much should be known of 
what he has written, and so little of .what he has 
B^d:.traditi(mal memory retuns nosfdlies of riuUery, 
nor sentences of observation; nothing either pointed 
or solid, either wise or merry. One apophthegm 
only stands upon record. When an objection, r^sed 
against his inscription for Shakspeare, was defended 
by the authority of " Patrick," he replied — " hor- 

* But see tliis malter explained by Tacte more creditable (o 
Pope, in his Life, Biographical Djctiooary, vol. xxv. C. 
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resco referens" — that " he would allow the pub- 
lisher of a Dictionary to know the meaning of a sin* 
gle word, but not of two words put together." 

. He was fretful and easily displeased, and allowed 
hiniBdf to be capridously resentfaL He would some- 
times leave Lord Oxford silently, no one could tell 
why, and was to be courted back by more letters and 
messages than the footmen were willing to carry. 
The table was indeed infested by Lady Mary Wort- 
ley, who was the friend of Lady Oxford, and who, 
knowing his pecTishness, could by no intreaties be 
restrained from contradicting him. till their disputes 
were sharpened to such aspenty, that one or the other 
quitted the house. 

He sometimes condescended to be jocular with ser- 
vants or inferiors; but by no merriment, either of others 
or his own, was he erer seen exdted to laughter. 

Of his domestick character, frngality was a part 
eminently remarkable. Having determined not to 
be dependent, be determined not to be in want, and 
therefore wisely and magnanimomJy rejected all 
tnnptations to expense unsuitable to his fortune. 
This general care must be universally approved ; bnt 
it sometimes appeared in petty artifices of parsi- 
nwny, such as the practice of writing his oompotd- 
tions on the back of letters, as may be seen |in the 
remaining copy of the " Iliad," by which perhaps 
in five years five shillings were saved ; or in a nig- 
gardly reception of his fnends, and scuitinen of en- 
tertainment, as, whoi he had two guests in his house, 
he would set at snpp» a single pint upon the table ; 
and, having himself taken two smaU glasses, would 
retire, and say, " G^itlemen, I leave you to yonr 
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wine." Yet he tells fau friends, that " he has a 
heart for all, a house for all, and, vrhatever tbey may 
think, a fortune for all." 

He sometimes, however, made a splendid dinner, 
and is sud to have wanted no part of the skill or ele- 
gance which such performances require. That this 
munificence should be often displayed, that obsti- 
nate pnidenoe with which he conducted hu a&irs 
would not p^mit; for hia rerenne, certain and 
casual, amounted only to about aght hundred pounds 
a-year, of which however he declares himself able to 
assign one hundred to charity.* 

Of this fortune, which, as it Mose from publick 
approbation, was very honourably obtained, his ima- 
gination seems to have been too full : it would be 
bard to find a man, so well entitled to notice by his 
wit, that eva delighted so much in talking of his 
money. In his Lett»s, and in his Poems, his gar- 
den and his grotto, his quincunx and Us vines, or 
some hints of his opulence, are always to be fi>und. 
The great topick of his ridicule is poverty; the crimes 
with whidi he reproaches bis ant^onists are their 
debts, tlieiT hatntalion in the Mint, and their 
want of a dinner. He seems to be of an opini(ni not 
very imcoramon in the world, that to want money is 
to want every thing. 

Next to the pleasure of contemplating his posses- 
sions, seems to be that of enumerating the men of 

* Part of it arose from an annuity of two hundred pounds a 
year, which he had purchased either of the late Duke of Buck- 
inghannhin, or die DutcheBS his nioAer, and which was chained 
•n Bome estate of that family. [See p. 83.] The deed by wtuch k 
waa granted wai some years in my custody. H. 
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high rank with whom he was acqimnted, and whose 
notice he loudly prodaima not to have been obtained 
by any practices of meanness or servility ; a boast 
which was never denied to be true, and to which 
very few poets have ever aspired. Pope never set his 
genius to sale, he never flattered those whom be did 
not love, or praised those whom he did not esteem. 
Savage however remarked, that he began a little to 
relax his dignity when he wrote a distich for bis 
" Highness's dog." 

His admiration of the Great seems to have in- 
creased in the advance of life. He passed over 
peers and statesmen to inscribe his lUad to Con- 
^eve, with a magnanimity of which the praise had 
been ctrnplete, had bis fiiend's virtue been eqiial to 
his wit. Why he was chosen for so great an honour, 
it is not now pcrasible to know ; there is no trace in 
literary history of any particular Jntimacy between 
them. The name of Congreve appears in the Let- 
ters among those of his other friends, but without 
any observable distinction or consequence. 

To bis latter works, however, he took care to 
annex names dignified with titles, but was not very 
happy in his choice: for, except Lord Bathurst; 
none of bis noble friends were such as that a good 
man would wish to have his intimacy with them 
known to posterity ; he can derive little honour &om 
the notice of Cobham, Burlington, or Bolingbroke. 

Of his social qualities, if an estimate be made 
from his Letters, an opinion too favourable cannot 
easily be formed; they exhibit a perpetual and 
unclouded efiulgcnce of general benevolence and 
particular fondness. There is nothing but liberality, 
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gratitude, constancy, and tenderness. It has been 
80. long said as to be commonly believed, that the 
true characters of men may be found in their Letters, 
and that he who writes to his fnend lays his heart 
open before bim. But the truth is, that such were 
the simple friendships of the " Gk>lden Age," and 
are now the friendships only of children. Very few 
can boast of hearts which they dare lay open to 
themselves, and of which, by whatever accident ex- 
posed, they do not shun a distinct and continued 
view; and, certainly, what we hide from ourselves 
we do not shew to our friends. ' There is, indeed, 
no tratisaction which offers stronger temptations to 
fallacy and sophistication than epistolary intercourse. 
In the eagerness of conversation, the first emotions 
of the mind oiten burst out before they are consi- 
dered ; in the tumult of business, interest and pas- 
sion have their gemune effect ; but a friendly Letter 
is a calm and deliberate performance in the cool of 
leisure, in the stUlness of solitude, and surely no 
man nts down to depreciate by design his own cha- 
racter. 

Friendship has no tendency to secure veracity ; for 
by whom can a man so much wish to be thought 
better than be is, as by him whose kindness he de- 
sires to gain or keep ? Even in writing to the world 
there is less constraint ; the author is not confronted 
with his reader, and takes his chance of approbation 
among the different dispositions of mankind ; but a 
Letter is addr«sed*to a single mind, of which the 
prejudices and partialities are known ; and must 
therefore please, if not by favouring them, by for- 
bearing to oppose them. 
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To chai^ those favourable representationB which 
men give of their own mindB with the guilt of hypo- 
critical falsehood, would shew more severity than 
knowledge. The writer commonly believes himself. 
Almost every man's thou^ts, while they are general, 
are right ; and most hearts are pure while tempta- 
tion is away. It is easy to awaken generous senti- 
ments in privacy ; to despise death when there is no 
danger ; to glow with benevolence when there is no- 
thing to be given. While inich ideas are formed, 
they are felt ; and self-love does not suspect the 
gleam of virtue to be the meteor of &ncy. 

If the Letters of Pope are considered merely as 
compositions, they seemed to be premeditated and 
artificial. It is one thing to write, because there is 
something which the mind wishes to dischai^ : and 
another, to solicit the imagination, because ceremony 
or vanity require something to he written. Fope 
confesses his early Letters to be vitiated vrith affec- 
tation and ambition: to know whether he disen- 
tangled himself from these perverters of epistolary 
integrity, bis book and his life must be set in com- 
parison. 

One of bis favourite topicka is feontempt of bis 
own poetry. For this, if it had been real, he would 
deserve no commendation ; and in this he was cer- 
tainly not sincere, for his high value of himself was 
sufficiently observed; and of v^at could he be proud 
but of bis poetry ? He writes, he says, when " he 
has just nothing else to do;" yet Swift complains 
that he was never at leisure for conversation, because 
he had " always some poetical scheme in his head." 
It vras punctually required that his writing-box 
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should be wt upon bis bed before fae rose ; and Lord 
Oxford's domestick related, that, in the dreadful 
winter of forty, she was called from her bed by him 
four tdmea in (me n^ht, to supply him with paper, 
lest he should lose a thought. 

He pretends insensibility to censure and critiosm, 
though it was observed by all who knew him that 
every pamphlet disturbed his quiet, and that his ex- 
treme irritability laid him open to perpetual vex- 
ation; but he wished to desjnse his criticks, and 
therefore hoped that he did despise them. 

As he happened to live in two reigns when the 
Couit paid little attention to poetry, he nursed in his 
mind a foolish disesteem of kings, and proclaims that 
" he never sees Courts." Yet a little r^ard shewn 
him by the Prince of Wales melted his obduracy ; 
and he had not much to say when he was asked by 
his Royal Highness, " How he could love a Prince 
while he disliked Kings ?" 

He very frequently professes contempt of the 
world, and represents himself as looking on man- 
kind, sometimes with gay indiflereiice, as on «nmets 
of a hillock, below his serious attention ; and some- 
times with gloomy indignation, as on monsters more 
worthy of hatred than of pity. These were disposi- 
tions apparently counterfeited. How could he demise 
those whom he lived by pleasing, and on whose ap- 
probation his esteem of himself was superstructed ? 
Why should be hate those to whose fovour he owed 
his honour and his ease ? Of things that terminate 
in human life, the world is the prc^per judge ; to des- 
spise its sentenoe, if it were possihle, is not just ; and 
if it were just, is not possible. Pope was far enough 
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from this unreasonable temper: be was sufficiently 
a fool to Fame, and his fault was, that he pretended 
to neglect it. His levity and his eullenness were 
only in his Letters ; he passed through common life, 
sometimes vexed, and sometimes pleased, with the 
natural emotions of common men. 

His scorn of the Great is too often repeated to 
be real ; no man thinks much of that which he de- 
spises ; and as falsehood is always in danger of in- 
eonsistency, he m^es it his boast at another time 
that he lives among them. 

It is evident that his own importance swells often 
in his mind. He is afraid of writing, lest the clerks 
of the Fost-oiBce should know his secrets ; he has 
many enemies ; he <^nsideTs himself as surrounded 
by universal jealousy : *' after many deaths, and 
many dispersions, two or three of us," says he, " may 
still be brought together, not to plot, but to divert 
ourselves, and the world too, if it pleases:" and 
they can live together, and " shew what friends 
vrits may be, in spite of all the fools in the world." 
All this while it was likely that the clerks did not 
know his hand ; he certainly had no more enemies 
than a publick character like his inevitably excites ; 
and with what degree of fiiendship the wits might 
livoi very few were so much fools as ever to en- 
quire. 

Some part of this pretended discontent he learned 
from-Swift, and expresses it, I think, most frequently 
iti. his correspondence vrith him. . Swift's resentment 
was unreasonable, but it was sincere ; Pope's was the 
mere mimickry of his friend, a fictitious part which 
he b^;an to |^y before it became him. When he 
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twte only twenty ^re years old, he related that "a 
^ut of study and retirement had thrown him on die 
wcH-ld," and that there was danger lest ** a glut of the 
world should throw him back upon study and retire- 
ment." To this Swift answered with great propriety, 
that Pope had not yet either acted or sufiered enough 
m the world to have become weary of it. And, indeed, 
it miist be some very powerful reason that can drive 
back to solitude him who has once enjoyed the plea- 
sures of society. 

In the Letters both of Swift and Pope there ap- 
pears such narrowness of mind, as makes them in- 
sensible of any excellence that has not some affinity 
with their own, and confines their esteem and appro- 
bation to so small a number, that whoever ^ould 
form his ojnnion of the age from their representation, 
would suppose them to have lived amidst ignorance ' 
and barbarity, unaUe to find among their contempo* 
raries either virtue' or intelligence, and persecuted by 
tiiose that could not understand them. 

When Pope murmurs at the world, when he pro- 
fesses contempt of &me, when he speaks of riches and 
poverty, of success and diaapptnntment, with n^Ii- 
gent indifierence, he certainly does not. express bis 
habitual and settled sentiments, but either wilfully 
di^uises his own character, or, what is more likely, 
invests himself with temporary qualities, and sallies 
out in the colours of the present moment. His 
hopes and fears, his joys and sorrows, acted strongly 
upon his mind ; and, if he difiered from others, it was 
not by carelessness ; he was irritable and resentful ; 
his malignity to Philips, whom he had first made 
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ridiculous, and then hated for bMng angry, oontinned 
too long. Of his vain denre to make Bentley con- 
tem^ible, I never heard any adequate reason. He 
was sometimes wanton in his attacks ; and, before 
Chandos, Lady Wortley, and Hill, was mean in his 
retreat. 

The virtues which seem to have had most of fak 
affection were liberality and fidelity of fiiendship, in 
which it does not appear tliat he was other than he 
describes himself. His fortnne did not 8u£^ his 
charity to be splendid and conspicuous ; but he as- 
sisted Dodsley with a hundred pounds, that he 
might open a shop ; and, of the subscription of forty 
pounds a year that he r^sed for Samge, twenty were 
piud by himself. He was accused of loving money ; 
but his lore was eagerness to gain, not solicitude to 
keep it 

In the duties of friendship he was zealous and 
constant; his early maturity of mind commtmly 
united him with men older than himself and there^ 
fore, without attaining any considerable length of 
life, he saw many companions of his youth sink into 
the grave; but it does not appear that he lost a 
single fiiend by coldness or by injury; those who 
loved him once, continued their kindness. His 
ungrateful mention of Allen in his will, was the 
effect of his adherence to one whom he had known 
much longer, and whom he naturally loved with 
greater fondness. His violation of the trust reposed 
in him by Bolingbroke, could have no motive iu' 
consistent with the vrumest afiection; he either 
thou^t the action so near to indifferent that he 
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fillet it, or BO laudable tliat he expected his friend to 
approve it 

It was rquited, with such confidence as almost to 
-enforce belief, that in .the papers entrusted to his ex- 
ecutors was found a defamatory Life.of Swift, which 
he had prepared as an instrument of vengeance, to be 
used if-any provocation should be ever given. About 
tlus I enquired of the Earl of Marchmont, who as- 
-mired me that no such piece was among his remains. 

The religion in which he lived and died was that 
of the Church of Rome, to which in his corxei^on- 
denpe with. Racine he [vofesses himself a sincere ad- 
herent. That he was not scrupulously pious in some 
part of his life, is known by many idle and indeceait 
spplic^ons of sentences taken from the Scripttures ; 
a mode ^ merriment which a good man dreads for 
its profaneness, and a witty jnan disduns for its easi- 
ness and vulganty. But to whatever levities he has 
been betray^ it does not appear, that his principles 
■were ever corrupted, or that he ever lost his belief (^ 
Jlevelation. The positions which he transmitted from 
Bolingbroke he seems not to have understood, and 
was pleased with an interpretation that made them 
ordiodox, 

A man ef such exalted superiority, and ao little 
moderation, would naturally have all his deliuqueifc- 
eies observed and aggravated ; those .who could not 
deny that he was excellent, would rejoice to find that 
ho was not perfect 

P^haps it may be. imputed to the unwillingness 
with which the same man is allowed to possess many 
ftdvantages, that his learning has been depreciated. 
MS 
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He certainly was, in hie early life, a man of. great li- 
terary curiosity ; and, when he wrote his "Essay on 
Criticism," had, for his age, a very wide acquaiotance 
with books. When he entered into the living world, 
it seems to have happened to him as to many others 
that he was less attentive to dead masters ; he stu- 
died in the academy of Faracelsus, and made the uni- 
verse Lis favourite volume. He gathered his notions 
fresh from reality, not from the copies of authors, but 
the originals of Nature. Yet there is no reason to 
believe that literature ever lost his esteem; he always 
professed to love reading; and Dobson, who spent 
"some time at bis bouse translating bis "Essay on 
Man," when I asked bim what learning he found 
him to possess, answered, " More than I expected." 
His frequent references to history, his aUusions'to va- 
rious kinds of knowledge, and Ids images sdected 
from art and nature, with his observations on the 
operations of the mind and the modes of li£^ shew 
an intelligence perpetually on- the wing, excursive 
vigorous, and diligent, eager to pursue . knowledge, 
and attentive to retain it. 

From this curiosity arose the desire of travelUng, 
to which he alludes in his verses to Jervas, and which, 
though he never found an opportunity to gratify it, 
did not leave him tall his life declined. 

Of his intellectual character, the constituent and 
fundamental prindple was good sense, a prompt and 
intuitive perception of consonance and propriety. 
He saw immediately, of his own conceptions, what 
was to be chosen, and what to be rejected ; and in 
the works of votbers, what was. to be shunned,' and 
what was to be copied. 
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But good senK alone is a sedate and qiuescent 
quality, which manages its possessions well, but 
does not increase them ; it collects few materials 
for its own operations, and preserves safety, but 
never gains supremacy. Pope had likewise genius ; 
a mind active, ambitious, and adventurous, always 
investigating, always aspiring; in its widest searches 
still lon^g to go forward, in its highest flights still 
wishing to be higher ; always imagining something. 
greater Uian it knows, always endeavouring more 
than it can do. 

To assist these powers, he is said to have had 
great strength and exactness of memory. That 
which be had heard or read was not ea^y lost; 
and he had befrae him not only what his own medi- 
tation suggested, but what he had found in other 
writers that might be accommodated to his present 
purpose. 

These benefits of nature he improved by incessant 
and unwearied diligence ; he had recourse to every 
source of intelligence, and lost no qiportunity of 
information ; he consulted the living as well as the 
dead; he read his compositions to his friends, and 
was never content with mediocrity, when excellence 
could be attained. He considered poetry as the 
business of his life ; and, however he might seem to 
lament his occupation, he followed it with constancy; 
to make verses was his first labour, and to mend them 
was his last. 

From hb attention to poetry he was never di- 
verted. If conv^-sation offered any thing that could 
be improved, be committed it to paper ; if a'thought, 
or perhaps an expression more happy than was 
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commoa, iose to his mind, he was careful to imte 
it; an independent distich was preserved for an op- 
portanity of insertion, aild softie Uttle fra;g;ments 
have been found containing lines, or parts of lineft, to 
be wrought npon at some other time. 

He was one of those few whose laboar is their 
pleasure ; he was never elevated to n^ligence, nor 
wearied to impatience; he never passed a fanlt an- 
amended by indifference, nor qnitted it by despur. 
He laboured his works first to gain r^utation, and 
afterwards to keep it 

Of compodtion there are different methock Some 
employ at mce mediory and invedtion, and, with Ut- 
tle intermediate use of the pen, fbnn and pohsh large 
masses by continued meditation, and write their pro- 
ductions only when^ in their own opinion, they have 
completed them. It is related of Vl^ilj that bis 
custom was to pour out a great number of verses id 
the morning, and pass the day iti retrenching exu- 
berances and correcting inaccuraues. The method 
of Pope, as may be collected from his translation, 
wa^ to write his first thoughts in his first words, and 
gradually to amplify, decorate, rectify, add refine 
them. 

With such faculties, and such dispositions, he ex- 
Oelled every other writer in poetical prudence: he 
wrote in such a manner as might expose him to few 
hazards. . He used almost always the same fklaick 
of verse ; and, indeed, by those few essaya which he 
made of any other, he did not enlatge his reputa- 
tion. Of this udiformity the certun consequence 
was readiness and dexterity. By perpetual prac- 
tice Isngua^ had, in his mind, a systematical 
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u^angeoieiit ; having alwaya the same lue for wards, 
he had words so selected and combined as to be 
ready at his call. The increase of facility he con- 
fessied himself to have perceived in the progress of 
his translation. 

fiut what was yet of more importance, his effa- 
nooB were always voluntary, and his subjects chosen 
by himself. His independence secured him from 
drudging at a task, and labouring upon a barren 
topick: he never exchanged praise for money, nor 
opened a shop of condolence or congratulation. Hia 
poems, therefore, were scarcely evex temporary. He 
sufiered oortmations and rc^al marriages to pass with- 
out a song ; and derived no opportunities from recent 
events, nor any popularity firom the accidental dispo- 
sition of his readers. He was never, reduced to the 
necessity of soliciting the sun to shin^ upon a birth- 
day, of calling the Graces and Virtues to a wedding, 
or of saying what multitudes have said before him. 
When he could produce nothing new, he was at li- 
berty to be nlent 

His publications were for the same reason never 
hasty. He is said to have sent nothing to the press 
till it had lain two years under his inspection : it is 
at least certain, that he ventured nothing vritbout 
nice examination. He sufiered the tumult of iuLa- 
gination to subside, and the novelties of invention to 
grow funtliar. He knew that the mind is ^ways 
enamoured of its own productions, and did not 
trust his first fondness. He consulted bis friends, 
and listened with great willingness to criticism; 
sod, what was (rf more impurtapce, he consulted 
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faimsdf, and let Dothing pass agunst his own judg- 
ment 

He professed to have learned his poetry from 
Dryden, whom, whenever an opportunity was pre- 
sented, he prdsed through bis whole life with un- 
varied liberality; and perhaps his character may 
receive some illustration, if he be compared with 
his master. 

Integrity of understanding and nicety of disc^- 
ment were not allotted in a less proportion to Dry- 
den than to Pope. The rectitude of Dryden's mind 
was sufficiently shewn by the dismission of his 
poetical prejudices, and the r^ection of unnatural 
thoughts and ni^ed numbers. But Dryden never 
dedred to apply all the judgment that he had. He 
wrote, and professed to write, merely for the people; 
and when he pleased others, he contented himself. 
He spent no time in stru^les to rouse latent powers ; 
be never attempted to make tbat better which was 
already good, nor often to mend what he must have 
known to be faulty. He wrote, as he tells us, with 
very little consideration ; when occasion or neces^ty 
called upon him, he poured out what the present mo- 
ment happened to supply, and, when once it had 
passed the press, ejected it from his mind ; for, when 
be had no pecuniary interest, he bad no frirther soli- 
citude. 

Pope was not content to satisfy ; be desired to 
excel, and therefore always endeavoured to do his 
best : he did not court the candour, but dared the 
judgment of his reader, and, expecting no indul- 
gence from others, h* shewed none to himself. He 
examined lines and words with mibute and puncti- 
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Hous observation, and retouched every part nith in- 
defatigable diligeQce> till he had left nothlDg to be 
foi^ven. 

For this reason he kept his pieces very long in his 
hands, while he considered and reconsidered them. 
The only poems which can be supposed to have 
been written with such regard to the times as inight 
hasten their pubUcation, were the two satires of 
" Thirty-eight ;" of which Dodsley told me, that 
they were brought to him by the author, that they 
might btf feirly copied. " Almost every line," he 
s^d, " was then written twice over ; I gave him a 
dean transcript, which he sent some time afterwards 
to me for the pr^s, with almost every line written 
twice over a second time." 

His declaration, that his care for his works ceased 
at their puUication, was not strictly true. His pa- 
rental attention never abandoned them; what he 
found amiss in the first edition, he silently corrected 
in those that followed. He appears to have revised 
the "Iliad," and freed it from some of its imper- 
fections; and the " !Essay on Criticism " received 
many improvements afrer its first appearance. It 
will seldom be found that he altered without adding 
deamesB, elegance, or vigour. Fope had perhaps 
the judgment of Dryden ; but Dryden certainly 
wanted the diligence of Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the superiority must be 
allowed to Dryden, whose education was more scho- 
lastick, and who before he became an author had 
been allowed more time for study, with better means 
of information. His mind has a larger range, and 
he collects his images and illustrations from a more 
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extensire cireamference of saence. Dryden knew 
moFe of man in his general nature, and Pi^ in his 
local manners. The notions of Dryden were formed 
by oomprehennve speeulstioD, and those of Pope by 
minute attention. There is more dignity m the know- 
ledge of Dryden, and more oertainty in that of Pope. 

Poetry was not the sole praise of either : for both 
excelled likewise in prose ; but Pope did not borrow 
bis prose from his predecessor. The style of I>y- 
den is eaprieioas and varied ; that of Pope is cau- 
tious and uniform. Dryden obeys the motions of 
his own mind ; Pope constrains his mind to his own 
rules of oompositi<m. Dryden is sometimes vehe- 
meut and rapid ; Pope ia always smooth, uniform, 
and gentle. Dryden's page is a natural field, rising into 
inequalities, and diversified by the varied exuberance 
of abundant v^etatiou ; Pope's is a velvet lawn, 
shaven by the scythe, and levelled by the roller. 

Of genius, that power which constitutes a poet; 
that quality without which judgment is cold, and 
knowledge is inert ; that enei^ which collects, com- 
bines, amplifies, and animates ; the superiority must, 
with some hesitation, be allowed to Dryden. It is 
not to be Inferred, that of this poetical vigour Pope 
had only a little, because Dryden had more ; for 
every other writer since Milton mnst give place to 
Pope ; and even of Dryden it must be said, that, if 
he has brighter paragraphs, he has not better poems. 
Dryden's performances were always hasty, either 
excited "by some external occasion, or extortetl by 
domestiek neeesnty ; he composed without consi- 
dwation, and published without correction. What 
his mind could supply at call, or gather in one ex- 
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earsion, vtas all that be Bought, and all that he gave. 
The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him to con^ 
dense his sentiments, to multiply his images, and tv 
accumulate all that study might produce, or (^nce 
might supply. If the flights of Dryden therefore 
are h^er. Pope eontioues longer on the wing. If 
of Dryden'a fire the blaze ia brighter, of Pope's tbc 
heat ia mote tegular and constant. Dryden often 
surpasses expectation, and Pope never &Ua below it. 
Dryden is read with frequent astonishment, and 
Pope with perpetual delight. 

This paralld will, I hope, when it is well cod* 
adered, be found just ; and if the reader should 
suspect me, as I suspect myself, of some partial fond< 
neas for the memory of Dryden, let him not too 
hastily condemn me ; for meditation and enquiry 
may, perhaps, shew him t^e reasonablenesa of my 
determination. 

The Works of Pope are now to be distinctly 
examined, not so much with attention to slight 
faults or petty beauties, as to the general character 
and e0ect of each performance. 

It seems natural for a young poet to initiate him- 
self by Pastorals, which, not professing to imitate 
real life, require no experience ; and, exhibiting only 
the lumple operation of unmingled passions, admit 
no subtle reasoning or deep enquiry. Pope's Pas- 
torals ue not, however, compt^id but with close 
thought ; they have refe'enoe to the times of the 
day, tiie seasons of the year, and the. periods of hu- 
iban Ufe. The last, that which turns the attention 
upon age and deat^, was the author's favourite. To 
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tell of disappointment and misery, to thicken the 
darkness of futurity, and perplex the labyrinth of 
HQcertaioty, has been always a delicious employment 
of the poets. His preference was probably just. I 
wish, however, that his fondness had not overlooked 
a fine in which the Zephyrs are made to lament in 
silence. 

To charge these Pastorals with want of iovention, 
is to require what was never intended. The imita- 
, tioDs are so ambitiously frequent, that the writer evi< 
dently means rather to shew his literature than his 
wit. It is surely sufficient for an author of nxteeu, 
not only to be able to copy the poems of antiquity 
with judicious selection, but to have obt^ned suf- 
ficient pow^ of language, and skill in metre, to ex- 
hibit a series of versification, which had iu English 
poetry no precedent, nor has duce had an imitation. 

The design of Windsor Forest is evidently de- 
rived from " Cooper's Hill," with some attention to 
Waller's poem on " The Park :"' but Pope cannot be 
denied to excel his masters in variety and elegance, 
and the art of interchanging description, narrative, 
and morality. The objection made by Dennis is 
the want of plan, of a regular subordination of parts 
terminating iu the prindpal ' and original design. 
There is this want in most descriptive poems, because 
as the scenes, which they must exhibit successively, 
are all subsisting at the same time, the order in 
which tfaey ure shewn must by necessity be arbitrary, 
and more is not to be expected from the last part 
than from the first. The attention, therefore, which 
cannot be detuned by sospence, must be excited 
by diversity, such as his poem offers to its reader. 
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But the deare of diversity may be too much 
indulged ; the parts of " Windsor Forest" which 
deserve least praise, are those which were added to 
enliven the stillness of the scene, the appearance of 
Father Thames, and the transformation of Lodona. 
Addison had in his " Campaign" derided the rivers 
that " rise from their oozy beds" to tell stories of 
heroes; and it is. therefore strange that Pope should 
adopt a fiction not only unnatural but lately cen- 
sured. The story of Lodona is told with sweetness; 
but a new metamorphosis is a ready and puerile ex- 
pedient; nothing is easier than to tell how a flower 
was once a blooming virgin, or a rock an obdurate 
tyrant. 

The "Temple of Fame" has, as Steele warmly 
declared, " a thousand beauties." Every part is 
splendid; there is great luxuriance of omameuts; 
the original vision of Chaucer was never denied to 
be much improved ; the allegory is very skilfidly con- 
tinued, the imagery is properly selected, and learnedly 
displayed ; yet, with all this comprehenaon of excel- 
lence, as its scene is laid in remote ages, and its sen- 
.timents, if the concluding paragraph be excepted, 
have little relation to general manners or common 
1^, it never obtained much notice, but is turned 
silently over, and seldom quoted or mentioned with 
either pr^se or blame. 

That The Messiah excels the " Pollio" is no great 
pndse, if it be considered from what original the im- 
provements are derived. 

The " Verses on the unfortunate Lady" have drawn 
much attention by the illaudable singularity of treat- 
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ing auictde with raspect ; aod tb^ nnst be allowed 

to be written in lome parts with vigorous aniiaation, 
and in others with gentle t«idemess ; nor has Pope 
produoed any poem in which the aeose predominates 
more over the diction. But the tsle is not skilfiiUy 
told ; it is not easy to discover the character of either 
the Lady or her Guardian. History relates tbat.she 
was about to disparage herself by a mairiage with an 
inferior ; Fc^ praises her for the dignity of ambition, 
and yet condemns the uocle to detestation for his 
pride ; the ambitious love of a nieoe may be (^posed 
by the interest, malice, or envy of an uncle, lait never 
Yry his pride. On such an occasion a poet may be 
allowed to be obscure, but inconsistency never can 
be right* 

The " Ode for St. Cedlia's JDay" was undaliaken 
at the desire of Steele : in this the author is generally 
confessed to have miscarried, yet he has miscarried 
only as compared with Dryden ; for he has fat out- 
gone other competitors. Dryden's plan is better 
< chosen ; . history will always take stronger hold of the 

* The account herein before given of this lady and her cata- 
Mrophe, cited by Johnson from Ruffhead with a kind of acqui- 
eicence in the truth thereof, aeems no other than might have been 
^[baet«d from the veriea tbemaelveB. 1 have in my pOBseaaion 
a letter to Dr. Johnson, containing the name of the lady ; and. a 
reference to a gentleman well known in the literary world for 
her history. Him I have seen ; and, from a memorandum of 
some particulars to the purpose communicated to him by a lady 
of quality, he informs me, that the unfortunate lady's oame was 
Widiinbury, corruptly pronounced Winbury ; that she waa in 
love with Pope, and would have married him ; that her guardian, 
though she was deformed in person, looking upon such a match 
as beneath her, sent her to a convent ; and that a noose, and not 
a sword, put an end to her life. H. 
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attention than fah\e'. the passions exdted by Drydea 
are the pleasures and paiae of real life, the scene of 
Fope is laid in imaginary existence ; Pope is read 
with calm aequieacence, Dryden with turbulent de- 
light ; Fope hangs upon the ear, and Dryden fin^ 
the passes of the mind. 

Both the odes want the essential constituent of 
metrical compositions, the stated recurrence of settled 
numbers. It may be alleged that Pindar is said by 
Horace to have written numeris lege solutis : but as 
no such lax performances have been transmitted to 
us, the meaning of that expression cannot be fixed; 
and perhaps the like return might properly be made 
to a modem Findarist, as Mr. Cobb received from 
Bentley, who, when he found his criticisms upon a 
Gredt £xercise, which Cobb had presented, refilled 
one after another by Pindar's authority, oied out at 
last, " Pindar was a bold fellow, but thou art an im- 
pudent one." 

If Pope's ode be particularly inspected, it will be 
found that the first stanza consists of sounds well 
- chosen indeed, but only sounds. 

The second consists of hyperbolical common-places, 
eafflly to be found, and perhaps without much diffi- 
culty to be as well expressed. 

In the third, however, there are numbers, im^es, 
harmony, and vigour, not unworthy the antagonist of 
Dryden. Had all been like this — but every part 
cannot be the best. 

' The next stanzas place and detain us in the dark 
and dismal regions of mythology, where neither hope 
nor fear, neither joy nor sorrow, can be found : the 
^t however faithfully attends us : we have all that 
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can be performed by el^ance of dictioD, or sweetness 
of verMfication ; but what can fonn avail without 
better matter ? 

The last stanza recurs again to common-places. 
The conclusion is too evidently modelled by that i^ 
Dryden ; and it may be remarked that both end with 
the same fault: the comparison of each is literal on 
one side, and metaphorical on the other. 

Poets do not always e]q>reBS their own thoughts ; 
Pope, with all this labour in the praise of Musick, was 
ignorant of its prindples, and insensible of its efiiects-. 

One of his greatest,, though of his earliest works, 
is the " Essay on Ctitidsm," which, if he had written 
nothing else, woiild have placed him among the first 
criticks and the first poets, as it exhibits every mode 
of excellence that can embellish or dignify didactick 
composition, selection of matter, novelty of arrange- 
ment, justness of precept, splendour of illustration, 
and propriety of digression. I know not whether it 
be pleasing to consider that be produced this piece at 
twenty, and never afterwards excelled it : he that de- 
lights himself with observing that such powers may 
be so soon attdned, cannot but grieve to think that 
life was ever after at a stand. 

To mention the particular beauties of the Essay 
would be unprofitahly tedious ; but I cannot forbear 
to observe, that the comparison of a student's pn^ess 
in the sciences with the journey of a traveller in the _ 
Alps, is perhaps the best that English poetry can 
shew. A amile, to l>e perfect, must both illustrate 
and ennoble the subject; must shew it to the un- 
derstanding in a clearer view, and display it to 
the fency with greater dignity; but either of these 
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qualities may be niffident to recommend it In di- 
dactick poetry, of wbich the great purpose is in- 
struction, a simile may be praised which illustrates, 
. though it does not ennoble ; in heroicks, that may 
be admitted which ennobles, though it does not iU 
lustrate. That it may be complete, it is required to 
exhibit, independently of its references, a pleasing 
image ; for a simile is said to be a short episode. To 
this antiquity was bo attentive, that' circumstances 
were sometimes added; which, having no parallels, 
served only to fill the imagination, and produced 
what Ferrault ludicrously called " comparisons with 
a long tail." In their similies the greatest writers 
have sometimes failed ; the ship-race, compared with 
the chariot-race, is neither illustrated nor aggran- 
dised ; land and water make all the dii^ence : when 
Apollo, running after Daphne, is likened to a grey- 
hound cha^ng a hare, there is nothing gained ; the 
ideas of pursuit and flight are too plain to be made 
plainer, and a god and the daughter of a god are not 
represented much to their advantage by a hare and 
d(^. The simile of the Alps has no useless parts, 
yet afibrds a striking picture by itself; it makes the 
foregoing position better understood, and enables it to 
take faster hold on the attention; it assists the appre- 
hension, and elevates the fancy. 

Let me likewise dwell a little on the celebrated 
paragraph, in which it is directed that " the sound 
should seem an echo to the sense ;" a precept which 
Pope is allowed to have observed beyond any other 
English poet. 

This notion of representative metre, and the desire 
of discovering frequent adaptations of the sound to 
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conceits and imaginuy beauties. All that can furnish 
this representation are the sounds of the words con- 
sidered singly, and the time in which they are pro- 
nounced. Every language has some words framed to 
exhibit the noises which they express, as thump, 
rattle, growl, hiss. These hovever are but few, and 
the poet cannot make them more, nor can they be 
of any use but when sound is to bementioned. The 
time of pronunciation was in. the dactylick measures 
of the learned languages capable of considerable 
variety; but that variety could be accommodated 
only to motion or duration, and different degrees of 
motion were perhaps expressed by verges rapid or 
slow, without much attention of the writer, when the 
image had full possession of his fancy ; but our lan- 
guage haviiig little flexibility, our verses can differ 
very little in their cadence. The fancied resemblances, 
I fear, arise sometimes merely from the ambiguity of 
words ; there is supposed to be some relation between 
a soft line and a sojl couch, or between hard syl- 
h^Ues and hard fortune. 

Motion, however, may be in some sort exemplified ; 
and yet it may be suspected that even in such resem- 
bluices the mind oflen governs the ear, and the 
sounds are estimated by their, meaning. One of 
the most successfid attempts has been to describe 
the labour of Sisyphus ; 

With many a weary step, aod many a groan, 

Up a high hill he heaves a huge round stone ; 

The huge round stone, resulting with a bound, 

Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the ground. 
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Who does not perceive the stone to move slowly up- 
ward, and roll violently back? But Ket the same 
numbers to another sense ; 

While many a merry tale, and many a son;^, 
Chear'd the rough road, we wish'd the rough road long. 
The rough road then, returning in a round, 
MockM our impatient steps, for all was lairy ground. 

We have now surely lost much of the delay, and 
much of the rapidity. 

But, to shew how litde the greatest master of num- 
bers can fix the priorapleB of representative harmony, 
it will be sufficient to remark that the poet, who tella 
us, that 

When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move slotr: 
Not so when swiA Camilla acoucs the plain. 
Flies oVr th' uubending cora, and skims along the mmn ; 

when he had enjoyed for about thirty years the praise 
of Camilla's lightness of foot, tried another expe- 
riment upon sound and time, and produced this 
memorable triplet; 

Waller was smooth ; but Dryden taught to j<4p ^ 
The varying verse, the full resoundi^ line, \ 

The long majestick march, and energy divkie. j 

Here are the swiiJtness of the rapid race, and the 
march of slow-paced majesty, exhibited by the same 
poet in the same sequence of syllables, except that 
the exact prosodist will find the line of swiftness by 
otae time longer than that of tardiness. 

Beauties of this kind are commoiily'fancied ; and, 

N a 
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T^hen real, are technical and nugatory, not to lie 
rejected, and not to be solicited. 

To die praises which have been accumulated on 
the " Rape of the Lock" by readers of every class, 
, from the critick to the waiting-maid, it is difficult to 
make any addition. Of that which is universally 
allowed to be the moat attractive of all ludicrous com- 
positions, let it rather be now enquired from what 
sources the power of pleasing is derived. 

Dr. Warburton, who excelled in critical perspica- 
city, has remarked that the preternatural agents are 
very happily adapted to the purposes of the poem. 
The Heathen deities can no longer gain attention: 
we should have turned away from a contest between' 
Venus and Diana. The employment of allt^orical 
persons always exdtes conviction of its own absurdity; 
they may produce effects, but cannot conduct actions: 
when the phantom is put in motion, it dissolves 
thus Discord may raise a mutiny, but Discord can- 
not conduct a march, or besiege a town. Fope broughl 
into view a new race of Beings, with powers and pas- 
sions proportionate to their operation. The Sylphs 
and Gnomes act, at the toilet and the tea-table, what 
more terrifick and more powerful phantoms perform 
on the stormy ocean, or the field of battle ; they give 
their proper help, and do their proper mischiet 

Pope is said, by an objector, not to have been the 
inventor of this petty nation ; a charge which might 
with more justice have been brought against the au- 
thor of the " Iliad," who doubtless adopted the reli- 
^ous system of his counliy ; for what is there, but 
the names of l^iis agents, which Pope has not invented? 
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Has he not assigned them characters and operations 
never heard of before ? Has he not, at least, giren 
them their first poetical existence ? If this is not 
sufficient to denominate his work original, nothing 
original ever can be written. 

In this work are exhibited, in a very high degree, 
the two most engaging powers of an author. New 
things are made familiar, and familiar things are 
made new. A race of atrial people, never heard of 
before, is presented to us in a manner so clear and 
easy, that the reader seeks for no fiuther information, 
but immediately mingles with his new acquaintance, 
adopts their interests, and attends their pursuits, loves 
a Sylph, and detests a Gnome. 

That familiar things are made new, every para- 
graph will prove. The subject of the poem is an 
event below the common incidents of common life; 
nothing real is introduced that is not seen so often as 
to be no longer regarded ; yet the whole detail of a 
female-day is here brought before us invested with 
so much art of decoration, that, though nothing is 
di^^ised* every thing is striking, and we feel all the 
apatite of curiosity for that from which wc have a 
thousffisd times turned fastidiously away. 

The purpose of the poet is, as he tells us, to laugh 
at " the little unguarded follies of the femalfc sex." 
It is therefore without justice that Dennis charge 
the " Rape of the Lock" with the want of a moral, 
and for that reason sets it below the " Lutrin," which 
exposes the pride and discord of the clergy. Perhaps 
neither Pope nor Boileau has made the world much 
better than he found it ; but if they had both suc- 
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ceeded, it were easy to tell who would have deserved 
most from publick grfttitude. The freaks, and hu- 
mourfi, and spleen, and vanity of women, as they em> 
broil families in discord, and fill houses with disquiet, 
do more to obstruct the happiness of life in a year 
than the ambition of the clergy in many centuries. 
It has been well observed, that the misery of man 
proceeds not from any single crush of overwhelming 
eyil, but from small vexations continually repeated. 

It is remarked by Dennis likewise, that the machi- 
nery is superfluous ; that, by all the bustle of preter- 
natural operation, the main event is neither hastened 
nor retarded. To this charge an efficacious answer is 
not easily made. The Sylphs cannot be s^d to help 
or to oppose ; and it must be allowed to imply some 
want of art, that their power has not been sufficiently 
intermingled with the action. Other parts may like- 
wise be chatted with want of connection ; the game 
at ojitbre might be spared ; but, if the lady had lost 
her hMr while she was intent upon her cards, it might 
have been inferred that those who are too fond of 
play will be in danger of neglecting more importuit 
interests. Those perhaps are faults ; but what are 
such faults to so much excellence ? 

The epistle of " Eloise to Abelard" is one of the 
most happy productions of human wit : the subject 
ft 80 judiciously chosen, that it would be difficult, in 
turning over the annals of the world, to find another 
which so many circumstances concur to recommend. 
We regularly interest ourselves most in the fortune 
of those who most deserve our notice. Abelard and 
Eloise were conspicuous in their days for eminence of 
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merit. The heart naturally loves tmtb. The aA- 
ventures and misfortunes of this illustrious pair are 
known from undisputed history. Their fate does not 
leave the mind in hopeless dejection ; for they both 
found quiet and consolation in retirement and piety. 
So new and so afl^ting is their story, that it supersedes 
' invention, and imagination ranges at full liberty 
without stra^ling into scenes of &ble. 

The story, thus skilfully adopted, has been dili- 
gently improved. Pope has left nothing behind him, 
which seems more the effect of studious perseverance 
and laborious revisal. Here is particularly observ- 
able the curiosa ^licittis, A fruitful soil and careful 
cultiTation. Here is no erudeness of sense, hor aspe- 
rity of language; 

The sources firom which seiitiments, which have so 
much vigour and efficacy, have been drawn, ate Ahewh 
to be the mystick writers by the learned authdr of 
the *' Essay on the Life and Writings of Pope;" a 
book which teaches how the brow of Critidsm may 
be smoothed, and how she may be enabled, with all 
her severity, to attract and to delight. 

The train of my disquisition has now conducted me 
to that poetical wonder, the translation of the " Iliad," 
a perfonnance which no ^e or nation can pretend to 
equal To the Greeks translatioti w^ ^most un- 
known ; it was totally anknowu to the inhabitants of 
Greece. They had no leeourse to the Barbarians for 
poetical beauties, but sought for every thing in Ho- 
mer, where, indeed, there is but little thkt they might 
not find. 

The Italians have been very diligent translatori ; 
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.but I caD hear of no rersioD, unless perh^s Anguil- 
lara's Ovid may be excepted, wbich u read with 
eageraeuB. The " Iliad" of Salvini every reader may 
discover to be punctiliously exact; but it seems to be 
the work of a linguist skilfully pedantick ; and bis 
countrymen, the proper judges of its power to please, 
reject it with disgust. 

Their predecessors the Romans have left some 
specimens of translation behind them, and that em- 
ployment must have had some credit in which Tully 
and G^ermanicus engaged; but, unless we suppose, 
what is perhaps true, that the plays of Terence were 
versions of Menander, nothing translated seems ever 
to have risen to high reputation. The French, in the 
meridian hour of their learning, were very laudably 
industrious to enrich their own language vrith the 
wisdom of the ancients; but found themselves reduced, 
by whatever necessity, to turn the Greek and Roman 
poetry into prose. Whoever could read an author, 
could translate him. From such rivals little can be' 
feared. 

The chief help of Pope in this arduous undertaking 
was drawn from the versions of Dryden. Virgil 
had borrowed much of his imagery from Homer, 
and part of the debt was now paid by his translator. 
Pope searched the pages of Dryden for happy com- 
binations of heroick diction ; but it will not be denied 
that he added much to what he found. He culti- 
vated our language with so much diligence and art, 
that he has left in his " Homer" a treasure of 
poetical elegances to posterity. His version may 
be sud to have tuned the English tongue ; for. 
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nnce its appearance, no writer, howerer defident 
Id other powers, has wanted melody. Such a series 
of lines, so elaborately corrected, and so sweetly 
modulated, took possession of the publick ear ; the 
vulgar was enamoured of the poem, and the learned 
wondered at the translation. 

But in the most general applause discordant 
voices will always be heard. It has been objected 
by some who wish to be numbered among the sons 
of learning, that Pope's vernon of Homer is not 
Homerical ; that it exhibits no resemblance of the 
original and characteristick maimer of the Father 
of Poetry, as it wants his aw&l simplicity, his art- 
less grandeur, his unaffected majesty*. This cannot 
be totally denied ; but it must be remembered that 
necessitas quod cogit defendit; that may be lawfully 
done which cannot be forborne. Time and place will 
always enforce regard. In estimating this transla- 
tion, consideration must be had of the nature of onr 
language, the form of our metre, and, above all, of 
the change which two thousand years have made in 
the modes of life and the habits of thought Virgil 
wrote in a language of the same general &brick with 

• fiendey was one of tbeae- He and Pope, soon after the pub- 
lication of Homer, met at Dr. Mead's at dinner; vben Pope, de- 
airous of hia opinion of the translation, addressed him thus : 
" Dr. Bentley, I ordered my bookseller to send you your books : 
I hope you received them." Bentley, who had purposely 
avoided saying any thing about Homer, pretended not to under- 
stand him, and asked, 'Books! books! what hooks?'- — 'My 
Homer,' replied Pope, ' which you did me the honour to sub- 
scribe for.' — ' Oh,' said Bentley, ' ay, now I recollect — your 
translation : — it is a pretty poem, Mr. Pope ; but you must nttt 
call it Homer.' H. 
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that of Hoirier, in versea of the same meorare, and in 
an age nearet to Homer's time by eighteen hundred 
years; yet he found, even then, the state of the worM 
BO much altered, and the demand for el^ance so 
much increased, that mere nature would be endured 
no longer; and perhaps, in the multitude of borrowed 
passage, very few can be shewn which he has not 
embellished. 

There is a time when nations, emerging from bar- 
barity, and falling into ^^ular ^bordination, gun 
leisure to grow wise, and feel the shame of ignorance 
and the craving pain of unsatisfied curiosity. To 
this hunger of the mind plain sense is grateful ; that 
which fills the void removes uneasiness, and to he 
free from pain for a while is pleasure ; but repletion 
generates fastidiousness ; s saturated intellect soon 
becomes luxurious, and knowledge finds no willing 
reception till it is recommended by artificial diction. 
Thus it will be foiuid, in the progress of learning, 
that in all nations the first writers are simple, and 
that every age iniproves in elegance. One refine- 
ment always makes way for another ; and what was 
expedient to Vir^l was necessary to Pope. 

I suppose many readers of the English Iliad, 
when they have been touched with some unexpected 
beauty of the lighter kind, have tried to enjoy it in 
the original, where, alas ! it was not to be found. 
Homer doubtless owes to his translator many Ovidian 
graces not exactly suitable to his character ; but to 
have added can be no great crime, if nothing be 
taken a^ay. Elegance is surdy to be desired, if it 
be not gained at the expence of dignity. A bero 
would wish to be loved, as well as to he reverenced. 
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To a thoasand carils one answer is sufficient ; th6 
purpose of a writer is to be read, and the criticism 
which would destroy the power of pleasing must bfe 
blown aside. Pope wrote for his own age and his 
own nation : he knew that it was necessary to colour 
the im^es and point the sentiments of his author ; 
he therefore made him graceful, but lost him som6 
of his sublimity. 

The copious notes with which the Version is aceom< 
panied, and by which it is recommended to many 
readers, though they were undoubtedly written to 
swell the volumes, ought not to pass without praise : 
commentaries which attract the reader by the plea- 
sure of perusal have not often appeared ; the notes of 
others are rrad to clear difficulties, those of Pope to ■ 
vary entertainment. 

It has however been objected with sufficient rea- 
son, that there is in the commentary too much of 
imseasonable levity and affected gaiety ; that too 
many appeals are made to the ladies, ftnd the ease 
which is so carefully preserved is sometimes the ease 
of a trifler. Every art has its terms, and every kind 
of instructioti its proper style ; the gravity of com<- 
mon criticks may be tedious, hut is less despicable 
than dnldish merriment. 

Of the Odyssey nothing remains to be observed : 
the same general praise may be ^ven to both trans- 
lations, and a particular examination of either would 
require a large volume. The notes were written by 
Broome, who endeavoured, not unsuccessfully, to 
imitate bis master. 

Of the Dunciad the hint is confessedly taken from 
Dryden's " MacFlecknoe ;" but the plan is so en- 
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Urged aod diversified as justly to claim tbe praise 
of an original, and affords the best specimen that has 
yet appeared of personal satire ludicrously pompous. 

That the design was moral, whatever the author 
might tell nther his readers or himself I am not 
convinced. The first motive was the desire of re- 
venging the contempt with which Theobald had 
treated bis Shakspeare, and regaining the honour 
which he had lost, by crushing his opponent Theo- 
bald was not of bulk enough to fill a poem, and 
therefore it was necessary to find other enemies with 
other names, at whose expence he might divert the 
puhlick. 

In this design there was petulance and malignity 
enough ; but I cannot think it very criminal. An 
author places himself uncalled before the tribunal of 
Criticism, and solicits &me at the hazard of disgrace. 
Dulness or deformity are not culpable in themselves, 
but maybe very justly reproached when they pretend 
to the honour. of wit or the influence of beauty. If 
bad writers were t-o pass without reprehenraon, what 
should restrain them ? impune diem consumpserit 
ingens Telephus ; and upon bad writers only will 
censure have much effect. The satire which brought 
Theobald and Moore into contempt, dropped impo- 
tent fi^m Bentley, like the javelin of Priam. 

All truth is valuable, and satirical criticism may 
be considered as useful when it rectifies error and 
improves judgment ; he that refines the publick taste 
is a publick bene&ctor. 

Tbe beauties of this poem are well known ; its 
chief fault is the grossuess of its images. Pope and 
Swift had an unnatural delight in ideas physioally 
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impure, such as every other tongue utters with un- 
nillingnesB, and of which every ear shrinks (tota the 
mention. 

But even this fault, offensive as it is, may be for- 
^Teu for the excellence of other passf^fes ; such as 
the formation and dissolution of Mooie, the account 
of the Traveller, the misfortune of the Florist, and 
the crowded thoughts and stately numbers which 
dignify the concluding paragraph. 

The alterations which have been made in the 
DuTidad, not always for the better, require that it 
should be published, as in the present collection, with 
all its variations. 

The Essay on Man was a work of great labour 
and long consideration, but certainly not the happiest 
of Pope's performances. The subject is peihaps not 
very proper for poetry, and the poet was not suffici- 
ently master of his subject: metaphysical morality 
was to him a new study ; he was proud of his acqui- 
sitions, and, supposing himself master of great se- 
crets, was in haste to teach what he had not learned. 
Thus he tells us, in the first epistle, that from the 
nature of the Supreme Being may be deduced an or- 
der of beings such as mankind, because Infinite Ex- 
cellence can do only what is best. He finds out that 
these beings must be " somewhere ;" and that " all 
the question is, whether man be in a wrong place." 
Surely if, according t4> the poet's Leibnitian reasoning,' 
we may infer that man ought to be, only because he- 
is, we may allow that his place is the right place, be- 
cause he has it. Supreme Wisdom is not less infal- 
lible in disposing than in creating. But what is meant 
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by somewhere and place, and wrtmg place, it had 
1)eeii vaia to ask Pope, who probably had never asked 
himself. 

Having exalted himself into tbe chair of wisdom, 
he tells us much that every man knows, and much 
that he does not know himself ; that we see but Kt- 
tle, and that the order of the universe is beyond our 
oompiebension ; an opinion not very uBcommon ; 
and that there is a chain of subtwdinate beings "from 
iafinite to nothing," of which himself and his readers 
are eqiially ignorant. But he gives us one comfort, 
which vrithout his help he supposes unatt^nable, in 
the pontion " that though we are fools, yet God is 
wise." 

This Kssay affords an egr^ous instance of the 
predominance of genius, tbe dazzling splendour of 
imagery, and tbe seductive powers of eloqueiice. 
Never were penury of knowledge and vulgarity of 
sentiment so happily disguised. The reader feels his 
mind ftill, though he learns nothing ; and, when he 
meets it in its new array, no longer knows the talk 
of his mother and bis nurse. When these wonder- 
working sounds sink into sense, and tbe doctrine of 
the Sssay, disrobed of its ornaments, is left to the 
powers of its naked excellence, what shall we dis- 
cover ? That we are, in comparison with our Creator, 
very weak ^nd ignorant ; that we do not uphold the 
chain of existence ; and tfaat we could not make one 
another with more skill than we are made. We may 
learn yet mc^e : that the arts of human life were 
copied from the instinctive operations of other ani- 
mals; tfaat if the world be made for man, it may be 
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8ai4 that man wa^ made for geese. To these pro- 
fovnd principles af natural knowledge are added some 
moral instructions equally new ; that 8el£-intere&t^ 
w^U understood, will produce social concord; that 
men are mutual gainers by mutual benefits; that 
evil is sometimes balanced by good ; that human ad- 
vantages are unstable and fallacious, of uncettsin du- 
ration and doubtful effect ; that our true honour is, 
i^ot to have a great part, but t;o act it well ; that vii- 
tq^ onlj is our ovn ; and that happiness is always in 
qur power. 

Surely a man of no very comprehensive search may 
venture to say that he has heard all this before ; but 
it was never till now recommended by such a blaze of 
embellishment, or sucb sweetness of melody. The 
vigorous contraction of some thoughts, the luxuriant 
amplification of oth^s, the incidental illustrations, 
and sometimes the dignity, sometimes the softness of 
the verses, enchain philosophy, suspend criticism, and 
oppress judgnjent by overpowering pleasure. 

This is true of many paragraphs ; yet if I had un- 
dertaken tQ exemplify Pope's felicity of composition 
before a rigid mtick, I should not select the Essay. 
Off Man ; for it cont^ns more lines unsuccessfully 
Ijfboured, more harshness of diction, more thoughts 
imperfectly expressed, more levity without el^ance, 
and more heaviness without strength, than will easily 
be found in all his other works. 

The Characters of Men anfi Women are the pro- 
duct of diligent speculation upon human life : much 
labQnr has been bestowed upon them, and Pope very 
seldom laboured in vain. That his excellence may be 
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properly estimated, X recommend a eomparison of his 
Characters of Women with Boileau's Satire ; it will 
then be seen with how much more perspicadty fe- 
male nature is investigated, and female excellence se- 
lected; and he surely is no mean writer to whom Boi- 
leau shall be found inferior. T^t Characters of Men, 
however, are written with more, if not with deeper, 
thought, and exhibit many passages exquisitely beau- 
tiful. The " Gem and the Flower " will not easily 
be equalled. In the women's part are some defects : 
the character of Atossa is not so neatly finished as' 
that of Clodio; and some of the female characters 
may be found perhaps more frequently among men ; 
what is said of Pbilomede was true of Prior. 

In the Episdes to Lord Batfaurst and Lord Bur- 
lington, Dr. Warburton has endeavoured to find a 
train of thought which was never in the writer's head, 
and, to support his hypothesis, has printed that first 
which was published last. In one, the most valuable 
passage is perhaps the El<^ on Good Sense : and 
the other, the End of the Duke of Buckingham; 

The Epistle to Arbuthnot, now arbitrarily eaUed 
The Prologue to the Satires, is a performance con- 
sisting, as it seems, of many fragments wrought into 
one design, which by tbis union of scattered beauties 
contains more striking paragraphs than could pro- 
bably have been brought tc^tber into an occasional 
work. As there is no stronger motive to exertion 
than self-defence, no part has more elegance, spirit, or 
dignity, than the poet's vindication of- his own cha- 
racter. The meanest passage is the satire upon Spo- 
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Of the two poems which derived their iismes from 
the year, and which are called The Epilogue to the 
Satires, it was very justly remarked by Savage, that 
the second was in the whole more strongly conceived, 
and more equally supported, but that it had no sin- 
gle passages equal to the contention in the first for 
the dignity of Vice, and the celebration of the tri- 
umph of Corruption. 

The Imitations of Horace seem to have been writ- 
ten as relaxations of his genius. This employment 
became his favourite by its fiwiility; the plan was 
ready to his hand, and nothing was required but to 
accommodate as he could the seutiments of an old 
author to recent. facts or familiar images; but what 
is easy is seldom excellent ; such imitations cannot 
^ve pleasure to common readers ; the man of learn- 
ing may be sometimes surprised and deUghted by an 
unexpected parallel ; but the comparison requires 
knowledge of the original, which will likewise often 
detect strained applications. Between Koman images 
and English manners, there will be an irrecondle- 
able dissimilitude, and the work will be generally 
uncouth and party-coloured; neither original nor 
translated, neither andent nor modem.* 

* In one of these poems is a couplet, to which beloogs a stoiy 
that I ODce beard the reverend Dr. Ridley relate. 

" Slander or poiaon dread from Delia's rage ; 
Hard words, or hanging, if your judge be *•■*." 

Sir Francis Page, a judge well known in his time, conceiving 
that his name was meant to fill up the blank, sent his clerk to 
Mr. Pope, to complain of the insult. Pope told the young man 

VOL. VIII. O 
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Pope had, in proportions very nicely adjuated to 
each other, all the qualities that constitute geniua. 
He had Invention, by which new trains of events 
are formed, and new scenes of imagery displayed, as 
in the " Rape of the Lock;" and by which extrinack 
and adventitious embellishments and illustrations are 
connected with a known subject, as in the " Essay 
on Criticisni." He had Imagination, which strongly 
impresses on the writer's mind, and enables him to 
convey to the reader, the various forms of nature, in- 
cidents of life, and energies of passion, as in his 
" Eloisa," " Windsor Forest," and " Ethick Epistles." 
He had Jvdgment, which selects from life or nature 
what the present purpose requires, and by separating 
the essence of things from its concomitants, ofWn 
makes the representation more powerful than the re- 
ality : and he had colours of language always h^ore 
him, ready to decorate his matter with every grace of 
elegant expression, as when he accommodates his dic- 
tion to the wonderful multiplicity of Homer's senti- 
ments and descriptions. 

Poetical expression includes sound as well as 
meaning ; " Musick," say« Dryden, " is inarticulate 
poetry ;" among the excellencies of Pope, therefore, 

that the blank might he supplied by many monosyllables, other 
than the judge's name : — ' but sir,' said the clerk, ' the judge 
says that no otber word will make sense of the passage.' — ' So 
ttcD it seems/ says Pope, ' your master is not only a judge but a 
poet ; as that is the case, the odds ate against me. Give my 
respects to the judge, and tell him, I will not contend with one 
that has the advantage of me, and he may (ill up the hlank as 
he pleases.' H. 
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must be meBtioned the melody of his metre. By 
peruaiDg the works of X)ryden, he discovered the 
most perfect fabrick of English verse, aod habituated 
himself to that only which be found the best; in 
consequeoce of which restraint, his poetry has been 
censured as too unifonnly musical, apd as glutting 
the ear with unvaried sweetness. I suspect this ob- 
jection to be the cant of those who judge by princi- 
ples rather than perception ; and who would even 
themselves have less pleasure iu his works, if be had 
tried to relieve attention by studied discords, or af- 
fected to break his lines and vary his pauses. 

But though he was thus careful of hie versification, 
he did not oppress his powers with superfluous rigour. 
He seems to have thought with Boileau, that the 
practice of writing might be refined till the diflSculty 
should overbalance the advantage. The construction 
of his language is not always strictly grammatical ; 
with those rhymes which prescription had conjoined, 
he contented himself, without regard to Swift's te- 
. monstrances, though there was no striking conso- 
nance ; nor was he very careful to vary his termina- 
tions, or to refuse admission, at a small distance, to 
the same rhymes. 

To Swift's edict for the exclusion of Alexandrines 

and Triplets he paid little regard; be admitted 

them, but, in the opinion of Fenton, too rarely ; 

. he uses them more liberally in his translation than 

bis poems. 

He has a few double rhymes ; and always, I think, 
unsuccessfolly. except once in the " Rape of the 
Lock." 

03 
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Exfiletives he very early ejected from his verset ; 
but he now and then admits an epithet rather com- 
modious than important. Each of the six first lines 
of the " Iliad" might lose two syllables with very 
little diminution of the meaning; and sometimes, 
after all his art and labour, one verse seems to be 
made for the sake of another. In his latter produc- 
tions the diction is sometimes vitiated by French 
idioms, with which Bolingbroke had perhaps infected 
him. 

I have been told that the couplet by which he de- 
clared his own ear to be most gratified was this : 

Lo, vhere Meeotis sleeps, and hardly flows 
The ireezitig Tanius through a waste of snows. 

But the reason of this preference I cannot discover. 

It is remarked by Watts, that there is scarcely a 
happy combination of words, or a phrase poetically 
elegant in the English language, which Pope has not 
inserted into his version of Homer. How he obtained 
possession of so many beauties of speech, it were de- 
urable to know. That he gleaned from authors, 
obscure as well as eminent, what he thought brilliant 
or useful, and preserved it all in a regular collection, 
is not unlikely. When, in his last years. Hall's 
Satires were shewn him, he wished that he had seen 
them sooner. 

New sentiments and new images others may pro- 
duce; but to attempt any ferther- improvement of 
versification will be dangerous. Art and diligence 
have now done th^ir best, and what shall be added 
will be the effort of tedious toil and needless curiosity. 
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After all this, it is surely superfluous to answei: 
tbe question tbat has once been asked, Whetber 
Pope was a poet? otherwise than by asking in re- 
turn. If Pope be not a poet, where is poetry to be 
&und? To drcumscribe poetry by a definition will 
only shew the narrowness of the definer, though a 
definition which shall exclude Pope will not easily 
be made. Let us look round upon tbe present 
time, and back upon the past; let us enquire to 
whom the voice of mankind bas decreed the wreath 
of poetry; let their productions he examined, and 
their claims stated, and the pretensions of Pope will 
be no more disputed. Had he given tbe world only 
his version, the name of poet must have been allowed 
him : if the writer of the " Iliad" were to class his 
successors, he would assign a very high place to bis 
translator, without requiring any other evidence of 
Genius. 

The following Letter, of which the ori^nal is in 
the hands of Lord Hardwicke, was communicated 
to me by the kindness of Mr. Jodrell. 

** To Mr. Bridges, at the Bishop of London's at 
Fulham. 

" SIR, 

" The favour of your Letter, with your Remarks, 
can never be enough acknowledged ; and the speed 
with which you dischai^ed so troublesome a task 
doubles the obligation. 

" I must own, you have pleased me very much 
by the commendations so ill bestowed upon me ; 
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but I assure you, much more by the franknesa of 
your censure, which I ought to take the more kindly 
of the two, ae it is more advantageous to a scribbler 
to be improved in his judgment than to be soothed 
in his vanity. The greater part of those deviations 
from the Greek, which youhave observed, I was led 
into by Chapman and Hobbes; who are, it seems, as 
much celebrated for their knowledge of the original 
as they are decried for the badness of their transla- 
tions. Chapman pretends to have restored the ge- 
nuine sense of the author, from the mistakes of all 
farmer explainers, in several hundred places; and the 
Cambridge editors of the lai^ Homer, in Greek and, 
Latin, attributed so much to Hobbes, that they con- 
fess they have corrected the old Latin interpretation 
Very oilen by his version. For my part, I generally 
took the author's meaning to be as you have explained 
it; yet their authority, joined to the knowledge of my 
own imperfectness in the language, over-ruled me. 
However, Sir, you may be confident I think you in 
tlie right, because you happen to be of my opinion : 
for men (let them say what they yrill) never approve 
any other's sense, but as it squares with their own. 
But yon have made me much more proud of> and 
poidtive in my judgment,- since it is strengthened by 
yours. I think your critidsms, which regard the 
expression, very just, and shall make my profit of 
them : to pve you some proof that I am in earnest, 
I- will alter three verses on your bare olgection, 
though I have Mr. Dryden's example for each of 
them. And this, I hope, you will account no small 
piece of obedience, from one, who values the autho- 
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ijty of one .true poet above that of twenty criticka or 
comnientaton. But, though I speak thus of com- 
meatators, I will continue to read carefully all I can 
procure, to make up, that way, for my own want of 
critical understanding in the original beauties of 
Homer. Though the greatest of them are certainly 
those of the Inventioti and Design, which are not at 
all confined to the language : for the distinguishing 
excellencies of Homer are (by the consent of the best 
criticks of all nations) first in the manners (which 
include all the speeches, as being no other than the 
representations of each person's manners by his 
words); and then in that rapture and fire, which car- 
ries you away with him. with that wonderful force, 
that no man who has a true poetical spirit is master 
of himself, while he reads him. Homer makes you 
interested and concerned before you are aware, all at 
once, whereas Virgil does it by soft degrees. This, 
I believe, is what a translator of Homer ought prin- 
cipally to imitate ; and it is very hard for any trans- 
lator to come up to it, because the chief reason, why 
all translations fall short of their originals is, that 
the very constraint they are obliged to, renders them 
heavy and dispirited. 

" The great beauty of Homer's language, as I 
take it, consists in ^hat noble simplicity which runs 
through all his wo|ks ; (and yet his diction, contrary 
to what one wou,ld imagine consistent with simpli- 
city, is at the same time very copious.) I don't 
know how I have run into this pedantry in a Letter, 
but I find I have said too much, as well as spoken 
too inconsiderately ; what farther thoughts I have 
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upon this subject, I ahall be glad to communicate 
to you (for my own improTement) when we meet ; 
which is a happiness I very earnestly desire, as I do 
likewise some opportunity of proving how m\icb I 
think myself obliged to your fiieudship, and how 
truly I am. Sir, 

" Your most laithiiil, humble servant, 

" A. Pope." 



The Criticism upon Pope's Epitaphs, which was 
printed in the " Universal Visitor," is placed here, 
being too minute and particular, to be inserted in the 
Life. 

Every Art is best taught by example. Nothing 
contributes more to the cultivation of propriety, than 
remarks on the works of those who have most ex- 
celled. I shall therefore endeavour, at this mi/, to 
entertain the young students in poetry with an exa- 
mination of Pope's Epitaphs. 
, To define an epitaph is useless ; every one knows 
that it is an inscription on a Tomb. An epitaph, 
therefore, implies no particular character of writing, 
but may be composed in verse or prose. It is indeed 
commonly panegyrical ; because v»e are seldom dis- 
tinguished vrith a stone but by our fiiends ; but it 
has no rule to restrain or modify it, except this, that 
it ought not to be longer than common beholders 
may be expected to have leisure and patience to 
peruse. 
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On Charles Earl of Dorset, in the Church of 
Wyihyham in Sussex. 

Dorset, the grace of courts, the Muse's pride, 
Patron of arts, and judge of nature, dy'd, 
The scourge of pride, though sanctified or great. 
Of fops in learning, and of knaves in state ; 
Yet soil in nature, though severe his lay^ 
His anger moral, and his wisdom gay. 
Blest satirist ! who touch'd the mean so true. 
As showed. Vice had his hate and pity too. 
Blest courtier ! who could king and country please, 
Yet sacred kept his friendship, and his ease. 
Blest peer ! his great forefather's every grace 
Reflecting, and reflected on his race ; 
' Where other Buckhursts, othec Dorsets shine, 
And patriots still, or poets, deck the line. 

-The first distich of this epitaph contains a kind of 
information which few would want, that the man for 
whom the tomb was erected, died. There are in- 
deed some qualities worthy of praise ascribed to the 
dead, but none that were likely to exempt him from 
the lot of man, or incline us much to wonder that he 
should die. What is meant by "judge of nature,'' 
is not easy to say. Nature is not the object of human 
judgment ; for it is vain to judge where we cannot 
alter. If by nature is meant what is commonly called 
nature by the criticks, a just representation of things 
really existing, and actions really performed, nature 
cannot be properly opposed to art ; nature being, in 
this sense, only the hest effect of art. 
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The scourge of pride — 
Of this couplet, the second line is not, what is 
intendedi au illustration of the former. Pride in 
the Great, is indeed well enough connected with 
knaves in state, though knaves is a word rather too 
ludicrous and light; but the mention of sanctified 
pride will not lead the thoughts to fops in learning, 
but rather to some species of tyranny or oppression, 
something more gloomy and more formidable than 
foppery. 

Yet soft bis nature— 
This is a high compliment, but was not first be- 
stowed on Dorset by Pope*. The next verse is ex- 
tremely beautiful. 

Blest satirist ! 

In this distich is another line of which Pope was 
not the author. I do not mean to blame these imi- 
tations with much harshness ; in long performances 
they are scarcely to be avoided ; and in shorter they 
may be indulged, because the train of the composition 
may naturally involve them, or the scantiness of the 
subject allow little choice. However, what is bor- 
rowed is not to be enjoyed as our own ; and it is the 
business of critical justice to give every bird of the 
Muses his proper feather, 

* Johnson, I imagine, alludes to a well-known line by Ro- 
chester : 

The best good man with the worst^qstured muse. 
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Blest courtier ! 

Whether a courtier can properly he commended 
for keeping his ease sacred, may perhaps be disputa- 
ble. To please king and countiy, without sacriBciug 
friendship to any change of times, was a very uncom- 
mon instance of prudence or felicity, and deserved to 
be kept separate from so poor a commendation as 
care of his ease. I wish our poets would attend a 
little more accurately to the use of the word sacred, 
which surely should never be applied in a serious 
composition, but where some reference may be made 
to a higher Being, or where some duty is exacted or 
implied. A man may keep his friendship sacred, be- 
cause promises of friendship are very awfril ties ; but 
methinks he cannot, but in a burlesque sense, be said 
to keep his ease sacred. 
Blest peer I 

The blessing ascribed to the peer has no connec- 
tion with his peerage ; they might happen to any 
other man whose ancestors were remembered, or whose 
posterity are likely to be regarded. 

I know not whether this epitaph be worthy either 
of the writer or of the man entombed. 

II. 

On Sir William Teumbull, one q/'the Principal 
Secretaries of State to King William HI. who 
liamng resigned his place, died in his retirement 
at Easthamstead'in Berkshire, 1716. 

A pleasing form ; a firm, yet cautJous mind; 
Sinc^e, though prudent; ctmfitaQt, yet reaign'd ; 
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Htmour uiichang''d, a principle profeot, 

Fix'd to one side, but moderate to the rest : 

An honest courtier, yet a patriot too ; 

Just to his prince, and to his country true ; 

Fill'd with the sense of age, the 6re of youth, 

A scorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth ; 

A generous faith, from superstition iree ; 

A love to peace, and hate of tyranny ; 

Such this man was ; who now, from earth removM, 

At length enjoys that Uberty he lov'd. 

Id this epitaph, as in many others, there appears, 
at the first view, a fault which I think scarcely any 
beauty can compensate. The name is omitted. The 
end of an epitaph is to convey some account of the 
d«id ; and to what purpose is any thing told of him 
whose name is concealed ? An epitaph, and a his- 
tory of a nameless hero, are equally absurd, since the 
virtues and qualities so recounted in either are scat- 
tered at the mercy of fortune to be appropriated by 
guess. The name, it is true, may be read upon the 
stone ; but what obligation has it to the poet, whose 
verses wander over the earth, and leave their subject 
behind them, and who is forced, like an unskilful 
painter, to make his purpose known by adventitious 
help? 

This epitaph is wholly without elevation, aud 
contains nothing striking or particular ; but the poet 
is not to be blamed for the defects of his subject. 
He said perhaps the best that could be said. There 
are, however, some defects which were not. made 
necessary by the character in which he was em- 
ployed. There is no opp<wition between an honest 
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courtier and a patriot ; for, an honest courtier can- 
not but be a patriot. 

It was unsuitable to the nicety required in short 
compositions, to close his verse with the word too : 
every rhyme should' be a word of emphasis ; nor 
can this rule be safely neglected, except where tbe 
length of the poem makes slight inaccuracies ex- 
cusable, or allows room for beauties suiBcient to 
overpower the effects of petty faults. 

At the banning of the seventh line the word 
filled is weak and prosaick, having no particular 
adaptation to any of the words that follow it 

The thought in the last line is impertinent, having 
no connexion with the foregoing character, nor with 
the condition of the man described. Had the epi- 
taph been written on the poor conspirator * who died 
lately in prison, after a confinement of more than 
forty years,, without any crime proved against him, 
tbe sentiment bad been just and pathetical ; but why 
should Trumbull be congratulated upon his liberty, 
who had never known restraint ? 

HI. 

On the Hon. Simon Harcourt, only son of the 
Lord Chancellor Hakcoubt, at the Church of 
StarUon-Haramrt in Oxfordshire, 1720. 

To this sad shrine, whoe'er tliou art, draw near. 
Here lies the friend most Wd, the son most dear : 
Who ne'er knew joy, but friendship might divide, 
Or gave his fether grief but when he dyM. 

* Major Bernardi; whodiedin Newgate,Sept. SO, 1736. See 
Gent. Mag, vol. 1. p. 125. N. 
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How vaiii is reason, eloquence bow wesk ! 
If Pope niust teU what Harcourt cannot apeak. 
Oh t let tby once-lov'd friend inscribe thy stone, 
And with a father's sorrows mix his own ! 

This epitaph is principally remarkable for the art- 
ful introduction of the name, which is inserted with 
a peculiar Micity, to which chance must concur viith 
genius, which no man can hope to attain twice, and 
which cannot be copied but with servile imitation. 

I cannot but wish that, of this inscription, the two 
last lines had been omitted, as they take away from 
the enei^ what they do not add to the sense. 

IV. ^--,^ 

On James Cbaggs, Esq. !ai ; L 
In Westminster Abbey. x^ji^x 

JACOBTS CKAGGS, 

REGI MAGNAE BRITANNIAE A SECBETIS 

ET C0NSILII3 SANCTIOBIBTS 

PRINCIPIS PABITER AC POPVLl AMOE ET SELICIAE 

VIXIT TITVLI8 ET INVIDIA MAJOR, 

ANN08 HEV PAVCOS, XXXV. 

OB. FEB. XVI. MDCCXX. 



in, yet friend to truth ! of soul sincere. 
In action faithful, and in honour clear '. 
Who broke no promise, serv'd no private end, 
Who gun^d no tide, and who lost no friend ; 
Ennobled by himself, by all approv'd. 
Praised, wept, and honourM, by the Muse he lov'd. 

•The lines on Craggs were not originally intended 
for an epitaph ; and therefore some faults are to he 
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imputed to the violence with which they are torn 
from the poem that first contained them. We may, 
however, observe some defects. There is a redun- 
dancy of words in the first couplet : it is superfluous 
to tell of him, who was sincere, true, and faithful, 
that he was in honour clear. 

There seems to be an opposition intended in the 
fourth line, which is not very obvious : where is the 
relation between the two positions, that he gained no 
title and hst no friend f 

It may be proper here to remark the absurdity of 
joining, in the same inscription, Latin and English, 
or verse and prose. If either language be preferable 
to the other, let that only be used ; for, no reason 
can be given why part of the information should be 
given in one tongue, and part in another, on a 
tomb, more than in any other place, or any other 
occasion ; and to tell all that can be conveniently 
told in verse, and then to call in the hel]> of prose, 
has always the appearance of a very artless expedient, 
or of an attempt unaccomplished. Such an epitaph 
resembles the conversation of a fordgner, who tells 
.part of his meaning by words, and conveys part by 
signs. 

V. 
Intended for Mr. Rowe. 
In Westminster Abbey.* 

Thy reliques, Rowe, to tbis fair um we trust. 
And Bacred, place by Dryden's awfal dust; 
• ThiB was altered much for the better as it now stands pn 
the moaument in the Abbey, erected to Rowe and his daughter. 
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Beneatli a rude and nameless stone he lies, 
To which thy tomb shall guide inquiring eyes. 
Peace to thy gentle shade, and endless rest ! 
Blest in thy genius, in thy love too blest ! 
One grateful woman to thy fame suppBes 
What a whole thankless land to his denies. 

Of this inscription the chief fault ie, that it belongs 
less to Rowe, for whom it is written, than to Dryden. 
who was buried near him ; and indeed gives very 
little information concerning either. 

To wish Peace to thy shade is too mythological to 
be admitted into a Christian temple : the andent 
worship has infected almost all our other composi- 
tions, and might therefore be contented to spare our 
epitaphs. Let fiction, at least, cease with life, and 
let us be serious over the grave. 

VI. 

Ore Mrs. Corbet, 

tcAo died of a Cancer in her Breast * 

Here rests a woman, good without pretence, 
Blest with plain reasoD, and with sober sense: 
No conquest she, but o'er herself, deur'd ; 
No arts essayM, but not to be admirM. 
Fas^on and pride were to her soul unknown, 
Convinc'd that Virtue only is our own. 
So unaffected, so composed a mind, 
So firm, yet sofY, so strong, yet eo refined. 
Heaven, as its purest gold, by tortures tiy'd ; 
The sunt sustained it, but the woman dy'd, 

* In the North aisle of the parish church of St. Margaret, 
Westminster. H. 
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I have alwaya coosideKd this as the most valuable 
of all Pope's epitaphs; the subject of it is a character 
not discriminated by any shining or eminent pecu- 
liarities ; yet that which reaUy makes though not 
the splendour, the felicity of life, and that which 
every wise man will choose for his final and lasting 
companion in the languor of age, in the quiet of 
privacy, when he departs weary and disgusted from 
the ostentatious, the volatile, and the vain. Of such 
a character, which the dull overlook, and the gay 
despise, it was fit that the value should be made 
known, and the dignity established. Domestick 
virtue, ^ it is exerted without great occasions, or 
conspicuous consequences, in an even unnoted te- 
nour, required the genius of Pope to display it in 
such a manner as might attract r^rd, and enforce 
reverence. Who can forbear to lament that this 
amiable woman has no name in the verses ? 

If the particular liues of this inscription be ex- 
amined, it will appear less faulty than the rest. 
There is scarcely one line taken from common places, 
unlras it be that in which only Virtue is said to be 
our own. I once heard a lady of great beauty and 
excellence object to the fourth line, that it contuned 
an unnatural and incredible panegyrick. Of this 
let the ladies judge. 
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VII. 

On the Monmnent of the Hon. Kobert Digby, 
and of his Sister Mary, erected by their FatJier 
the Lord Digby, in the Church of Sherborne in 
Dorsetshire, 1727- 

Go .' fair example of untainted youth, 
Of modest wisdom, and padfic truth : 
ComposM in. sufferings, and in joy sedate, 
Good without noise, without pretension great. 
Just of thy word, in every thought »ncere, 
Who knew no wish but what the world might hear: 
Of softest manners, unaffected mind, 
Lover of peace, and friend of human kind : 
Go, live ! for heaven's eternal year is thine. 
Go, and exalt thy mortal to divine. 

And thou, bleat maid ! attendant on his doom. 
Pensive hast follow'd to the silent tomb, 
Steer'd the same course to the. same quiet shore. 
Not parted long, and now to part no more ! 
Go, then, where only bliss ^ncere is known ! 
Go, where to love and to enjoy are one I 
Yet take these tears. Mortality's relief. 
And, till we share your joys, forgjve our grief : 
These little rites, a stone, a verse receive, 
"ris all a father, all a friend can give ! 

This epitaph contains of the brother only a general 
indiscriminate character, and of the sister tella no- 
thing but that she died. The difficulty in writing 
epitaphs is to give a particular and appropriate praise. 
This, however, is not always to be performed, what- 
ever be the diligence or ability of the writer; for, the 
greater part of mankind have no character at all, 
have little that distinguishes them from others equally 
good or bad, and therefore nothing can be said of 
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tfaem which may not be applied vrittt eqtul propriety 
to a thousand more. It is indeed no great panegy- 
rick, that there is inclosed in this tomb one who was 
bom in one year, and died in another; yet many 
useful and amiable lives have been spent, which yet 
leave little materials for any other memorial. These 
are however not the proper subjects of poetry ; and 
whenever friendship', or any other motive, obliges a 
poet to write on such subjects, he must be forgiven 
if he sometimes wanders in generalities, and utters 
the same praises over different tombs. 

The scantiness of human praises can scarcely be 
made more apparent, than by remarhing how often 
Pope has, in the few epitaphs which be composed, 
found it necessary to borrow from himself. The 
fourteen epitaphs, which he has written, comprise 
about an hundred and forty tines, in which there are 
more repetitions than will easily be found in all the 
rest of his works. In the eight liues which make 
the character of Digby, there is sesrce any thought, 
or viordf which may not be ibnnd in the other 
epitaphs. 

The ninth line, which is far the strongest and 
most elegant, is borrowed from Dryden. The con- 
clusion is the same with that on Harcourt, but is 
here more elegant and better connected. 

VIII. 

On Sir Godfrey Kneli.er. 
In Westminster-Abbey, 1723. 

Kneller, by Heaven, and not a master, taught, 
WhoK art was nature, and whose pctures thought ; 
P 2 
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Now for two ages, having anatch'd from &te 
Whate'er was beauteous, or whate'er. was great, 
Jjies crown'd with Princes honours, Poets lays, 
Due to his merit, and brave thirst of praise. 

Living, great Nature fear'd he might outvie 
Her works; and dying, fears herself may die. 

Of tbis epitaph the first couplet is good, the se- 
cond Qot bad, the third is defonned with a brokeD 
metaphor, the word crowned not being applicable to 
the humours or the lays ; and the fourth is not only 
borrowed from the epitaph on Raphael, but of very 
harsh construction. 

IX. 

On General Heney Withers. 

In Westminster-Ahhey, 1729. 

Here, Withers, rest! thou bravest, gentlest mind, 
Thy country's friend, but more of human kind. 
O ! bom to arms ! O ! worth in youth af^irbv'd ! 
O ! soft humanity in age belov'd ! 
For thee the hardy veteran drops a tear, 
And the gay courtier feels the sigh ^ncere. 

Withers, adieu ! yet not with thee remove 
Thy martial s[nrit, or thy social love ! 
Amidst corruption, luxury, and rage, 
Still leave some ancient virtues to our age ; 
Nor let us say (those English glories gone) 
The last true Briton lies beneath this stone. 

The epitaph on Withers affords another instance 
of commoD places, though somewhat diversified, by 
mingled qualities, and the i>eculiarity of a profession. 

The second couplet is abrupt, general, and un- 
pleasing; exclamation seldom succeeds in our lan- 
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guage ; and, I think, it may be observed that the 
particle O! used at the begioning of a sentence, 
always offends. 

The third couplet is more happy ; the value ex- 
pressed for him, by different sorts of men, raises him 
to esteem ; there is yet something of the common 
cant of superficial satirists, who suppose that the in- 
sincerity of a courtier destroys all his sensations, and 
that he is equally a dissembler to the living and the 
dead.* 

At the third couplet I should wish the epitaph to 
close, but that I should be unwilling to lose the two 
next lines, which yet are dearly bought if they can- 
not be retained without the four that follow them. 

X. 

On Mr. Elijah Fenton. 

At Easthamstead in Berkshire, 1730. 

This modest stone, what few vain marbles can, 
May truly say, Here lies an honest man : 
A Poet, blest beyond the Poet's fate, 
Whom Heaven kept sacred from the Proud and Great: 
Foe to loud praise, and friend to learned ease, 
Content with sdence in the vale of peace. 
Calmly he look'd on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 
From Nature's temperate feast rose satisfied, 
Thank'd Heaven that he liv'd, and that be died, 

• The tliou^ht was probably borrowed from Carew's " Ob- 
sequies to the Lady Anne Hay." 

I heard the virgins sigh ; I saw the sleek 
And polished cuurtier chiuinel bis freslt cheek 
With real tears. J. B. 
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The first couplet of this epitaph is hoirowed firom 
Crasbaw. The four next liqes contain a species of 
praise, peculiar, original, and just. Here, therefore, 
the inscription should have ended, the latter part 
containing nothing but what is comgion to every man 
who is wise and good. The character of Fenton was 
so amiable, that 1 cannot forbear to wish for some 
poet or biographer to display it more fully for the 
advantage of posterity. If he did not stand in the 
first rank of genius, he may claim a place in the se- 
cond ; and, whatever criticism may olgect to his writ- 
ings, censure could find very little to blame in his 
life. 

XI. 
On Mr. Gay. 
In Westminster-Abbey, 1732. 
Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 
In wit, a man ; eamplicity, a child : 
With native humour tempeting virtuous rage, 
Form'd to delight at once and lash the age ; 
Above temptation, in a tow estate ; 
And uncorrupted, ev'n among the Great : 
A safe companion and an easy &iend, 
Unblam'd through life, lamented in thy end. 
These are thy honours i not that here thy bust 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy dust; 
' But that the Worthy and the Good shall say, 

Striking their pensive bosoms — Here lies Gay ! 
As Gay was the favourite of our author, this epi- 
taph was probably written with an uncommon de- 
gree of attention ; yet it is not more successfully 
executed than the rest, for it will not always happen 
that the success of a poet is proportionate to his la- 
bour. The same observation may be extended to 
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all works of iuasgination. which are often influeneed 
by causes wholly out of the performer's power, by 
hints of which he perceives not the ori^n, by sud- 
An* elevations of mind which he cannot produce in 
himself, and which sometimes rise when he expects 
them least. 

The two parts of the first line are only echoes of 
each other ; gentle manners and mild qffections, if 
they mean any thing, must mean the same. 

That Gay was a man in wit is a very frigid com- 
mendation; to have the wit of a man is not much for 
a poet. The tvit of a man *, and the simplicity of a 
child, make a poor and vulgar contrast, and raise no 
ideas of excellence, either intellectual or moral. 

In the next couplet rage is less properly intro- 
duced after the mention of mildness and gentleness, 
which are made the constituents of his character ; 
for a man so mUd anigentle to temper his rage, was 
not difBcult. 

The next line is inharmonious in its sound, and 
mean in its conception ; the opposition is obvious, 
and the word lash used absolutely, and without any 
modification, is gross and improper. 

To be above temptation in poverty, &nd Jreejrom 
corruption among the Great, is indeed such a pecu- 
liarity as deserved notice. But to be a safe compa- 
nion is praise merely negative, arising not from the 
possession of virtue, but the absence of vice, and 
one of the most odious. 

As little can be added to his character, by assert- 
ing that he was lamented in his end. Every man 

* Her wit was more thaa man, her innocence a child." 

Drydbh on Mrs. Killigrew. C. 
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that (lies is, at least by the writer of his efntapb, 
supposed to be lamented ; and therefore this general 
lamentation does no honour to Gay. 

The first eight lines have no grammar ; the adjec- 
tives are without any substantive, and the epithets 
without a subject. 

The thought in the last line, that Gay is buried in 
the bosoms of the worthy and the good, who are dis- 
tinguished only to lengthen the line, is so dark that 
few understand it; and so harsh, when it is ex- 
plained, that still fewer approve.* 

XII. 

inteTvded for Sir Isaac Newton. 
In Westminster- Abbey. 
IsAAcus Newtonius; 
Quem Immortalem 
TestaDtur, Tempus, Natura, Ceelum : 
Mortal em 
Hoc marmor fatetur. 
Nature, and Nature's laws, lay hid in night : 
God aoA, Let Newton be ! And all was light. 
Of this epitaph, short as it is, the faults seem not 
to be very few. Why part should be Liatin, and 
part English, it is not easy to discover. In the Latin 
the opposition of Immortalis and Mortalis, is a mere 
sound, or a mere quibble ; he is not immortal in any 
sense contrary to that in which he is mortal. 

In the verses the thought is obvious, and the 
words night and light are too nearly allied. 

' The same thought is found in George Whetstone's epitaph 
on the good Lord Dyer, 1582 : 

I't semper bonus ille bonis fuit, ergo bonorum 

. Sunt illi demum pectora, Earcopliagus. J. B. 
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XIII. 

On Edmund I>uk€ g/* Buckingham, who died in 
the 19th Tear of his Age, 1735. 
ir modest youth, with cool reflectioo crowned, ., 
And every opening virtue blooming round, 
Could save a parent's justcst pride from fate, 
Or add one patriot to a sinking state ; 
This weeping marble had not ask'd thy tear, 
Or Badly told how many hopes lie here ! 
The living virtue now had shone approv'd, 
The senate heard him, and his country lov'd. 
Yet softer honours, and less noisy fame. 
Attend the shade of gentle Buckingham : 
In whom a race, for courage famM and art, 
Ends in the milder merit oF the heart : 
And, chiefs or sages long to Briton giveo, 
Pays the last tribute of a sunt to Heaven. 

This epitaph Mr. Warburton prefers to the rest ; but 
I know not for what reason. To crown with refiec- 
tion is surely a mode of speech approaching to non- 
sense. Opening virtues blooming round, is some- 
thing like tautology ; the six following lines are poor 
and prosaick. Art is in another couplet used for 
arts, that a rhyme may be had to heart. The 
six last lines are the best, but not excellent. 

The rest of his sepulchral performances hardly 
deserve the notice of criticism. The contemptible 
" Dialogue" between He and She should have been 
suppressed for the author's sake. 

In his last epitaph on himself, in which be at- 
tempts to be jocular upon one of the few things that 
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make wise men serious, he confounds the living man 
with the dead. 

Under this stone, or under this sill. 
Or under this turf, &c. 

When 8 man is once huried, the question, under 
what he is huried, is easily dedded. He forgot that 
thongh he wrote the epitaph in a state of uncer- 
tainty, yet it could not he laid over him till his grave 
was made. Such is the folly of wit when it is ill 
employed. 

The world has hut little new ; even this wretched- 
ness seems to have heen borrowed from the follow- 
ing tuneless lines : 

Ludovitn Areosti humantur ogga 

Sub hoc marmore, vel sub hoc humo, seu 

Sub quicquid voluit benignus hseres 

Sive heerede bemgnior ccHnes, seu 

OpportuniuB inddens Viator ; 

Nam sare baud potuit futura, sed nee 

Tanti erat vacuum sibi cadaver 

Ut umam cuperet parare vivens, 

Vivens ista tamen sibi paravit. 

Quffi inscribi voluit suo sepulchro 

Olim siquod baberet is sepulchrum. 

Surely Ariosto did not venture to expect that bis 
trifle would have ever had such an illustrious imi- 
tator. 
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Christopher Pitt, of whom whatever I shall 
relate, more than has been already published, I owe 
to the kind communication of Dr. Warton, was bom 
in 1699 at Blandford, the son of a physician much 
esteemed. ' 

He was, in 1714, received as a scholar into Win- 
diester College, where he was distinguished by ex- 
ercises of uncommon elegance, and, at his removal 
to New College in 1719> presented to the electors, as 
the product of his private and voluntary studies, a 
complete version of Lucan's poem, which he did not 
then know to have been translated by Rowe. 

This is an instance of early diligence which well 
deserves to be recorded. The suppression of such a 
work, recommended by such uncommon circum- 
stances, is to be regretted. It is indeed culpable to 
load libraries with superfluous books; but incite- 
ments to early excellence are never superfluous, and 
from this example the danger is not great of many 
imitations. 

When he had resided at his college three years, he 
was presented to the rectory of Pimpem in Dorset- 
shire (1722), by his relation, Mr. Pitt of Stratfield 
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Say in Hampsbire; and, reEOgning bis fellowship, 
continued at Oxford two years longer, till he became 
master of Arts (1724). 

He probably about this time translated "Vida's 
Art of Poetry," which Tristram's splendid edition 
had then made popular. In this translation he 
distinguished himself, both by its general elegance, 
and by the skiliiil adaptation of bis numbers to the 
images expressed ; a beauty which Vida has with 
great ardour enforced and exemplified. 

He then retired to his living, a place very pleasing 
by its situation, and therefore likely to excite the 
ima^nation of a poet ; where he passed the rest of 
his life, reverenced for his virtue, and beloved for 
the softness of his temper and the easiness of bis 
manners. Before strangers he had something of the 
scholar's timidity or distrust ; but when he became 
familiar he was in a very high degree cheerful and 
entert^ning. His general benevolence procured 
general respect; and he passed a life placid and 
honourable, neither too great for the kindness of 
the low, nor too low for the notice of the great. 

At what time he composed his miscellany pub- 
lished in 1727, it is not easy or necessary to know ; 
those which have dates appear to have been very 
early productions, and I have not observed that any 
rise above mediocrity. 

The success of his Vida animated him to a higher 
undertaking ; and in his thirtieth year he published 
a version of the first book of the Eneid. This being, 
I suppose, commended by his friends, he some time 
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afterwards added three or four more; with an adver- 

tisemeot, in which he represents himself as translat- 
ing with great indifference, and with a prc^ess of 
which himself was hiu^y conscious. This can hardly 
be true, and, if true, is nothing to the reader. 

At last, without any farther contention with his 
modesty, or any awe of the name of Dryden, he 
gave us s complete English Eneid, which I am sorry 
not to see jtnned in this publication with his other 
poems *. It would have been pleasing to have an 
opportunity of comparing the two best translations 
that perhaps were ever produced by one nation of the 
same author. 

Pitt, engaging as a rival with Dryden, naturally 
observed his fulures, and avoided them ; and, as he 
wrote after Pope's Iliad, he had an example of an 
exact, equable, and splendid versiBcation. With 
these advantages, seconded by great diligence, he 
might successfully labour particular passages, and 
escape many errors. If the two versions are compared, 
perhaps the result would be, that Dryden leads the 
reader forward by his general vigour and sprightliness, 
and Pitt often stops him to contemplate the excellence 
of a single couplet ; that Dryden 's faults are forgotten 
in the hurry of delight, and that Pitt's beauties are 
neglected in the languor of a cold and listless perusal ; 
that Pitt pleases the criticks, and Dryden the people ; 
that Pitt is quoted, and Dryden read. 

He did not long enjoy the reputation which this 
great work deservedly conferred ; for he left the world 

' It has since been added to the collection. R. 
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in 1748, and lies buried under a stone at Blandford, 
on which is this inscription. 

In Memory of 
Chb. Pitt, clerk, M, A. 

Very eminent 

fat his talents in poMiy ^ 

and yet more 

(car the universal candour of 

his mind, and the primitive 

simpiif^ty of his manners. 

He lived innocent ; 

and died beloved, 

Apr. 13, 1748, 

aged 48. 
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James Thomson, the son of a minister well . 
esteemed for his piety and diligence, was born Sep- 
temb^ 7, 1700, at Ednam, in the shire of Rox- 
bnrgh, of which his father was pastor. His mother, 
whose name was Hume*, inherited as co-heiress a 
portion of a small estate. The revenue of a parish 
in Scotland is seldom large; and it was probably in 
commiseration of the difficulty with which Mr. 
Thomson supported his fiimily, having nine chil- 
dren, that Mr. Riccarton, a neighbouring minister, 
discovering in Jamra uncommon promises of future 
eitcellence, undertook to superintend his education, 
and provide him books. 

He was taught the common rudiments of learning 
at the school of Jedbui^, a place which he delights 
to recollect in his poem of " Autumn ;" but was not 
considered by his master as superior to common boys, 
though in those early days he amused his patron and 
his Mends with poetical compositions ; with which, 
however, he so little pleased himself, that on every 
new-year's day he threw into the fire all the produc- 
tions of the foregoing year. 

* His mother's name waa Beatrix Trotter. His grandmother'a 
n«me was Hume. C. 
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From the school he was removed to Kdinburgh, 
where he bad not resided two years when his father 
died, and left all his children to the care of their 
mother, who raised upon her little estate what mo- 
ney a mortgage could afford, and, removing with 
her family to Edinburgh, lived to see her son rising 
into eminence. 

The design of Thomson's Iriends was to breed him 
a minister. He lived at Edinburgh, as at school, 
fvlthout distinction or expectation, till, at the usual 
time, be performed a probationai;y exercise by ex- 
plaining a psalm. His diction was so poetically 
splendid, that Mr. Hamilton, the professor of Divi- 
nity, reproved him for speaking language unintelli- 
gible to a popular audience ; and he censured one of 
his expressions as indecent, if not profane. 

This rebuke is reported to have repressed his 
thoughts of an ecclesiastical character, and he pro- 
bably cultivated with new diligence his blossoms of 
poetry, which, however, were in some danger of a 
blast ; for, submitting his productions to some who 
thought themselves qualified to criticise, he heard of 
nothing but faults ; but finding other judges more 
fiiTourable, he did not suffer himself to sink into 
despondence. 

He easily discovered that the only stage en which 
a poet could appear, with any hope of advantage, 
was London ; a place too wide for the operation 
of petty competition and private malignity, where 
merit might soon become conspicuous, and would 
find friends as soon as it became reputable to be- 
friend it. A lady who was acquainted with his 
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mother advised him to the journey, and promised 
some countenance or assistance, which at last he 
never received ; however, he justified his adventure 
by her encouragement, and came to seek in London 
patronage and fame. 

At his arrival he found his way to Mr. Mallet, 
then tutor to the sous of the Duke of Montrose. 
He had recommendations to several persons of 
consequence, which he had tied up carefully in his 
handkerchief; bu( as he passed along the street, 
with the gaping curiosity of a new-comer, his atten- 
tion was upon every thing rather than his pocket, 
and his magazine of credentials was stolen &om him. 

His first want was a pair of shoes. For the supply 
ofall his necessities, his whole fund was his Hunter, 
which for a time could find no purchaser ; till, at 
last, Mr. Millan was persuaded to buy it at a low 
price ; and this low price he had for some rime reason 
to regret ; but, by accident, Mr. Whatley, a man not 
wholly unknown among authors, happening to turn 
his eye upon it, was so delighted that he ran irom 
place to place celebrating its excellence. Thomson 
obtained likewise the notice of Aaron Hill, whom, 
being fiiendless and indigent, and glad of kind- 
ness, he courted with every expression of servile 
adulation. 

Winter was dedicated to Sir Spencer Compton, 
but attracted no regard fi;om him to the author ; tiU 
Aaron Hill awakened his attention by some verses 
addressed to Thomson, and published in one of the 
newspapers, which censured the great for their ne- 
glect of ingenious men. Thomson then received a 

VOL. Tin. Q 
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present of twenty guineas, of which he gives this 
account to Mr. Hill ; 

" I hinted to yoti in my last, thftt en Saturday 
morning I was widi Sir Spaicer CoBOpton. A 
certain gentleman, without my desire, spofe^ to 
him concerning me; his answer tras, that I had 
never come near him. Then the gefttlefflan put 
the question. If he desired that I should wait en 
him ? He returned, he did. On this, the gentle- 
man gave me an introductory Letter to him. He 
received me in what they commonly call * -dvU 
manner ; asked ~me some common-place questions ; 
and made me a present <^ twenty guineas. I am 
very ready to own that the present was hii^;« than 
my performance deserved ; and shall ascribe it to his 
geuCTOsity, or any other cause, rather than the mait 
of the address." 

The poem, which, being of a new kind, few would 
venture at first to like, by d^rees gained uptm the 
publick ; and one edition was very speedily succeed- 
ed by another. 

Thomson's credit was now high, and every djqr 
brought him new friends ; among others Dr. Rundle, 
a man afterwards unfortunately famons, songht his 
acquaintance, and found his qualities such, that he 
recommended him to the Lor^ Chancellor Talbot, 

Winter was acc<Hnpanied. in many editions, not 
only with a preface and a dedication, but with poeti- 
cal praises by Mr. Hill, Mr. Mallet <theB Mal- 
loch), and Mira, the fictitious name of a lady once 
too well known. Why the dedications ar^ to 
Winter and the oth^ Seasons, contrarily to custoia, 
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kd out m tbe collected workfi, tlie Header may 

enquire, * 

The next yfear (1737) he distinguished himself by 
three pubficatroM; of ** Sammer," in ptumicnce of 
Ms pka ; of " A Poem on the Deadi rf Sir Isaa« 
NewtoM," whidi he wan enabled to perfiwm as an ex- 
aet j^lofK^her by the inMiuctkni of Mr. Gray : and 
«( " Britannia," a kind <^ poetical invective against 
the ministry, whom the nation then thought dot fer- 
«ard eooMgh in retentiBg the depredations of the 
Spaniudfi. By this jnece he declared himself an ad* 
hereut to the opposition, and had therefore no favotir 
to expect from the Court. 

Thomson, having been some time entertained in 
the family of the Lord Binning, was desirous of 
testifying his gratitude by making hita the patron of 
his " Summer;" but the same kindness which had 
first disposed Lord Binning to encourage him, de- 
termined him to refuse the dedication, which was by 
bia advice addressed to Mr. Dodington, a man who 
bad more power to advance the reputation and for- 
tune of a poet. 

" 'Spring" was publi^d next year, tvith a dedica* 
lion to the Countess of Hertford ; whose practioe it 
was to invite evray sumraer some poet into the coun- 
try, to hear her verses, and assist h& studies. This 
honour was one summer conferred on TiwmwB, vrfio 
took more delight in carousing with Lord tluiford 
and his friends than assisting her ladyship's poetical 
operations, and therefore never received another 
summons. 

" Autumn," the season to whidi the " Spring" 
atfd "' Summ»^ are preparatory, Mill remaiMd 
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unsung, and was delayed till he published (1730) his' 
works collected. 

He produced in 1727 the tr^;edy of " Sophonisba," 
which raised such expectation, that every rehearsal 
was dignified with a splendid audience, collected to 
anticipate the delight that was preparing for the 
publick. It was observed, however, that nobody was, 
much affected, and that the company rose as from a 
moral lecture. 

It had upon the stage no unusual d^ee x>f suc- 
cess. Slight accidents will operate upon the taste of 
jdeasure. There is a feeble line in the play : 

O, Sophonisba, Sophonisba, I 
This gave occasion to a waggish parody : 

O, J«mmy Thomson, Jemmy Thomson, O ! 
which for a while was echoed through the town. 

I have been told by Sav^e, that of the Prologue 
to " Sophonisba" the first part was written by Pope, 
who could not be persuaded to finish it ; and that the 
concluding lines were added by Mallet 

Thomson .was not long afterwards, by the influ- 
ence of Dr. Kundle, sent to travel with Mr. Charles 
Talbot, the eldest son <of the Chancellor. He was 
yet young enough to receive new impressions, to 
have his opinions rectified, and his views enlarged; 
nor can he be supposed to have wanted that curiosity 
which is inseparable from an active and comprehen- 
sive mind. He may. therefore now be supposed to 
have revelled in all the joys of intellectual luxury ; 
he was every, day feasted with instructive novelties ; 
he lived splradidly without expence; and might 
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expect when he returned home a certain establish- 
ment. 

At this time a long course of oppomtibn to Sir 
Robert Walpole had fiUed the nation with clamours 
for liberty, of which no man felt the want, and with 
care for liberty, which was not in danger. Thomson, 
id his travels on the Gontinent, found or fancied so 
many evils arising from the tyranny of other govem- 
mehts, that he resolved to write a very long poem, in 
"five parts, upon Liberty. 

While he was busy on the first book, Mr. Talbot 
died ; and Thomson, who bad been rewarded for his 
attendance by the place of secretary of the Briefs, pays 
in the initial lines a decent tribute to his memory. 

Upon this great poem two years were spent, and 
the author congratulated himsdf upon it as his 
noblest work ; but an author and his reader are not 
always of a mind.' Liberty called in vain upon her 
votaries to read her praises and reward her enco- 
miast : her praises were condemned to harbour spi- 
ders, and to gather dust ; none of Thomson's per- 
formances were so little regarded. 

The judgment of the publick was not erroneous ; 
the recurrence of the same images must tire in time; 
an enumeration of examples to prove a position which 
nobody denied, as it was from the beginning super- . 
fluouB, must quickly grow disgusting. 

The poem of "Liberty'" does not now appear in 
its original state ; but, when the author's works were 
collected after his death, was shortened by Sir 
George Lyttelton, vrith a liberty, which, as it has a 
manifest tendency to lessen the confidence of society, 
and to confound the characters of authors, by making 
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one man write by the judgment of imother, cannot 
be justified by any supposed propriety of the atters- 
tion. or kiadoess of the &iend.-^I wish to see it ex- 
liilHted as its author left it. 

Thomson now Hved in ease and plenty, aad seems 
for a while to have suspended bis poetry; but he 
was soon called back to labour by the death 4^ the 
Chaneelltw, for hi& place then became vacant ; and 
though the Lwd Haidwicke dekyed for snne time 
to give it away, Thomson's bashftilness, or pnde, or 
some other motive perhaps not more laudable, Tritfa- 
held him iiom soliciting ; and the new Chancelloi 
would not give him what he would luA ask. 

He now relapsed to his former indigenoe ; but th* 
Prince of Wales was at' that time stru^^ng for po- 
pula^y, and by the influence of Mr. Lyttelton pro- 
fosied himself the patron of wit : to him Thomson 
was introduced; and being gaily intern^ted about 
the state of his a^rs, said, " that they were in a 
Buwe poetical posture than, formerly ;" and bad a pen- 
sion allowed him of one hundred pounds a-year. 

Being now obliged to write, be produced (1738*) 
the tragedy of "Agamemnon," which was much 
ehorteued ip the representation. It had the &te 
which most coBimonly attends mythologieal stories 
and was only endured, but not favoured. It strug- 
gled. with such difficulty through the first night, that 
Thomson, coming late to bis Mends with whom he 
was to siqi, excused hid delay by telKng tbecQ how the 

* It ii sot generally known that in this year ap e^itioa of 
Milton's Areopagitica waa publiahed by Millar, to which Thom- 
son wrote a Preface. C, ■ 
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iweat of his distress had so diu^dered bis wig, that be 
mold Dok cooi« till be bad been refitted by a barber. 

He so intoested himself in bia own drama, that if 
I remember r^^bt, as be sat in the upper gallery, be 
•ceompaaued the players by autUble recitation, till a 
fiiiendly hint frighted Mm to silence. Pope counte-^ 
Danced ''Agamemnon," by coming to it the first 
Itigbt, Slid W48 welcomed to the theatre b; a general 
dap; he had much r^^ard for Thomson, and once 
npreased it in a poetical Kpistle sent to Italy, of 
wfcieb iMtwerev be abated the value, by transplanting 
aeme of the lines into his Ejastle to " Atbuthnot." 

About tbis time the act was passed for licensing 
plays, of which the first operation was the prohibi- 
tion oi " Gufitavus Vasa," a tragedy of Mr. Brooke, 
whopi the publick recompensed by a very liberal sub- 
scnption ; the next was tbe refusal of " Edweurd and 
FJeonora," c^^ed by Thomson. It is bard to dis- 
c^er wby either play should luve been obstructed. 
TbeBuon lil^ewiae endeavoiued to. repair bis loss by a 
subscription, of which I cannot now tell the success. 

When tbe publick munnnxed at tbe unkind treat- 
ment of Thomson, one of tbe ministerial writers re- 
iqarked, that " he had taken a lAherty which was 
%et agreeable to Britannia in any Season." 

Hewv SQOp after employedi is conjunction with 
M.T- MaU#^ ^ write the masque of " Alfred," which 
was acted before the Prince at CliefdenJiouse, 

Hifl i^ext work (1745) wa^ " Tancred and Sigis- 
. iB«nda>" the most successful of all bis tragedies ; for 
it fltUl keeys its turn upon the stage. It may be 
doubted whether hewa«. either by the bent of nature 
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or habits of study, much qualified for tragedy. It 
does not appear that be had much sense of the pa- 
thetick ; aiid his difiiisire and descriptive style pro- 
duced declamatioQ rather than dialogue. 

His frieod Mr. Lyttelton was now in power, and 
conferred upon him the o£Bce of surveyor-general of 
the Leeward Islands ; from which, when his deputy 
was paid, he received about three hundred pounds a 
year. - ' 

The last piece that he lived to pubUsh was the 
" Castle of Indolence," which was many years under 
bis hand, but was at last finished with great accuracy. 
The first canto opens a scene of lazy luxury that fills 
the imagination. 

He was now at ease, but was not long to mjoy 
it ; for, by taking cold on the water between Lon- 
don and Kew, be caught a disorder, which, with 
some careless exasperatioa, ended in a fever that put 
an end to his life, August 27, 1748. He was bu- 
ried in the church of Richmond, without an inscrip- 
tion ; but a monument has been erected to his me- 
mory in Westminster-abbey. 

Thopison was of stature above the middle size, 
and " more fat than bard beseems," of a dull coun- 
tenance, and a gross, unanimated, uninviting appear- 
ance ; silent in mingled company, but cheerful among 
select triends, and by his friends very tenderly and 
warmly beloved. 

He left behind him the tragedy of *' Cwidanus," 
which Was, by the zeal of his patron. Sir G^ige> 
Lyttdton, brought upon the stage for tbe benefit of 
his family, and recommended by a Prologue, which 
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Quin, who had long lived with Thomson in fond in^ 
timacy, spoke in Buch a manner as shewed him " to 
"be," on that occasion, " no actor." The commence- 
ment of this benevolence is very honourable to Quin'; 
who is rqrorted to bare delivered Thomson, then 
known to him only for his - genius, from an arrest by 
a very considerable present ; ^nd its continuance is 
honourable to both ; for friendship is not always the 
sequel of obligation. By this tragedy a considerable 
suin was raised, of which part discliarged his debts, 
and the rest was remitted to his sisters, whom, how- 
ever removed from them by place or condition, he 
regarded with great tenderness, as will appear' by the 
following Letter, which I communicate with much 
pleasure, as it pves me at once an opportunity of re- 
cording the fraternal kindness of Thomson, and re- 
flecting on the friendly assistance of Mr. Boswell, from 
whom I received it 

" Hagley in Worcestershire. 
October the 4th, 1747- 
" My dear Sister, 
" I thought you had known me better than to in- 
terpret my silence intd a decay of afiection, especially 
as your behaviour has always been such as rather to 
increase than diminish it. Don't imagine, because I 
am a bad correspondent, that I can ever prove an un- 
kind fiiend and brother. I must do myself the jus- 
tice to tell you, that my affections are naturally very 
fixed and constant; and if I bad ever reason of com- 
plaint against you.(of which by the bye I have not 
the least shadow), I am consdous of so many defects 
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in myaelC aa dispose me to be not a Ktde cfattiital^ 
and ior^Ting. 

' It givea me the Uneei heartfelt satH&etiiHi to hear 
yoM have a good, kind buaband* aad are in ea^y, coa- 
tented circuTnitaDeea ; but were they otberwi^ thftt 
would only awaken asd hc^hten my teademeas. to- 
wards you. A» our good: and tender-hearted parents 
£d rt,ot live to receiTe VB/y niaterial testimonies of that 
highest human grati.tude I owed them (Uian wMcb 
nothing could have given me equal (deasure), the 
only return X ean make Uiem now is by kindae^ to 
those t^ey left b^nd ihem. Would to God poor 
JJxy had lived longeri to have been & farth^ witness 
of the truth <^ what I say, and that I might hara 
had the pleasure of seeing onee more a aster who so 
truly desKved my esteem and love! But she is 
happy, T^ile we must toil a UtUe longer here below : 
let us however do it cheerfully and gratefully, sup- 
ported by the pleasing hope of meeting yet again on 
a safer ^Mse, where to recollect the storms and diffi- 
culties of life vnll not perhaps he inconsistent with 
that bliesfiil state. You did right to eaU your 
daughter 1^ hsr name ; ix you must needs ba^e had 
a particuliur tender fHeni^bip for om another, ei;- 
de(u:ed aa yoii were by nature, by having passe4 the 
afi^ioaate yea??, of your yw»th tQgether; and hy 
that great softener ^d eng^ier of heart* mutW 
baidship. That it wasi? m^ power to,ea« it a little, 
J aceonnt one of the, m09t esquisi^ plea£H»reE( of iny 
life,-^But enough of tbifl roe)ap;^ly, though not 
UQpteasing strain. 
** 1 «teesv yoM fijr your sftmible aed ^t^Bkerost^ 
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adTice to Mr. Bell, as you will aee bgr my I^ettet 
to him : as I approve entirely of his mairyiDg ^ua, 
you may readily ask me why I dea't marry at all. 
My eircuntstaDces have hitherto beeo bo Tariable and 
UBontain in this, fluctuating world, as induce to keep 
me £rom raigaging in such a state : and now, though 
they are uhh^ settled, and of late (which you will be 
glad to hev) considerably improved, I b^u to think 
myself too far advanced in li& for such youthful un- 
dertakings, not to mention some other petty reasons 
that are apt to startle the delicacy of difficult old 
hachdora. I am, however, not a little suqiicious that, 
was I to pay a vioic to ScoUand (which I have some 
thoughts of doing soon), I mig^t possibly be tempted 
to thiidt of a thisg not easily repaired if done amiss. 
I have always been of opinion that none make better 
wives than the ladies of Scotland ; and yet, who more 
forsaken than they, while the gentlCTaea are conti- 
Dually running abroad all the world over ? Some of 
them, it u true, are wise enough to returm for a wife. 
You see I am beginning to make interest already 
with the Scots ladies. But no more of this, infectious 
subject. — Fray let me hear from you now and then ; 
imd thoo^ I am not a regular correspondent, yet 
perfa^s I may mend in that respect. Remember me 
kindly to. youx husband, and believe me to he 

" Your most affectionate brother, 

" James Thomson." 

(Addtessed) " To Mr*. Tbpmson in I^nark." 
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The benevolence of Thomson was fervid, hut not 
active : he would give on all occasions what assist- 
ance his purse would supply ; but the offices of inter- 
vention or solicitation he could not conquer his slug- 
gishness sufficiently to peiform. The a£&irs of 
others, however, were not more n^lected than his 
own. He had often felt the inconveniences of 
idleness, but he never cured it ; and was so consciouii 
of his own character, that he talked of writing an 
Eastern Tale " of the Man who loved to be in liis- 
tress." 

Among his peculiarities was a very unskilful and in- ' 
articulate manner of pronouncing any lofty or solemn 
composition. He was once reading to Dodington, 
who, being himself a reader eminently el^ant, was 
80 much provoked by his ~ odd utterance, that he 
snatched the paper from his hand, and told him tbat 
he did not understand his own verses. 
. The biographer of Thomson has remarked, that an 
author's life is best read in his works : his observation 
was not well-timed. Savage, who lived much with 
Thomson, once told ine, he heard a lady remark- 
ing that she could gather from bis works three parts 
of his character, that he was ** a great Liover, a great 
Swimmer, and rigorously abstinent ;" but, said Sa- 
vage, he.knows not any love but that of the sex ; he 
was perhaps never in cold water in his life ; and he 
indulges himself in all the luxury that comes within 
his reach. Yet Savage always spoke with the most 
eager praise of his social qualities, his warmth and 
constancy of friendship, and his adherence to his first 
acquaintance when the advancement of his reputation 
had left them behind him. 
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As a writer he is entitled to one praise of the 
highest kind: his mode of thinking, and of ex-, 
pressing his thoughts, is original. His hlank verse 
is no more the blank rerse of Milton, or of any 
other poet, than the rhymes of Prior are the rhymes 
of Cowley. His numbers, his pauses, his diction, 
are of his own growth, without transcription, with- 
out imitation. He thinks in a peculiar train, and 
he thinks always as a man of genius ; he looks round 
on Nature and on Life with the eye which Nature 
bestows only on a poet ; the eye that distinguishes, 
in every thing presented to. its view, whatever there 
is on which imagination can delight to be detained, 
a!ad with a mind that at once comprehends the vast, 
and attends to the minute. The reader of the " Sea- 
sons " wonders that he never saw before what Thorn-- 
son shews him, and that he never yet has felt what 
Thomson impresses.' 

His is one of the works in which blank verse 
seems properly used. Thomson's wide expansion of 
general views, and his enumeration of circumstantial 
varieties, would have been obstructed and embarras- 
sed by the frequent intersection of the sense, which 
are the necessary effects of rhyme. 

His descriptions of extended scenes and general 
effects bring before us the whole magnificence of 
Nature, whether pleasing, or dreadfiil. The gaiety 
of Spring, the splendour of Summer, the tranquil- 
lity of Autumn, and the horror of Winter, take in 
theit turns possession of the mind. The poet leads 
us through the appearances of things as they axe suc- 
cessively vUied by the vicissitudes of the year, and 
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iinpftrts to us 90 rauth of his own enthosiasm, that 
obT thoughts expand with his imagery, »d kratSe 
with his «eatiraeiit8. Not is the naturdi^ widiout 
his part in the entertainmeBt ^ £dt he is assisted to 
reoeUect and to combine, to arraoge hie dtsooreries, 
and to amjdify the sphneof his'ContemplatioD. 

The great defect of The Seasons is waBt of me- 
thod; but for this I know not that there was any 
r^nedy. Of many appearances sulitsisting all at 
once, no rule can be ^ven why one sliould be Hiem- 
doned before another; yet the memory wants 4^e 
help of cucAer, and the curiosity ia not excited by 
flOSpense or expectation. 

His diction is in the highest d^ree florid and 
luxuriant, such as may be said to be to his images 
and thoughts " both their lustre and their shade :" 
such as invest them with ^lendour, through which 
perhaps they are not always easily' discerned. It \a 
too exuberant, and sometimes may be diu^ged with 
filling the ear more than the mind. 

-These poems, with wbidi I was aoquiunlied at 
their first appearance, I have dnce found altered 
and enlarged by subsequent revisals, as the author 
supposed his judgment to grow more exact, and as 
books or conversation extended his -knowledge and 
<^ned his prospects. They are, I think, improved 
in goier^ ; yet I know not whether they have not 
lost part of what Temple calls their " race;" a word 
whidi, applied to wines, in its primitive sense, means 
die Bavonr <£ the schI. 

** liberty " when it first i^tpeared, I tried to 
read, and soon desisted. I hare never tried again. 
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and thar^re will not hazard either praise or cen- 
sure. 

The highest pruse which he has received ought 
not to be suppressed : it is said by Lord Lyttelton, 
in the Proline to his posthumous play, that his 
works contained 

No line which, dying, he could wiidi to blot. 
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The Poems of Dr. Watts were by my recom- 
mendation inserted in the late Collection ; the rea- 
ders of which are to impute to me whatever pleasure 
or weariness they may find in the perusal of Black- 
more, Watts, Pomfret, and Yalden. 

Isaac Watts was bom July 17, 1674, at 
Southampton, where his father, of the same name, 
kept 3 boarding-school for young gentlemen, though 
common report makes him a shoemaker. He ap- 
pears, from the narrative of Dr. Gibbons, to have 
been neither indigent nor illiterate. 

Isaac, the ddest of nine children, was given to 
books Irom his infancy ; and began, we are told, to 
learn Latin when he was four years old, I suppose, 
at home. He was -afterwords taught Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, by Mr. Ptnhom, a cleigyraan, master 
of the Free-school at Southampton, to whom the 
gratitude of his scholar afterwards inscribed a La-' 
tin ode. 
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His proficiency at school was so conspicuous, that 
a subscription was proposed fra his support at the 
University ; but he declared his resolution of taking 
his lot with the Dissenters. Such he was as every 
Christian Church would rejoice to have adopted. 

He therefore repaired, in 1690, to an academy 
taught by Mr. Rowe, where he had for his compa- 
nions and fellow-students Mr. Hughes the poet, and 
Dr. Horte, afterwards Archbishop of Tuam. Some 
Latin Eleeays, supposed to have been written as ex- 
ercises at this academy, shew a degree of knowledge, 
both j^ilosophical and theolc^cal, .such as very few 
attain by a much longer course of study. 

He was, as be hints in his MisceUanies, a maker of 
verses from fifteen to fifty, and in his youth appears 
to have paid attention to Latin poetry. Hie verses 
to his brother, in the glyamick measure, written 
when he was seventeen, are remarkably easy and ele- 
gant. Some of his other odes are deformed by the 
Pindarick folly then prevailing, and are written with 
such n^tect of all metrical rules as is without ex- 
ample among the andents ; but bis diction, though 
perhaps not always exactly pure, has such copiousness 
and splendour, as shews that be was but a very little 
distance from excellence. 

- His method of study was to impress the contents 
of his books upon his memory by abrid^ng them, and 
by interleaving them to amplify one system witli 
supplements from another. 

' With the congregation of his tutor Mr. Roire, 
who were, I believe. Independents, he communi^ted 
in his nineteenth year. 

roL, Vlll, E 
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At the age of twenty he left the academy, amd 
spent two years in Study and devotion at the house 
of his father, who treated him with great tenderness; 
and had the happiness, indulged to few parents, of 
living to see his son eminent for literature, imd ve- 
nerable for piety. 

He was then entertained, by Sir John Hartopp five 
years, as domestick tutor to his son : and in that 
time particularly devoted himself to the study of the 
Holy Scriptures ; and, being chosen asnstant to Dr. 
Chsuncey, preached the first time on the birth-day 
that completed his twenty-fourth year ; probably con- 
sidering that as the day of a second nativity, by wlddi 
he entered on a new period of existence. 

In about three years he succeeded Dr. Chaunoey ; 
but, soon after his entrance on his charge, he was 
seized by a dangerous illness, which sunk him to such 
weakness, that the congregation thought an assistant 
necessary, and appointed Mr. Price. His health then 
returned gradually ; and he performed his duty till 
(1712) he was seized by a fever of such violence and 
continuance, that from the feebleness which it brought 
upon him he never perfectly recovered. 

This calamitous state made the compassion Kjt his 
friends necessary, and drew upon him the attention 
of Sir Thomas Abney, who received him into his 
house ; where, with a constancy of fiiendship and 
uniformity of conduct not often to be found, he was 
treated for thirty-six years with all the kindness that 
friendship could prompt, and all the attentitm that 
respect coidd dictate. Sir .Thomas died about eight 
years afterwards ; but be continued with the lady and 
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ber danghten to the end of his life. The lady died 
about a year after him. 

A coalition like this^ a state in which the notions 
of patronage and dependence were overpowered by 
the pareeptioQ of reciprocal benefits, deserves a par- 
dcular memorial ; bnd I will not withhold irom the 
reader Dr. Gibbon's representation ; to which r^ard 
is to be paid, as to the narrative of one who writes 
what he Itoows* and what is known likewise to multi- 
tudes besides. 

*' Our next observation shall be made upon that 
remarkably kind Providence which brought the 
Doctor into Sir Thomas Abney's family, and conti- 
nued him there till his death, a period of no less than 
thirty-six years. In the midst of his sacred labours 
for the glory of Grod, and good of his genenttion, he 
is seized with a most violent and threatening ferer, 
which leaves him oppressed with great weakness, and 
puts 8 stop at least to his publick servieea for four 
years. In this distressing season, doubly so to his 
active and pious spirit, he is invited to Sir Thomas 
Abney's family, nor ever removes fi-om it till he had 
finished his days. Here he enjoyed the imintemipted 
demonstrations of the truest friendship. Here, with- 
out any care of his own, he had every thing which 
could contribute to the enjoyment of life, and favour 
the unwearied pursuits of his studies. Here he dwelt 
in a family, which for piety, order, harmony, and 
every virtue, was an house of Grod. Here he bad the 
privil^^ of a country recess, the iiragrant bower, the 
spreading lawn, the fiowery garden, and other advan- 
tages, to sooth bis mind, and aid bis restoration to 
a 2 
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health; to yield him, wheaerer he chose them, most 
gratefu) intervals from bis laborious studies, and 
enable htm to return to them with redoubled vigour 
and delight. Had it not been for this most happy 
event, he might, as to outward view, have feebly, it 
may J be painfiilly, dragged on through many more" 
years of languor, and inability for pubJick service 
and even for profitable study, or perhaps might have 
sunk iuto his grave under die overwhelming load of 
infirmities in the midst of his days; and thus the 
church and world would have been deprived of those 
many excellent sermons and works, which he drew up 
and published during his long residence In this &- 
mily. In a few years at^r his coming hither, ^ 
Thomas Abney dies; but his amiable consort sur- 
vives, who shews the Doctor the same respect and 
friendship as before, and most hapjnly for him and 
great numbers besides ; for, as her riches were great, 
her generosity and munificence were in foil propor- 
tion ; her thread of life was drawn out to a great ^e, 
even beyond that of the Doctor's ; and thus this ex- 
cellent man, through her kindness, and that of her 
daughter, the present Mrs. Elizabeth Abney, who in 
a like degree esteemed and honoured him, enjoyed all 
the benefits and felicities he experienced at his first 
entrance into this family, till his days were numbered 
and finished ; and, like a shock of com in its season, 
he ascended into the regions of perfect and immortal 
lifeandjoy." 

If this quotation has appeared long, let it he. con- 
sidered that it comprises an account of six-and-thirty 
years, and those the years of Dr. Watts. 
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From the time of his reception into this family, hie 
life was do otherwise diversified than l^ Buccessive 
publications. The series of his works I am not able 
to deduce; their number and their v»iety shew the 
intenseness of his industry, and the ^tent of his 
capacity. 

He nas one of the first autb(wv that taught the 
Dissenters to court attention by the graces of lan- 
guage. Whatever they had among them before, 
whether of learning or acuteness, was eommonly ob- 
scured and blunted by coarseness and ineleganee of 
style. He shewed them, that zeal and purity might 
be expr^sed and enforced by policed dietion. 

He continued to the end of his life the teadrn of 
a congr^ation : and no reader of his works can doubt 
his fidelity or diligence. In Uie- pulpit, though his 
low stature, which very little exceeded five feet, graced 
him with no advantages of appearance, yet the gra- 
vity aud propriety of his utterance made his discourses 
very efficacious. I once mentioned the reputation 
which Mr. Foster had gained by his proper delivery 
to my Mend Dr. Hawkesworth, who told me, that in 
the art of pronunciation he was far inferior to Dr. 
Watts. 

Such was his flow of thoughts, aiid - such his 
promptitude of language, that in the latter part -of 
his life he did not precompose his cursory sermons, 
but having adjusted the heads, and fetched out 
same particulars, trusted for success to his extempo- 
rary powers. 

He did not endeavour to assist his eloquence -by 
any gesticulations; for, as no corporeal actions hare 
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any correspoudence with tbeolo^^cal truth, he did not 
we how they oould enforce it 

At the conclusion of weighty sentenoei he gave 
time, by a short pause, for the proper impreBsiim. 

To stated and puUiek inBtruetion he added &ini- 
liar visits and personal application, and was careful 
to improve the opportunities wlueh oonversation 
offered of diffunng and increasing the influence of 
rdigioQ. 

By his natural temper he was quick of resentmrat ; 
bnt by his established and habitual practice he was 
geptle, modest, and inoffensive, His tenderness ap- 
peared in his attention to children and to the poor. 
To the poor> while he lived in the &mily of his friend, 
he allowed the third part of bis annual revenue, 
thoi^h the whole was not a hundred a year; and 
for children he condescended to lay aside Uie scholar, 
the philosopher, and the wit, to vnite little poems of 
devotion, and systems of instruction, adapted to their 
yrants and capacities, from the dawn of reason through 
its gradations (tf advance in the morning of life. 
Bvery man acquunted with the common prindples 
of human action, will look vidth veneration on the 
ymter, who is at one time combating Locke, and at 
another making a catediism fer children in their 
feurth year. A voluntary descent from the dignity 
of sdence is perhaps the hardest lesson Uiat humility 
can tcacb. 

As bis mind was capadous, bis curiosity excursive, 
and his industry continual, his writings are very nu- 
naeroDS, and his subjects various. With bis theolo- 
^oal works I am only enough acquainted to admire 
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ills meekness of opposition, and his tnilduess of eeu- 
Gure. It was not only in his book, but in his miad, 
that orthodoxy was united with charity. 

Of his philosophical pieces, his Lo^ck has been 
received into the universities, and therefore wants no 
private recommendation : if he owes part of it to Le 
Clerc, it must be considered that no man, who under- 
takes merely to methodize or illustrate a system, pre- 
tends to be its author. 

In his metaphysical disquisitions, it was observed 
by the late learned Mr. Dyer, that he confounded the 
idea of space with that of empty space, and did not 
connder that though space might be without matter,- 
yet matter being extended could not be without 
space. 

Few books have been perused by me with greater 
{Measure than his " Improvement of the Mind." of 
which the radical principles may indeed be found in 
Locke's " Conduct of the Understanding ;" but they 
are so e3q>anded and ramified by Watts, as to confer 
upon him the merit of a work in the highest degree 
useful and pleasing. Whoever has the care of in- 
structing others, may be charged with deficience in 
his duty if this book is not recommended. 

I have mentioned his treatises of Theol<^ as dio- 
'tinct from his other productions; but the truth is,' 
that whatever he took in hand was, by his incessant 
solicitude for souls, converted to Theolc^. Aa piety 
predominated in his mind, it is diffused over his 
works: under his direction it may be truly said, 
T^teologite PkiJo9ophia anciUatur, philosophy is 
subeervient to evangelical instruction : it is difficult 
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to read a page without learning, of at least mahing, 
to be better. The attention is caught by indirect 
instruction, and he that sat dowo only to reason is on 
a sudden compelled to pray. 

It was therefore with great propriety that, in 1728, 
he received frotn Edinburgh and Aberdeen an unso- 
licited diploma, by which he became a Doctor of Di- 
vinity. Academical honours would have more value, 
if they were always bestowed with equal judgment 

He continued many years to study and to preach, 
and to do good by his instruction and example : till 
at last the infirmities of age disabled him from the 
more laborious part of his ministerial functions, and, 
being no longer capable of publick duty, he offered 
to remit the salary appendant to it ; but his congre- 
gation would not accept the resignation. 

By degrees his weakness increased, and at last 
confined him to bis chamber and his bed; where be 
was worn gradually away without pain, till he ex- 
pired Nov. 25, 1748, in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age. 

Few men have left behind such purity (^ charac^ 
ter, or such monuments of laborious piety. He has 
provided instruction for all ages, from those who are 
lisping their first lessons, to the enlightened readers 
of Malbranche and Locke ; he has left neither cor- 
poreal nor spiritual nature unexamined ; he has 
taught the Art of Heasoning, and the Sdence of the 
Stars. 

His character, therefore, must be formed from the 
multiplicity and diversity of his attainments, rather 
than from any single performance ; for it would not 
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be safe to daim for him the highest rank in any 
single denomination of literary dignity ; yet perhaps 
there was nothing in which he would not have ex- 
celled, if he had not divided his powers to different 
pursuits. 

As a poet, had he been only a poet, he would pro- 
bably have stood high among the authors with whom 
he is now associated. For his judgment was exact, 
and he noted beauties and faults wit^ very nice dis> 
comment ; his imagination, as the " Dacian Battle" 
proves, was vigorous and active, and the stores of 
knowledge were large by which his fancy was to be 
supplied. His ear was well-tuned, and bis diction 
was el^snt and copious. But his devotional poetry 
is, like that of others, unsatisfactory. The paucity of 
its topicks enforces perpetual repetition, and the 
sanctity of the matter rejects the ornaments of figu- 
rative diction. It is sufficient for Watts to have 
done better than others what no man has done well. 

His poems on other subjects seldom rise higher 
than might be expected from the amusements of a 
Man of Letters, and have different degrees of value 
as they are more or less laboured, or as the occasion 
was more or less favourable to invention. 

He writes too often without regular measures, and 
too often in blank verse : the rhymes are not always 
sufficiently correspondent. He is particularly un- 
happy in coining names expresrave of characters. His 
lines are commonly smooth and easy, and his thoughts 
always religiously pure ; but who is there that, to so 
much piety and innocence, does not wish for a greater 
measure of spriteliness and vigour ? He is at least 
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ODC of the few poets with whom youth and ignorance 
may be safely pleased; and happy will be that 
reader whose mind is disposed, by his verses or his 
prose, to imitate him in all but his nonconformity, 
to copy his benevolence to man, and his Teveren^ 
to God. 
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Or the birth or early part of the Ufe of Ambrose 
Philips I have not been able to find any account. 
His academical education be received at St. John's 
College in Cambridge*, where he first solicited the 
notice of the world by some Knglish verses, in the 
colleotion published by the University on the death 
flf Queen Mary. 

From this time how he was employed, or in what 
statioii he passed hia life, is not yet discovered. He 
must have published his Faatorals before the year 
1708) beeause they are evidently prior to those of 
pope. 

. He afterwards (1709) addressed to the uniTersal 
patron, the Duke of Dorset, a " poetieal Letter from 
Copenhagen," which was published ia the " Tatler," 
and is by Pope in one of his first letters mentioned 
with high pnus^ as the ptodoction of a man " who 
omild write very nobly," 

, Philips was a zealous Whig, and therefore eaoly 
found a«%88 to Addison and Steele ; but his ardour 
seems not to faave procured him any thing more than 
kind words; since he was reduced to translate the 

* He took liis degrees, A. B. 1696, A. M, 170D. C. 
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" Persian Tales" for TonsoD, for which he was after- 
wards reproached, with this addition of contempt, that 
he worked for half-a-crown. The book is divided inta 
many sections, for each of which if he received half- 
a-crown, bis reward, as writers then were paid, was 
very liberal ; but half-a-crawn had a mean sound. 

He was employed in promoting the prindples of 
his party, by epitomising Hacket's " Life of Arch- 
bishop Williams." The original book ia written 
with such depravity of genius, snch mixture of the 
fop and pedant, as has not often appeared. The epi- 
tome is free enough from afiectation, but has little 
spirit or vigour.* 

In 1713 he brought upon the stage " The Distrest 
Mother," almost a translation of Racine's "Andro- 
maque." Such a work requires no uncommon powers; 
but the friends of Philips exerted every art to pro- 
mote his intnest. Before the appearance of the play,' 
a whole " Spectator," none indeed of the best, was 
devoted to its praise ; while it yet continued to be 
acted, another " Spectator" was written, to tell what 
impresnon it made upon Sir Roger ; and on the first 
night, a select audience, says f Pope, was called toge- 
ther to applaud it. 

It was concluded with the most successful Epilt^e 
that was ever yet spoken on the English theatre. 
The three first nights it was redted twice ; and not 
only continued to be demanded through the run, as 

* This ought to have been noticed before. It was published 
in 1700, when he appears to have obtained a fellowship of 
St. Joha's. C. 
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it is tenned, of the plajr, but whenever it is recalled 
to the stage, where by peculiar fortune, though a copy 
from the French, it yet keeps its place, the Epilogue 
u still expected, and is still spoken. 

The propriety of Epilc^es in. general, and conse- 
quently of this, was questioned by a . correspondent 
of " The Spectator," whose Letter was undoubtedly 
admitted for the sake of the answer, which soon fol- 
lowed, written with much zeal and acrimony. The 
attack and the defence equally contributed to stimu- 
Ute curiosity and continue attention. It may be 
discovered in the defence, that Prior's Epik^e to 
" Phfedra" had a little excited jealousy ; and some- 
thing of Prior's plan may be discovered in the per- 
formance of his rival. Of this distinguished Epi- 
logue the reputed author was the wretched Bndgel, 
whom Addison used to denominate * " the man who 
calls me cousin ;" and when he was asked how such a 
silly fellow could write so well, replied, " The Epi- 
logae was quite another thing when I saw it first." 
It was known in Tonson's family, and told to Gar- 
rick, that Addison was himself the author of it, and 
that, when it had been at first printed with his name, 
he came early in the morning, before the copies were 
dbtributed, and ordered it to be given to Budgel, 
that it might add weight to the solicitation which he 
was then making for a place. 

Philips was now high in the ranks Of literature. 
His play was applauded; his translations from Sappho 
had been published in " The Spectator;" he was an 
important and distinguished associate of clubs, witty 

'■ . * Spenee. 
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and political ; and nothing was wanting to bis happi- 
ness, but that he should be sure of its continuance. 

The work whidi had procured Mm the first notice 
from the publick was his Six Pastorals, which, flatter- 
ing the imagination with Arcadian scenes, probably 
found many readers, and might have long passed as a 
pleasing amusement, had they not been unhappily 
too much commended. 

The nutick poems of Theocritus were so highly 
valued by the Greeks and Romans, that they at- 
tracted the imitation of Vii^:il, whose Edf^ues seem 
to have been conndered as-preduding all attempts of 
the same kind ; for no ahej^erds were taught to dog 
by any suoceeding poet, till Nemesian and Calphiir- 
nius ventured their feeble efforts in the lower age of 
Latin literature. 

At the revivid of learning in Italy, it was soon 
discovered that a dialt^e of imaginary swains might 
be Composed with little difficulty ; beeanse the con- 
versation of sh^herds excludes profound cs refined 
B^timent; and, for images and descriptions. Satyrs 
and Fauns, and Naiads and Dryads, were always 
within call ; and woods and meadows, and hills and 
rivers, supplied variety of matter, which having a natu- 
ral power to sooth the mind, did not quickly doy it. 

Petrarch entertained the learned men of his age 
with the novelty of modem pastorals in Latin. Being 
not ignorant of Greek, and finding nothing in the 
word Eclogue of rural meaning, he supposed it to be 
oomipted by .the copiers, and therefore called his own 
productions ^glogues, by which he meant to express 
the talk of goatherds, though it mil mean only the 
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talk of goats. This new name was adopted by sub- 
sequent writers, and amongst others by our Spenser. 

More than a century afterwards (1498) Mantuan 
published his Bucolicks with such success, that they 
were soon dignified by Badiug with a comment, and, 
as Scaliger complained, received into schools, and 
taught as classical ; hie complaint was vain, and the 
practice, however injudicious, spread fiu", and oonti- 
nued long. Mantuan was read, at least in some t^ 
the inferior Bchoola of this kingdom, to the beg^ning 
oi the present century. The speakers of Mantuan 
carried their disquisitions beyond the Country, to cen- 
sure the comiptiona of the Church ; and from him 
Spenser learned to employ his swains on topicks of 
controversy. 

The Italians soon transferred Pastoral Poetry into 
their own knguage : Sannazaro wrote *' Arcadia" in 
prose and verse : Tasso and Guarini wrote " Favole 
Boschareccie," or Sylvan Dramas; and all nations of 
Europe filled volumes with 7%yrsis and Damon, and 
Theatylis and PhyUis. 

PhUips thinks it somewhat strange to conceive 
" how, in an age so addicted to the Muses, Pastoral 
Poetry never comes to be so much as thought upon." 
His wonder seems very unseasonable; there had 
never, from the time of Spenser, wanted writers to 
talk occasionally o^ Arcadia and Strephon; and half 
the book, in which he first tried his powers, consists 
of dialogues on Queen Mary's death, between Tity- 
rus and Corydon, or Mopsus and Meitalcas. A 
series or book of Pastorals, however, I know not that 
any one had then lately published. 
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f^ot long afterwards, Pope made the first display 
of his powers in four Pastor^, written in a very 
difikvnt fonn. Philips had taken Spenser, and Pope 
took Virgil for his pattern. Philips endeavoured to 
be natural. Pope laboured to be el^ant 

Philips was now favoured by Addison, and by Ad- 
dison's companions, who were very willing to push him 
into reputation. The " Guardian" gave an account 
<^ Pastoral, partly critical, and partly historical ; in 
which, when the merit of the modems is compared, 
Tasso and Guuini are censured for remote thoughts 
and unnatural refinements ; and, upon the whole, the 
Italians and French are all excluded from rural poe- 
try; and the pipe of the pastoral muse is transmitted 
by lawfiil inheritance from Theocritus to Virpl, from 
Vii^ to Spenser, and from Spenser to Philips. 

With this inauguration of Philips, his rival Pope 
was not much delighted ; he therefore drew a compa- 
rison of Philips's performance with his own, in which, 
with an unexampled and unequalled artifice of irony, 
though he has himself always the advantage, he ^ves 
the preference to Philips. The design of aggrandiz- 
ing himself he disguised with such dexterity, that, 
though Addison discovered it, Steele was deceived, 
and was afraid of displeasing Pope by publishing his 
paper. Published however it was (*' Guard. 40.") : 
and from that time Pope and Philips lived in a per- 
petiial reciprocation of malevolence. 

In poetical powers, of either praise or satire, there 
was no proportion between the combatants ; but 
Philips, though he could not prevail by wit, hoped 
to hurt Pope with another weapon, and charged 
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him, as Pope thought, with Addison's approbation 
as disafibcted to the government. 

Kven with this he was not satisfied ; for, indeed, 
there is no- appearance that any regard was paid to 
his- clamours. He proceeded to grosser insults, and 
hung np a rod at Button's, with which he threatened 
to chastise Pope, who appears to hare been extremely 
exasperated ; for in the first edition of his Letters 
he calls Philips " rascal," and in the last still charges 
him with detaining in his hands the subscriptions for 
Homer delivered to him by the Hanover Club. 

I suppose it was never suspected that he meant to 
appropriate the money ; he only delayed, and with 
suffident meanness, the gratification of him by whose 
prosperity he was pained. 

Men sometimes sufiFer by injudicious kindness ; 
Philips became ridiculous, without his own fault, by 
the absurd admiration of his friends, who decorated 
him with honorary garlands, which the first breath of 
contradiction blasted. 

When upon the succession of the House of Hano- 
ver every Whig expected to be happy. Philips seems 
to have obtained too little notice ; he caught few 
drops of the golden shower, though he did not omit 
what flattery could perform. He was only made a 
Commissioner of the Lottery (1717), and, what did 
not much elevate his character, a justice of the peace. 

The success of his first play must naturally dispose 
him to turn his hopes towards the stage : he did 
not however soon commit himself to the mercy of an 
audience, but contented himself with the fame already 
acquired, till after nine years he produced (1722) 
" The Briton," a tragedy which, whatever was its re- 

VOI.. VIII. s 
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ception, is dow n^lected ; though one of the scenes, 
between Vanoc the British Prince and Valens the 
Roman General, is confessed to be written with great 
dramatick skill, animated by spirit tru^ poelicaL 

He had not been idle, though he had been silent ; 
for he exhibited another tragedy the same year, on 
the story of " Humphry Duke of Gloucester." This 
tragedy is only remembered by its title. 

His happiest undertaking was of a paper called 
"The Freethinker,'* in conjunction with a8sodate6,of 
whom one was Dr. Boulter, who, then only minister 
of a parish in Southwark, was of so much consequence 
to the government, that he was made first Bishop of 
Bristol, and afterwards Primate of Ireland, wh^e bis 
piety and his charity will be long honoured. 

It may easily be imagined that what was printed 
under the direction of Boulter would have nothing in 
it indecent or licentious ; its title is to be understood 
as implying only freedom from unreasonable preju- 
dice. It has been reprinted in volumes, but is little 
read; nor can impartial criticism recommend it as 
worthy of revival. 

Boulter was not well qualified to write diurnal es- 
says ; but he knew how to practise the liberality of 
greatness and the fidelity of friendship. When he 
was advanced to the height of ecdesiastical diguity, be 
did not foiget the companion o£ his Labours. Know- 
ing Philips to be slenderly supported, he took him to 
Ireland, as partaker of his fortune ; and, making him 
his secretary*, added such preferments, as enabled 

* The.Archbisbop's "Letters," published in 1769 (the origi- 
nals of whicli are now in Christ Church library, Oxford,) were 
collected by Mr- Philtpi. C. 
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bim to rq>reBeiit the county of Annagh in the Irish 
parUaBtent. 

Id December 1726 be was made secretary to the 
Lord Chancellor ; and in August 1733 became judge 
of the Frer<^ative Court. 

A.£tei the death of his patron he continued some 
years in Ireland ; but at last longing, as it seems, for 
his native country, he returned (1748) to London, 
having doubtless survived most of his friends and 
enemies, and among them his dreaded antagonist 
Pope. He fonnd however the Duke of Newcastle 
still living, and to him he dedicated his poems col- 
lected into a volume. 

Having purchased an annuity of four hundred 
pounds, be now certainly hoped to pass some years of 
life in plenty and tranquillity ; but his hope deceived 
bim ; be was struck with a palsy, and* died June 
18, 1749. in his seventy-eighth year. 

Of his personal eharacter all that I have beard is, 
that he was emiuent for bravery and skill in the 
sword, and that in conversation he was solemn and 
pompous. He had great sennbility of censure, if 
judgment may be made by a single story which I 
heard long a^ &om Mr. Ing, a gentleman of great 
eminence in Stafibrdshiie. *' Philips," said he, " was 
once at table, when I asked him, how came thy king of 
Epirus to drive oxen, and to say 'I *m goaded on by 
love?' After which question he never spoke again."t 

* At his house in Hanover-street, and was buried in Audley 
diapel. C. 

t Mr. Ing's eminence does not seem to have been derived 
from his wit. That the men who drive oxen are goaded, seems 
to be a custom peculiar to Staffordshire. J. B. 
S 2 
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260 A. PHILIPS. 

Of the " IMstrest Motbec" not much is pietended ' 

to be his own, and therefore it is no subject of criti- 
cism : his other two tragedies, I beliere, are not below 
mediocrity, nor above it. Among the poems comprised 
in the late collection, the " Letter from Denmark" 
may be justly praised ; the Pastorals, which by the 
writer of the " Guardian" were ranked as one of the 
four genuine productions of the'rustick Muse, cannot 
surely be despicable. That they exhibit a mode of life 
which does not exist, nor ever existed, is not to be ob- 
jected : the supposition of such a state is allowed to 
Pastoral. In his other poems he cannot be denied 
the prMse of lines sometimes elegant ; but he has sel- 
dom much force, or much comprehension. The pieces 
that please best are those whidi, from Pope and Pope's 
adherents, procured him thenameofN'ambyPamby, 
the poems of short lines, by which he paid his court 
to all ages and characters, from Walpole, "the steerer 
of the realm," to Miss Pulteney in the nursery. The 
numbers are smooth and spritely, and the diction is 
seldom faulty. They are notloaded with much thought,- 
yet, if they had been written by Addison, they would 
have had admirers : little things are not valued but 
when they are done by those who can do greater. 

In his translations from Pindar he found the art of 
reaching all the obscurity of the Theban bard, how- 
ever he may fall below his sublimity ; he will be al- 
lowed, if he has less fire, to have more smoke. 

He has added nothing to English poetry, yet at 
least half his book deserves to be read : perhaps he 
valued inost himself that part which the critick 
would reject, .. , . , 
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WEST. 



Gilbert West is one of the writers of whom I 
regret my inability to give a' suiBcient account ; the 
intelligence which my enquiries have obtained is 
general and scanty. 

He was the son of the reverend Dr. West ; per- 
haps * him who published " Pindar" at Oxford 
about the beginning of this century. His mother 
was sister to Sir Richard Temple, afterwards Lord 
Cobham. His father, purposing to educate him for 
the Church, sent him iirst to Eton, and afterwards 
to Oxford ; but he was seduced to a more airy mode 
of life, by a commission in a troop of horse, pro- 
cured him by his uncle. 

He continued some time" in the army ; though it 
is reasonable to suppose that he never sunk into a 
mere soldier, nor ever lost the love, or much neglected 
the pursuit, of learning ; and afterwards, finding him- 
fielf more inclined to civil employment, he laid down 
his commission, and engaged in business iinder the 
Lord Townshend, then secretary of state, with whom 
he attended the king to Hanover. 

• Cenainly him. It was published in 1697. C. 
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His adherence to Lord Townshend ended in no- 
thing but a nomination (May, 1729) to be derk extra- 
ordinary of the Privy Coancil, which produced no 
immediate profit ; for it only placed him in a state 
of expectation and right of succession, and it was 
very long before a vacancy admitted him to profit. 

Soon afterwards he married, and settled himself in 
a very pleasant bouse at Wickhara in Kent, where he 
devoted himself to learning and to piety. Of his 
learning the late Collection exhibits evidence, which 
would have been yet fuller, if the dissertations which 
accompany his version of Pindar had not been im- 
properly omitted. Of liis piety the influence has, I 
hope, been extended far by his " Observations on 
the Resurrection," published in 1747. for which the 
University of Oxford created him a Doctor of Laws 
by diploma (March 30, 1748), and would doubtless 
have reached yet further had he lived to complete 
what he had for some droe meditated, the Evidences 
of the Truth of the New Testament. Perhaps it 
may not be without effect to tell, that he read the 
prayers of the publlck liturgy every morning to his 
family, and that on Sunday evening he called his 
servants into the parlour, and read to them first a 
sermon and then prayers. Crashaw is now not the 
only maker of verses to whom may be given the two 
venerable namee of Poet and Saint. 

He was very often visited by Lyttelton and Pitt, 
who, when they were weary of &ction aud debates, 
used at Wickham to find books and quiet, a decent 
table, and literary conversation. There is at Wick- 
bam a walk made by Pitt; and, what is of far more 
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importance, at Wickham I^ytteltoo received that con- 
viction which produced his " Dissertation on St. Paul." 

llieBe two illustrious friends hod lor a while list- 
ened to the blandishments of infidelity ; and when 
West's book was published, it was bought by some 
who did not know his change of opinion, in expecta- 
tation of new objections against Christianity ; and as 
infidels do not want' malignity, they revenged the 
disappointment by calling him a Methodist, 

Mr. West's income was not large ; and his friends 
endeavoured, but without success, to obtain an aug- 
mentation. It is reported, that the education of the 
young prince was ofiered to him, but that he required 
a more extensive power of superintendence than it 
was thought proper to allow him. 

In time, however, his revenue was improved ; he 
lived to have one of the lucrative clerkships of the 
Privy Council (175S): and Mr. Pitt at last had it in 
his power to make him treasurer of Chelsea Hospital. 

He was now suffidently rich ; but wealth came 
too late to be long enjoyed; nor could it secure him 
from the calamities of life: he lost (1755) his only 
son ; and the year afber (March S6) a stroke of the 
palsy brought to the grave one of the few poets to 
whom the grave might be without its terrors. 

Of his translations I have only compared the first 
Olympick Ode with the original, and found my ex- 
pectation surpassed, both by its el^auce and its ex- 
actness. He does not confine himself to his author's 
train of stanzas ; for he saw that the difference of the 
l^guages required a different mode of versification. 
The first strode is eminently happy : in the second 
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he has a little strayed from Pindar's meaniDg, who 
says, " if thou, my soul, wishest to speak of games, 
look not in the desert sky for a planet hotter than 
the sun ; nor shall we tell of nobler games than those 
of Olympia." He is Gometimes too paraphrastical. 
Pindar bestows upon Hiero an epithet, which, in 
one word, signifies delighting in horses; a word 
which, in the translation, generates these lines : 

Hiero''s royal brotvs, whose care 
Tends tbe couFser''s noble breed, 

Pleas'd to nurse tbe pregnant tSLare, 
Pleas'd to trun the youthful steed. 

Pindar says of Pelops, that " he came alone in the 
dark to the White Sea ;" and West, 

Near tbe billow-beaten -side 

Of tbe foam-berilvw'd mtun. 

Darkling, and alone, he stood : 
which however is less exuberant than the former pas- 
sage. 

A work of this kind must, in a minute examina- 
tion, discover many imperfections ; but West s ver- 
sion, so far as I have considered it, appears to be the 
product of great labour and great abilities. 

His " Institution of the Garter '' (1742) is written 
with sufficient knowledge of the manners that pre 
vailed in the age to which it is referred, and with 
great elegance of diction ; but, for want of a process 
of events, neither knowledge nor elegance preserve 
the reader from weariness. 

His " Imitations of Spenser" are very successfiilly 
performed, both with respect to the metre, the lan- 
guage, and the fiction ; and being engaged at once 
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by the excellence of the sentiments, and the artifice 
of the copy, the mind has two amusements together. 
But Buch compositions are not to be reckoned among 
the great atchievements of intellect, because their ef- 
fect is local and temporary ; they appeal not to rea- 
son or passion, but to memory, and pre-suppose an 
accidental or artificial state of mind. An imitation 
of Spenser is nothing to a reader, however acute, by 
whom Spenser has never been perused. Works of 
this kind may deserve praise, as proofs of great in- 
dustry, and great nicety of observation ; but the 
highest praise, the praise of genius, they cannot 
claim. The noblest beauties of art are those of which 
the effect is co-extended with rational nature, or at 
least with the whole circle of polished life ; what is 
leas than this can be only pretty, the play-thing of 
fashion, and the amusement of a day. 
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There is in the " Adventurer" a paper of verses 
given to one of the authors as Mr. West's, and sup- 
posed to have been written by him. It sboold not 
be concealed, however, that it is printed with Mr. 
Jago's name in Dodsley's Collection, and is men- 
tioned as his in a Letter of Shenstone's. Perhaps ■ 
West gave it without naming the author; and 
Hawkesworth, receiving it from him, thought it his ; 
for his he thought it, as he told me, and as he tells 
the publick. 
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COLLINS. 



William Collins was bom at ChicheBter, on 
the S5th of December, about 1720. His father 
was a hatter of good reputation. He was in 1733, 
as Dr. Warton has kindly informed me, admitted 
scholar of Winchester College, where he was edu- 
cated by Dr. Burton. His English exercises were 
better- than his Latin. 

He first courted the notice of the publick by some 
verses to a " Lad^ weqiing," published in " The . 
Gentleman's Magazine." 

In 1740, be stood firat in the list of the scholars 
to be received in succession at New Cdlege, but un- 
happily there was no vwiancy. This was ttx original 
misfortune of his life. He became a Commoner of 
Queen's College, probably with a scanty maintenance; 
but was, in about half a year, elected a Demy of 
Magdalen Coll^, where he continued tiU he had 
taken a Bachelor's d^ee, and then sudden^ left; the 
UniverEdty ; for what reason I know not that he 
told. 

He now (about 1744) came to London a literary 
adventurer, with many projects in his head, and very 
little money in his pocket. He designed miany 
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works ; but his great fault was irresolution ; or the 
frequent calls of immediate necessity broke Lis 
schemes, and suffered him to pursue no settled pur- 
pose. A man doubtM of his dinner, or trembling 
at a creditor, is not much disposed to abstracted me- 
ditation, or remote enquiries. He puUished pro- 
posals for a History of the Revival of Learning; 
and 1 have heard him speak with great kindness of 
Leo the Tenth, and with keen resentment of his 
tasteless successor. But probably not a page of the 

■ History was ever ivritteu. He planned several 
tragedies, but he only planned them. He wrote 
now and then odes and other poems, and did some- 
thing, however little.^ 

About this time X fell into his company. His 
appearance was decent and manly ; hia knowledge 
condderable, his views extensive, his conversation 

- elegant, and his disposition cheerful. By degrees 
I gained his confidence; and one day was ad- 
mitted to him when he was immured by a bailiff, 
that was prowling in the street. On this occasion 
recourse was had to the booksellers, who, on the 
credit of a translation of Aristotle's Poeticks, which 
be engaged to write with a large commentary, ad- 
vanced as much money as enabled him to escape into 
the countvy. He shewed me the guineas safe in his 
hand. Soon afterwards his uncle, Mr. Martin, a 
lieutenant-colonel, left him about two thousand 
pounds ; a sum which Collins could scarcely think 
exhaustible, and which he did not live to exhaust 
The guindas were then repaid, and the translation 
neglected. 
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But man is not born for happiness. Collins, whQ, 
while he studied to live, felt no evil but poverty, no 
woner lived to study than his life was assailed by 
more dreadfnl calamities, disease and Insanity. 

Having formerly written his character*, while 
perhaps it was yet more distinctly impressed upon my 
memory, I shall insert it here. 

" Mr. Collins was a man of extensive literature, 
and of vigorous faculties. He was acquainted not 
only with the learned tongues, but with the Italian, 
French, and Spanish languages. He had employed 
his mind chiefly upon works of fiction, and subjects 
of fancy ; and, by indulging some peculiar habits of 
thought, was entinently delighted with those fiights 
of imagination which pass the bounds of nature, and 
to which the mind is reconciled only by a passive ac- 
quiescence in popular traditions. He loved fairies, 
genii, ^nts, and monsters ; he delighted to rove 
through the meanders of inchantment, to gaze on the 
magnificence of golden palaces, to repose by the wa- 
ter-&llB of Elysian gardens. 

" This was however the character rather of his in- 
clination than his genius ; the grandeur of wildness, 
and the novelty of extravagance, were always desired 
byliim, but not always attained. Yet, as diligence 
is never wholly lost, if his efibrts sometimes caused 
harshness and obscurity, they likewise produced in 
happier moments sublimity 'and spleudour. This 
idea which he. had formed of excellence led him to 

• In the " Poetical Calendar," a Collection of Poems by Fawfcea 
and Woty, in several, volumes, 1763, &c. C. . . i 
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oriental fictions and allegorical imagery, and perhaps, 
while he was intent upon description, he did not suf- 
- ficiently cultivate sentiment. His poems are the pro- 
ductions <^ a mind not deficient in fire, nor unfur- 
nished with knowledge either of books or life, but 
somewhat obstructed in its iat)grees by deviation in 
quest of mistaken beauties. 

" His morals were pure, and his opinions pious ; 
in a long continuance of poverty, and long habits of 
dissipation, it cannot be expected that any characta 
should be exactly uniform. There is a d^ee of want 
by which the freedom of ^ency is almost destroyed ; 
and long association with fortuitous companionB will 
at last relax the strictness of truth, and abate the fer- 
vour of.sincerity. That this man, wise and nrtuoos 
as he was, passed always unentangled through the 
snares of life, it would be prejudice and temerity to 
afiSrm ; hut it may be said that at least he preserved 
the source of action unpolluted, that bis principles 
were never shaken, that his distinctions of right and 
wrong were never confounded, and that his faults had 
nothing of malignity or design, but proceeded &om 
some unexpected pressure, or casual temptation. 

" The latter part of his Ufe cannot be remembered 
but with pity and sadness. He languished some 
years under that depression of mind which enchains 
the faculties without destroying them, and leaves 
reason the knowledge of right without the power of 
pursuing it. These ctouds whidi he perceived ga- 
thering on his intellects, he endeavoured to disperse 
by travel, and passed into France ; but found himself 
constrained to yield to his malady, and returned. 
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He was for some time confined in a house of lunaticks, 
and afterwards retired to the care of his siBter in Chi- 
chester, where death in ]7d6 came to his relief.* 

" After his return from Franee, the writer of this 
character paid him a visit at Islington, where he was 
waiting for bis sister, whom he had directed to meet 
him : there was then nothing of diswder discemihle 
in bis mind hy any but himself; but he had withdrawn 
from study, and travelled with no other boolc than an 
English Testament, such as children cury to the 
school : when his Mend took it into his hand, out of 
curiosity to see what companion a Man of Letters 
had chosen, * I have but one hook,' said Collins, ' but 
that is the best.'" 

Such was the fete of Collins, with whom I onoe 
delighted to converse, and whom I yet remember 
with tenderness. 

He was visited at Chichester, in his last illness, by 
his learned friends Dr. Warton and his brother ; to 
whom he spoke with disapprobation of his Oriental 
Eclf^es, as not sufficiently expressive of Asiatick 
manners, and called them his Irish Edc^es. He 
shewed them, at the same time, an ode inscribed to 
Mr. John Hume, on the superstitions of the High- 
lands ; which they thought superior to his other 
works, but which no search has yet found, f 

His disorder was not alienation of mind, but ge.. 
neral laxity and feebleness, a deficiency rather of his 

* A monument of exquisite workmanship, by Flaxmati, has 
lately been erected in Chicliester to Collins's memary. C, 
t It is printed in the late Collection. R. 
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vital than intellectual powers. What be spoke 
wanted neither judgment uor spirit ; but a few mi- 
nutes exhausted him, so that he was forced to rest 
upon the couch, till a short cessation restored bis 
powo^ and he was again able to talk with his former 
vigour. 

The approaches of this dreadiiil malady be b^an 
to feel soon after bis uncle's death ; and, with the 
usual weakness of men so diseased, eagerly snatched 
that temporary relief with which the table and the 
bottle flatter and seduce. But his health continually 
declined, and he grew more and more burthensome 
to himself. 

To what I have formerly said of his writings may 
be added^ that his diction was often harsh, unskil- 
fully laboured, and injudiciously selected. He af- 
fected the obsolete when it was riot worthy of revival ; 
and be puts bis words out of the common order, seem- 
ing to think, with some later candidates for &me, 
that not to write prose is certainly to write poetry. 
His lines commonly are of slow motion, cl^^ged and 
impeded with clusters of consonants. As men are 
often esteemed who cannot be loved, so the poetry of 
Collins may sometimes extort praise when it gives 
little pleasure. 
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Mr. Collins's first production is added here from 
the " Poetical Calendar." 

TO MISS AURELIA C R, 

ON HER WKEPtNG AT HER SISTEH'S WEDDING. 

Cease, fiur A'urelia, cease to mourn ; 

Lam^it not Hannah's happy state ; 
You may be happy in your turn, 

And seize tlie treasure you regret 
With Love united Hymen stands. 

And sotUy whispers to your charms, 
*' Meet but your lover in my bands, 

" You ''II find your ^tec in his arma." 



■'*'■-■ 
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DYER. 



John Sveb, of whom I faare no other ac- 
count to giro than his own Letters, published with 
Hughes's correspondence, and the notes added by 
the editor, have afforded me, was bom in 1700, the 
second son of Robert Dyer of Aberglasney, in Caer- 
marthensbire, a solidtor of great capacity and note. 

He passed through Westminster school under the 
care of Dr. Freind, and was then called home to 
be instructed in his father's profession. But his 
&ther died soon, and he took no delight in the 
study of the law ; but having always amused him- 
self with drawing, resolved to turn painter, and be- 
came pupil to Mr. Richardson, an artist then of high 
reputation, but now better known by hie books than 
by his pictures. 

Having studied awhile under bis master, he be- 
came, as he tells his friend, an itinerant painter, and 
wandered about South Wales and the parts adja- 
cent; but he mingled poetry with painting, and 
about 1727 printed " Grongar Hill" in Lewis's Mis- 
cellany. 
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Bang, prolwbly. uasatufied witb his own profi- 
ciency, he, like other painters, travelled to Italy; 
and coming back in 1740, published the " Ruins of 



If his poem was written soon after bis return, he 
did not make much me of his acquisitions in paint- 
ing, whatever they might be ; ibr decline of health 
and love of study determined him to the Church. 
He therefore entered into orders; and, it seems, 
married about the same time a lady of the name of 
" Ensor, whose grand-mother," says he, *• was a 
Shakspeare, descended from a brother of every body's 
Shakspeare ;" by her, in 1756, he bad a son and 
three daughters living. 

His ecclesiastical provision was for a long time but 
slender. His first patron, Mr. Harper, gave him, in 
1741, Calthorp in Leicestershire, of eighty pounds 
a year, on which he lived ten years, and then ex- 
changed it for Belvhford in Lincolnshire, of sevraity- 
five. His condition now began to mend. In 1751> 
Sir John Heatbcote gave him Coningsby, of one hun- 
dred and forty pounds a year; and in 1755 the Chan- 
cellor added Kirkby, of one hundred and ten. He 
ciHDplains tbat the repair of tlie house at Coningsby, 
and pther expences, took away the profit. Id 1757 
he published " The Fleece," his greatest poetical 
work; of which I will not suppress a ludicrous story, 
Dodsley the bookseller was one day mentioning it 
to a critical visitor, with more expectation of success 
than the other could efuily admit. In the convert 
satipn the author's age was asked ; and being repre- 
T 2 
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seated as. advanced in life, " Heiffill,'* stud thecri- 
tick, " be buried in woollen." 

He did not indeed long survive that publication, 
nor long enjoy the increase of his preferments ; for 
in • 1758 he died. 

Dyer is not a poet of bulk or dimity sufficient to 
require an elaborate criticism. " Grongar Hill" is 
the happiest of his productions : it Is not indeed 
very accurately written ; but the scenes which it die- 
plays are so pleasing, the images which they raise 
are so welcome to the mind, and the reflections of 
the writer so consonant to the general sense or ex- 
perience of mankind, ' that when it is once read,, it 
will be read again. 

The idea of the " Ruins of Rome" strikes, more 
but pleases less, and the titJe raises greater expect- 
ation than the performance gratifies. Some passages, 
bowever, are conceived with the mind of a poet ; as 
when, in the neighbourhood of dilapidating edifices, 
he says, 

— The Pilgrim oft 
At deed of night, mid his orison hears 
Aghast the voice of tjme, disparting towers, 
Tumbling all precipitate down dash'd. 
Rattling around, Inud thund'riDgtotheMoon. 

Of " The Fleece," which never became popular, 
and is now universally neglected, I can say little that 
is likely to recall it to attention. The woolcomber 
and the poet appear to me such discordant natures, 
that an attempt to bring them together is to couple 
the serpent with thejbwl When Dyer, whose mind 
was not unpoetical, has' done his utmost, by interest- 
• July 24th. C. 
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ing his reader in our native commodity, by inter- 
spersing rural imagery, and incidental digressions, 
by clothing small images in great words, and by all 
the writer's arts of delusion, the meanness naturally 
adhering, and the irreverence habitually annexed to 
trade and manufacture, sink him under insuperable 
oppression ; and the disgust which Wank verse, en- 
cumbering and encumbered, superadds to an tm- 
pleasing subject, soon repels the reader, however 
willing to be pleased. 

Let me however honestly report whatever may 
counterbalance this weightof censure. I have been 
told, that Akenside, who, upon a poetical question, 
has a right to be heard, said, " That he would re- 
gulate his opinion of the reigning taste by the fate of 
Dyer'a * Fleece ;' for, if that were ill-received, he 
should not think it .any longer reasonable to expect 
fame fivm excellence." 
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William Shenstone, the wn of Thomai 
Shenstone and Anne Pen, was bom in November 
1714, at the Leasowes in Halcs-Owen, one of those 
insulated distticts vrhich, in the divlEdon of the king* 
dom, was appended, for some reason not now disco- 
verable, to a distant county ; and which, though 
surrounded by Warwickshire and Worcestershire, 
belongs to Shropshire, though perhaps thirty miles 
(distant from any other part of it 

He learned to read of an old dame, whom bis 
poem of the " School-mistress" has delivered to pos- 
terity; and soon received such delight from books, 
that he was always calling for fresh entertainment, 
and expected that, when any of the family went to 
market, a new book should be brought him, which, 
when it came, yrsn in fondness carried to bed and laid 
by him. It is said, that, when his request had been 
neglected, his mother wrapped up a piece of wood of 
^he same form, and pacified Mm for the night 
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' As he grew older, he went for a while to the 
Graminar-school in Halea-Owen, and was placed 
afterwards with Mr. Cnimpton, an eminent school- 
taaster at Solifanl, where he distingukhed himself by 
the qniclneffl of Ms prepress. 

When he was young (June I7S4) he was deprived 
of his fether, and soon after (August 1726) of hi» 
grandiather ; and was, with his brother, who cUed 
afterwards nmnanied, left to the ewe of his grand- 
mother, who managed the estate. 

From school he was sent in 17SSio Pemhrdie Col- 
lege in Oxford, a sodety which for half a century 
has been eminent for English poetry and el^fant li- 
tcratm'e. Here it appears that he found delight and 
adrant^e ; for he continued his name in the book 
ten years, though he took no d^ree. After the first 
four years he put on the Civilian's gown, but with- 
out shevring any iiitenUon to engage in the pro- 



Abont the time when he went to Oxford, ^e 
death of his grandmother devolved his afibirs to the 
eare of the reverend Mr. Dohnan, of 'Ehome in 
StafiPbrdshire, whose attention he always mentioned 
with gratitude. 

At Oxford he employed himself upon English 
poetry ; and in 1737 pnbliehed a smaU Miscellany, 
WTthont his name. 

He then ibr a time wandered about to acquaint 
himsdf with Sfe, and was sometimes at London, 
sometimes at Bath, or any other place of puhlick re- 
inn-t ; but he did not forget his.poetry. He published 
Ml 1741 his "Judgmeirt of Hercules,'' addressed to 
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Mr. Lyttelton whose ioterest he supported nith 
great wannth at an election ; this was next year fol- 
lowed by the " St^ooI-taistreBs." 

Mr. Dolman, to whose care he was indebted Sov. 
his ease and leisure, died in 174d, and the care of his 
own fortune now fell upon him. He tried to escape 
it a while, and lived at his. house with his tenants, 
who were distantly related ; but finding that imper- 
fect possession inconvenient, he took the whole e»*. 
tate into his own bands, more to the improvement 
of its beauty, than the increase of its produce. 

Now was excited bis delight in rural pleasures, and 
his ambition of rural elegance : he began from this 
time to point his prospects, to diversify, his surface, 
to entangle his walks, and to wind his waters ; which 
he did with such judgment and such fancy, as made 
bis little domain the envy of the great, and the ad- 
miration of the skilful ; a place to be visited by tra-. 
Tellers, and copied by designers. Whether to plant 
a walk in undulating curves, and to place a bench at 
every turn where there is an object to catch the 
view ; to make water run where it will be heard, 
and to stagnate where it will be seen ; to leave in- 
tervals where the eye will be pleased, and to thicken 
the plantation where there is something to be hid< 
den ; demands any great powers of mind, I will. not 
enquire : perhaps a sullen and surly speculator may 
think such performances rather the sport than the 
business of human reason. But it must be at least 
confessed, that to embellish the form of nature is an 
innocent amusement ; and some praise must be 
allowed, by the most supercilious observer, to him 
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who doea best what such multitudes are coDtendiag 
to do well. 

This pnuBe was the praise of Sbenstone ; but, like 
all other modes of felicity, it was not enjoyed with- 
out its abatements. Lyttelton was hiB neighbour 
and his rival, whose empire, spacious and opulent, 
looked with disdain on iiie petty State tiia.t appeared 
behind it. For a while the inhabitants of Hagley 
affected to tell their acquaintance of the little fellow 
that was trying to make himself admired ; but when 
by degrees the Leasowes forced themselves into 
notice, they took care to defeat the curiosity which. 
they could not suppress, by conducting their visitants 
perversely to inconvenient points of view, and intro- 
ducing them at the wrong end of a walk to detect a 
deception ; injuries of which Shenstone would heavily 
complain. Where there is emulation there will be 
vanity ; and where there ia vanity there will be fdly. * 

The pleasiu% of Shenstone was all in his eye : he 
valued what he valued merely for its looks ; nothing 
xtaaed his indignation more than to ask if there were 
any fishes in his water. 

* This charge against the Lyttelton family has been denied 
with some degree of nannth by Mr, Potter, and since by Mr. 
Graves. The latter says, " The truth of the case, I believe, was, 
that the Lyttelton family went so frequently with their family to 
the Leasowes, that they were unwilling to break in upon Mr> 
Shenstone's retirement on every occasion, aud therefore often 
went to the principal points of view without waiting for any one 
to conduct them regularly through the whole walks. Of this 
Mr. Shenstone would sometimes peevishly complain ; though, 1 
am persuaded, he never really su^)ected any ill-natured inten- 
tion in his worthy and much-valued neighbours." R. 
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His house was mean, and he did not imptove it ; 
his care vraa of his grounds. When he canie borne 
from bis walks, be might find bis floors floMled by a 
shower tbiough tfte broken roof; bnt could spare no 
money for its reparation. 

In time bis expences brought clamours about brm, 
that overpowered the lamb's bleat -and the linnefs 
song ; ami bis groves were haunted by beings Tory 
difiercDt from fawns am) fairies *. He spent bis 
estate in adorning it, and bis death was probacy 
hastened by his anxieties. He was a lamp that spent 
its oil in blazing. It is said, that if be bad lived a 
little longer, he wmtld have been assisted by s pen- 
sion: sucfa bounty eould not have been ever more 
properly bestowed ; but that it was ev«- at^ed is not 
certain ; if is too certain that it never was enjoyed. 

He died at the Leasowes, of a putrid fever, about 
five on Friday morning, FebruM7 11, 1768; and 
was buried l^ the side of his brother in the church- 
ywd of Hales-Owen, 

* Mr. Grave?, howevn, expresses his belief tbat this is a 
groundless surmise. " Mr. Shenstone," lie adds, " was too nnieh 
respected in the neighbourhood to be treated witK rudeoess ; 
and thoagh his works (trugaOy as they were managed), added 
fo his mannier of living, must necessarily hare made him exceed 
bii income, and, of course, he might aomedmes be cbstressed for 
fnoney, yet he had too much spirit to expose himself to insults 
from trifling sums, and guardeii against any great distress, by 
anticipating a few hundreds ; which bis estate could very well 
bear, as appeared by what remained to bis executors after the 
payment of his debts, and his legacies to his friends, and annui- 
ties vf thirty pownds a year to one servant, and six pounds to 
anothef, for his wilt was dictated with eqnal justice and gesero^ 
sity. R. 
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He ms never married, though he might have ob- 
tuned the lady, whoever ehe was, to whom his " Fas- 
toral Ballad'' was addressed. He ia represented 
by his friend Dodiley as a man of great tendemeHs 
and generosity, kind to all that were within his in- 
fluence; but, if once oflTended, not easily appeased; 
inattentive to oecooomy, and careless of his expences ; 
in his person he was larger than the middle size, with 
something clumsy in his form ; very negligent of his 
clothes, and remarkable for wearing his grey hair in a 
particular manner ; for he held that the fashion was 
no rule of dress, and that every man was to suit his 
appearance to his natural form. * 

His mind was not very comprehensive, nor his 
curiosity active ; he had no value for those parts of 
knowledge which he had not himself cultivated. 

His life was unstained by any crime ; the Elegy 
on Jesse, which has been supposed to relate an on- 
fortunate and criminal amour of bis own, was known 
by his friends to have been BuggateA by the story at 
Miss Godfrey in Richardson's " Pamela." 

What Gray thought of his character, from the 
perusal of his Ijetters, was this : 

" I have read too an octavo volume of Shenstone's 
LettNB. Poor man ! he was always wishing for 
money, ^n* t&me, and other distinctions ; and hia 
whole philosophy consisted in living against hif 

• " These," says Mr. Graves, " were not precisely his KUtiT 
ments, though he thought right enough, that every oue should 
in some degree, consult his particalar shape and complexion in 
adjusting hia drew ; and that no &ahioD ought to sanotify what 
wu ungcaceful, absaid, at naUy defiumed." 
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will in jetiiementf and in a place which his taste had 
adorned, but which he only enjoyed when peoi)le of 
note came to see and commend it ; his conlespon- 
dence is about nothing else but this place and his own 
writings, with two -or three neighbouring clergymen, 
who wrote veraes too." 

His poems consist of elegies odes, and ballads, 
humorous sallies, and moral pieces. 

His conception of an Elegy he has in his Preface 
very judiciously and discriminately explained. It is, 
according to his a^ximt, the effusion of a contem- 
plative mind, sometimes plaintive, and always serious, 
and therefore superior to the glitter of slight orna- 
ments. His compositions suit not ill to this descrip- 
tion. His to^cks of praise are the domestick virtues, 
and bi£ thoughts are pure and simple ; but, wanting 
combination, they want variety. The peace of soli- 
tude, the innocence of inactivity, and the unenvied 
security of on humble station, can fill but a few pages. 
That of which the essence is uniformity will be soon: 
described. His elegies have therefore too much te- 
semUance of each other. 

The lines are sometimes, such as Elegy requires, 
smooth and easy ; but to this praise his daim is not 
constant; his diction is often harsh, improper, and 
affected ; his words ill-coined, or ill-chosen ; and his 
phrase unsluliiilly inverted. 

The Lyrick Poems are almost all of the light and 
airy kind, such as trip lightly and nimbly along, with- 
out the load of any weighty meaning. From these, 
however, " Rural Elegance" has some right to be 
excepted. I once heard it praised by a very learned 
lady ; and though the lines are irregular, and the 
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thoughts diffused with too much verbosity, yet it 
cannot be denied to contain both philosophical argu- 
ment and poetical spirit. 

Of the _ rest I cannot think any excellent: the 
" Skylark" pleases me best, which has' however more 
of the epigram than of the ode. 

But the four parts of his "Pastoral BaUad" de- 
mand particular notice. I cannot but regret that it 
is pastoral; an intelligent reader, acquainted with 
the scenes of real life, sickens at the mention of the 
crook, the pipe, the skeep, and the Mds, which it is 
not necessary to bring forward to notice, for the poet's 
art is selection, and he ought to shew the beauties 
without the grossness of the country life. His stanza 
seems to have been chosen in imitation of Bowe's 
** Despairing Shepherd." 

In the first part are two passages, to which if any 
mind denies its sympathy, it has no acquuntance 
with love or nature : 

I priz'd every hour that went by. 

Beyond all that hod pleas''d me before ; t 

But now they ore past, and I «gh, 

And I grieve that I priz'd them no more. 

When forc'd the feir nymph to forego. 

What anguish I felt in my heart ! 
Yet I thought (but it might not be so) 

'Twas with pain that she saw me depart. 

She gaz'd, as I slowly withdrew, 

My paUi I could hardly discern; 
So sweetly she bade me adieu, 

I thought that she bade me return. 
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In the second this passage has its pivttincss, 
though it be not equal to the former: 

I have fouod out a fftt for raj fair ; 

I have fouDd where the wood>pidgeoiu breed ; 
But let me that plunder forbear, 

She will say ^was a barbarous deed : 

For he ne'er could be true, she averr'd. 
Who could rob a poor bird of its young ; 

And I lovM her the more when I heard 
Such tendemesB fall frcnn her tongue. 

In the third he mentions the common-places of 
amorous poetry with some address : 

'Tis hb with mock passion to glow! 

Tis his in smooth tales to unfold. 
How her face is as bright as the snow. 

And her bosom, be suie, is as cdd ; 

How the nightingales labour the stnun. 
With the notes of his charmer to vie ; 

How they vary th^ accents in vain, 
Repine at her triumphs and die. 

In the fourth I find nothing better than this 
natural stnun of Hope ; 

Alas ! Irom the day that we met, 

What hope of an end to my woes, 
When I cannot endure to forget 

The glance that undid my repose? 

Yet Time may dimmish the pain : 
The flower, and the shrub, and the tree, 

Which I rear'd for Her pleasure in voizi, 
Xn time may have comfort for me. • 
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His " Levities " are by their title exempted from 
the severities of criticism ; yet it may be remarked ia 
a few words, that bis humour is sometimes gross, and 
seldom spritely. 

Of the Moral Poems the first ia the " Chcnce of 
Hercules," from Xenophon. The numbers are 
smooth, the diction elegant, and the thoughts just ; 
but something of vigour is still to be wished, which 
it might have had by brevity and compression. His 
** Fate of Delicacy " has an ur of gaiety, but not 
a very poiuted general moral. His blank verses, 
those that can read them may probably find to be 
like the blank verses of his neighbours. " Love and 
Honour" is derived from the old ballad, " Did you 
not bear of a Spanish Lady ?" — I wish it well enough 
to wish it were in rhyme. 

The " School-mistress," of which I know not what 
clum it has to stand among the Moral Works, is 
surely the most pleasing of Shenstone's perform- 
ances. The adoption of a particular style, in light 
and short compositions, contributes much to the 
increase of pleasure : we are entertained at once 
with two imitations, of nature in the sentiments, of 
the original author in the style, and between them 
the mind is kept in perpetual employment. 

The general recommendation of Shenstone is easi- 
ness and simplicity ; bis general defect ii want of 
comprehension and variety. Had his mind been 
better stored with knowledge, whether he could have 
been great, I know not ; be could certunly have been 
agreeable. 
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The following life was written, at my request, 1)y 
a gentleman who had better information than I could 
easily have obtained ; and the publick will perhaps 
wish that I had solicited and obtained more such 
favours fi-om him.* 

" DEAR SIK, 

" In consequmce of our different conversations 
about authentick materials for the life of Young, I, 
send you the following detail. 

" Of great men, something must always be smd 
to gratify curioidty. Of the illustrious author of the 
" Night Thoughts" much has been told of which 
there never could have been proofs ; and little care 
appears .to have been taken to tell that, of which 
proofs, with little trouble, might have been procured." 

Edwahd Young was bom at Upham, near 
Winchester, in June 1681. He was the son of 
Edward Yoiing, at that time fellow of Winchester 
College and rector of Upham ; who was the son of 
Jo. Young of Woodhay in Berkshire, styled by 
Wood, gentleman. In September 1682 the Feet's 
father was collated to the prebend of Gillingham 

• See Gent. Mag. vol.lxx. p. 285 . N. 
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Minor, in the church of Saruin, by Bishop Ward. 
When Ward's faculties were impiured through age, 
his duties were necessarily performed by others. We 
learn from Wood, that at a visitation of Sprat's,. July 
the lath, 1686, the prebendary preached a Latin 
sermon, afterwards published, with which the bishop 
was so pleased, that he told the chapter he was con- 
cerned to find the preat^er had one of the worst pre- 
bends in t^eir church. Some time after this, in con- 
sequence of his merit and reputation, or of the inte- 
rest of Lord Bradford, to whom, in 1702, he dedi- 
cated two volumes of sermons, he "was appointed 
chaplain to King William and Queen Mary, and 
preferred to the deanery of Sarum. Jacob, who wrote 
in 1720, says, "he was chaplain and clerk of the 
closet to the late queen, who honoured him by stand- 
ing godmother to the Poet." His fellowship of Win- . 
Chester he resigned in favour of a gentleman of the 
name of Harris, who married his only daugliter. 
The dean died at Sarum, after a short illness, in 
1705, in the sixty-third year of his age. On the 
Sunday after his decease Bishop Burnet preached at 
. the cathedral, and began his sermon with saying, 
" Death has been of late walking round us, and 
making breach upon breach upon us, and has now 
carried away the head of this body with a stroke ; so 
that he, whom .you. saw a week ago distributing the 
holy mysteries is now laid in the dust. But he still 
lives in the many excellent directions he has left us, 
-both how to live and how to die." 

The dean placed his son upon the foundation at 
Winchester College, where he had himself been edu- 

VOL. VIII. U 
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cated. At this school Edward Young remaiDed till 
the election after his eighteenth birth-day, the pe- 
riod at which those upon the foundation are super- 
annuated. Whether he did not betray his abilities 
early in life, or his masters had not skill enough to 
dJBcov^ in their pupil any marks of genius for which 
he merited reward, or no vacancy at Oxford afforded 
them an opportunity to bestow upon him the reward 
provided for merit by William of Wykeham ; cer- 
tain it is, that to au Oxford fellowship our poet did 
not succeed. By diance, or by choice. New College 
cannot daim the honour of numbering among its 
fellows him who wrote the " Night Thoughts." 

On the 13th of October, 1703, he was entered an 
independent member of New College, that he might 
live at little expence in the Warden's lodgings, who 
was a particular fiiend of his father, till he should 
~be qualified to stand for a fellowship at All Souls. 
. In a few months the Warden of New College died. 
Up then removed to Corpus College. The pred- 
dent of this society, from r^ard also for his father, 
invited him thither, in order to lessen his academical 
expences. . lu 1708, he was nominated to a law-fel- 
lowship at All Souls by Archbishop Tenison, into 
whose hands it came by devfdution. Such repeated 
patronage, while it justifies Bumef s praise of the &- 
ther, reflects credit on the conduct of the son. The 
manner in which it was exerted seems to prove, that 
the father did not leave behind him much wealth. 

On the 23d of April, 1714, Young took his de- 
gree of bachelor of civil laws, and his doctor's de- 
gree on the IQth of June 1719- 
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Soon afler he went to Oxford, he discovered, it ia 
said, an indination for pupils. Whether he ever 
coramenced tutor is not known. None has hitherto 
boasted to have received his academical instruction 
from the author of the " Night Thoughts." 

It is probable that his College was proud of him 
no less as a scholar than as a poet ; for in 1716, whea 
the foundation of the Codrington Library was laid, 
two years afler he had taken his bachelor's degree, 
Young was appointed to speak the Latin oration. 
This is at least particular for being dedicated in 
English *'To the Ladies of the Codrington Family." 
. To these ladies he says, " that he was unavoidably 
flung into a singularity, by being obliged to write 
an epistle dedicatory void of common-place, and such 
a one as was never published before by any author 
whatever ; that this practice absolved them from any 
obligation of reading what was presented to them, 
and that the bookseller approved of it, because it 
would make people stare, was absurd enough, and 
perfectly right." 

Of this oration there is no appearance in his own 
edition of his works ; and prefixed to an edition by 
Curll and Tonson, 1741, is a letter from Young to 
Curll, if we may credit Curll, dated December the 
9th, 1739* wherein he says, that he has not lei- 
sure to review what he formerly wrote, and adds- 
" I have not the ' Epistle to Lord Lansdowne.' 
If you will take my advice, I would have you omit 
that, and the oration on Codrington. I think the 
collection will sell better without them." 

There are who relate, that, when first' Young 
V 2 
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found himself independent, and his own mastn at 
All Souls, he was not the ornament to religion and 
morality which he afterwards became. 

The authority of his father, indeed, had ceased, 
some time before, by his death; and Young was 
certainly not ashamed to be patronized by the inia- 
mouB Whturton. But Wharton befriended in Voung, 
perhaps, the poet, and particularly the tragedian. If 
virtuous authors must be patronized only by virtuous 
peers, who shall point them out ? 

Yet Pope is said by Ruffhead to have told War- 
burton, that " Young had much of a sublime genius, 
though without common sense ; so that his genius, 
having no guide, was perpetually liable to degene- 
rate into bombast. This made him pass a foolish 
youth, the sport of peers and poets : but his having a 
very good heart enabled him to support the clerical 
character when he assumed it, first with decency, 
and afterwards with honour." 

They who think ill of Young's morality in the 
early part of his life, may perhaps be wrong ; but 
'Hndd could not err in his opinion of Young's 
warmth and ability in the cause of religion. Tindal 
used .to spend much of his time at All Souls. " The 
other boys," said the Atheist, " I can always an- 
swer, because I always kttow whence they have their 
arguments, which I have read a hundred times : but 
that fellow Young is continually pesteriqg me with 
something of his own." • 

* Ab my great friend is now become the subject of biography, 
it Bhould be told, that, every time I called upon Johnson during 
the time I was employed in collecting materials for this life and 
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After all, Tindal and the censurers of Young may 
be recoocileable. Young might, for two or three 
years, have tried that kind of life, in which his na- 
tut-al principles would not Buffer him to wallow long. 
If this were so, he has left behind him not only his 
evidence in favour of virtue, but tbe potent testimony 
of experience against vice. 

We shall soon see that one of his earliest produc- 
tions was more serious than what comes from the ge- 
' nerslity of unfledged poets. 

■ Young perhaps ascribed the good fortune of Addi- 
son to the " Poem lo His Majesty," presented, with 
a copy of verses, to Somers ; and hoped that he also 
might soar to wealth and honour on wings of the same 
kind. His first poetical flight was when Queen Anne 
called up to the House of Lords the sons of the Earls 
of Northampton and Aylesbury, and added, in one 
day, ten others to the number of peers. In order to 
reconcile the people to one, at least, of the new lords, 
he published, in 1712, " An Epistle to tbe Right 
Honourable George Lord Lansdowne." In this com- 
position the poet pours out his pan^yrick with the 
extravagance of a young man, who thinks, his present 
stock of wealth will never be exhausted. 

Tbe poem seems intended also to reconcile the 
publick to the late peace. This is endeavoured to 
he done by shewing that men are slain in war, and 



putting it together, be never «ufiered in^ta depart without some 
such farewell as tliis : " Don't forget that rascal Tindal, Sir. 
Be sure to hang up the Atheist." Alluding to this anecdote, 
which Johnson had mentioned to me. 
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that in peace " harveits wave, and Commerce swells 
ber Bail." If this be bumaoity, for which be meant 
it ; Ib it politickB ? Another purpose of this epistle 
appears to have been, to prepare the pubUck for the 
reception of some tragedy he might have in hand. 
His lordship's paticnage, he says, will not let him 
** repent his passion for the stage ;" and the particular 
praise bestowed on " Othello" and " Qroottoko" looks 
as if some such character as Zanga was even then in 
contemplation. The affectionate mention of the 
death of his friend Harrison of New College, at tbe 
dose of this poem, is an instance of Young's art, 
which displayed itself so wonderftdly some time after- 
wards in tbe " Night Thoughts," of making the 
pnblick a party in bis private sorrow. 

Should justice call upon you to censure this poem, 
it ought at least to be remembered that he did not 
insert it in his works ; and that in tbe I^etter to Curll, 
as we have seen, he advises its omission. Tbe book- 
sellers, in tbe late body of English Poetry, should 
have distinguished what was delibo-ately rejected by 
the respective authors*. This I shall be careful to 
do with regard to Young. " I think," says he, " the 
following pieces in four vtdumes to be the most ex- 
cusable of all that I have written ; and I wish less 
apology was neediiil for these. As there is no re- 
calling what is got abroad, the pieces here republished 
I have revised and corrected, 'and rendered them as 
pardonable as it was in my power to do." 

* Dr. Johnson, in many casea, thought and directed difTer- 
ently, particularly in Young's Works. J. N. 
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Shall the gates of repentance be shut only gainst 
literary sinners ? 

When Addison published " Cato" in 1713, Young 
had the honour of prefixing to it a recommendatory 
copy of verses. This is one of the pieces which the 
author of the " Night 'fhoughtfl " did not republish. 

On the appearance of his " Foem on the Last 
Day," Addison did not return Young's compliment: 
but "The Englishman" of October 29, 1718, which 
was probably written by Addison, speaks handsomely 
of this poem. The " Last Say " was published soon 
after the peace. The vice-chancellor's imprimatur, 
for it was printed at Oxford, is dated May the 19th, 
1713. From the exordium Young appears to have 
spent some time on the composition of it. While 
other hards " with Britain's hero set tiieit souls on 
fire,** he draws, he says, a deeper scene. Marlborough 
had been conaderedhy BtittaaBs her hero; hut, when 
the " Last Day" was published, female cabal had 
blasted for a time the laurels of Blenheim. This 
serious poem was finished by Young as early as 1710, 
before he was thirty ; for part of it is printed in the 
** Tatler*." It was inscribed to the queen, in a de- 
dication, whidi, for some reason, he did not admit 
into his works. It tells her, that his only tide to 
the great honour he now does himself, is the obliga- 
tion which he formerly received from her royal indul- 
gence. 

Of this obligation nothing is now knovnt, unless 
he alluded to her being his godmother. He is siud 
indeed to have been engaged at a settled stipend as 

* Not in die Tatler, but in the Guardian, May 9, 1713. C. 
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a writer for the Court. In Swill's " .Rbapsody oa 
Poetry" are these lines, speaking of the Court — 
Whence Gsy was banishM in disgrace. 
Where Pope will never shew his face, 

Where Y must torture ha invention 

To flatter knaves, or lose his penNon. 

■That Y means Young seems clear from four 

other lines in the same poem : 

Attend, ye Popes and Voungs and Gays, 

And tune your harps and strew your bays: 

Your panegyrickB here provide ; 

You cannot err on flattery^ nde. 
Yet who shall say with certainty, that Young was 
a pensioner? In all modem periods of this country, 
have uot the writers on one side been r^ularly 
called Hirelings, and on the other Patriots ? 
: Of the Dedication the complexion is clearly po- 
litical. It speaks in the highest terms of the late 
peace ; it g^ves her Majesty praise indeed for her vic- 
tories, but says, that the author is more pleased to 
see her rise from this lower world, soaring above the 
clouds, passing the first and second heavens, and 
leaving the fixed stars behind her ; nor will he lose 
her there, he says, but keep her still in view through 
the boundless spaces on the other side of Creation, in 
her journey towards eternal bliss, till he behold the 
heaven of heavens open, and angels receiving and 
conveying her still onward from the stretch of hb 
imagination, which tires in her pursuit, and falls 
back f^ain to earth. 

The queen was soon called away from this lower 
world, to a place where human praise : or human 
fiattery, even less general than this, are of little 
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consequence. If Young thought the dedication con- 
tained only the praise of truth, he should not have 
omitted it in his works. Was he conscious of the 
exaggeration of party? Then he should not have 
written it. The poem itself is not vrithout a glance 
towards politicks, notwithstanding the subject. The 
cry that the Church was In danger, had not yet sub- 
sided. The " Last Day," written by a layman, was 
much approved by the ministry, and their friends. 

Before the queen's death,'" The Force of Reli- 
gion, or Vanquished Jjove,^' was sent into the 
world. This poem is founded on the execution of 
Lady Jane Grey and her husband Lord Guildford, 
1554, a story chosen for the subject of a tragedy by 
Edmund Smith, and wrought into a tragedy by 
Howe. The dedication of it to the Countess. of Salis- 
bury does not appear in his own edition. He hopes 
it may be some excuse for his presumption, that the 
story could not have been read without thoughts of 
the Countess of Salisbury, though it had been dedi- 
cated to another. " To behold," he proceeds, " a 
person only virtuous, stirs in us a prudent regret ; to 
behold a person only amiable to the ught, warms us 
with a religious indignation ; but to turn our eyes on a 
Countess of Salisbury, gives us pleasure and improve- 
ment ; it works a sort of miracle, occasions the bias of 
our nature to fall off from sin, and makes our very 
senses and affections converts toflur religion, and pro- 
moters of oiir duty." His flattery was as ready for the 
other sex as for ours, and was at-least as well adapted. 

August the 27th, 1714, Pope writes to hia friend 
Jervas, that he is just arrived from Oxford ; that 
every one is much concerned for the queen's death. 
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but that no panegyricks are ready yet for the king. 

Nothing like friendship had yet taken place between 
Pope and Young : for, soon after the event which 
Pope mentions, Young pubUshed a poem on the 
queen's death, and his Majesty's accession to the 
dirone. It is inscribed to Addison, then secretary 
to the Lords Justices. Whatever were the obUgationa 
which he had formerly received from Anne, the poet 
appears to aim at something of the same sort &om 
Geoi^. Of the poem the intention seems to have 
been, to shew that he had the same extravagant strain 
of pruse for a king as for a queen. To discover, at 
the very outset of a foreigner's reign, that the Gods 
bless his new subjects in such a king, is something 
more than praise. Neither was this deemed one of 
his excusable pieces. We do not find it in his works. 

Young's father had been well acquainted with Lady 
Anne Wharton, the first wife of Thomas Wharton, 
Esq. afterwards Marquis of Wharton ; a lady celebrat- 
ed for her poeUcal talents by Burnet and by Waller. 

To the Dean of Sarum's visitation sermon, already 
mentioned, were added some verses " by that excel- 
lent poetess Mrs. Anne Wharton," upon its being 
translated into English, at the instance of Waller, by 
Atwood. Wharton, after he became ennobled, did 
not drop the son. of his old friend. In him, during 
the short time he lived, Young found a patron, and 
in his dissolute descendant a friend and a companion. 
The marquis died in April, 1715. In the be^nning 
of the next year the young marqub set out upon his 
travels, from which he returned in about a twelve- 
month. The beginning of 1717 carried him to Ire- 
land ; where, says the Bi(^;raphia, " on the score of 
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bis extntotdinsry qualities, he had the hotiour done 
bin) of being admitted, though under age, to take his 
seat in the House of Lords." 

With this uuhappy character, it is not unlikely 
that Young went to Ireland. From bis Letter to 
Richardson on " Ori^nal Composition," it is clear 
he was, at some period of his life, in that country. 
" I remember," says he, in that letter, speaking of 
Swift, " as I and others were taking- with bim an 
evening walk, about a mile out of Dublin, be 
■topped short ; we passed on ; but perceiving he did 
not follow us, I went back aild found bim fixed as a 
statue, and earnestly gazing upward at a noble dm, 
which iu its uppermost branches was much withered 
and decayed. Pointing at it, he said, ' I shall be 
like that tree, I shall die at top.' " Is it not pro- 
bable, that this visit to Ireland was p^d when be bad 
an opportunity of going thither with bis avowed friend 
and patron ?• 

From " The Englishnian" it appears that a tragedy 
by Young was in the theatre bo early as 1713. Yet 
"Busiris" was not brought upon Dniry-Lane Stage 
till 1719. It was inscribed to the Duke of New- 
castle, " because the late instances he had received of 
his Grace's undeserved and uncommon favour, in an 
affair of some consequence, foreign to the theatre, had 
taken from him the privU^e of chusing a patton." 
The dedication he afterwards suppressed. 

* See a letter ftom the Duke of WhanoD to Swift, dated 1717, 
in Swift's Works, in which he mentioEis Young being theh in 
Ireland. J.B.N. 
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" Bugiiis" waa followed in the year 1721 by " Tlie 
" Revenge." He dedicated this famous tragedy to the 
Duke of Wharton. "Your Grace," says the dedica- 
tion, " has been pleased to make yourself accessary to 
the following scenes, not only by 6u^;esting the most 
beautiful incident in them, but by making all possi- 
ble provision for the success of the whole." 

That his Grace should have suggested the incident 
to which he alludes, whatever that incident might 
have been, is not tinlikely. The last mental exer- 
tion of the superannuated young man, in bis quar- 
ters at Lerida, in Spain, was some scenes of a tra- 
gedy on the story of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Dryden dedicated " Marriage k la Mode" to Whar- 
ton's infamous relation Rochester, whom he acknow- 
ledges not only as the defender of his poetry, but as 
tlie promoter of his fortune. Young concludes his 
address to Wharton thus — " My present fortune is 
his bounty, and my future his care ; which I will ven- 
ture to say will be always remembered to his honour, 
since he, T know, intended his generosity as an encou- 
ragement to merit, though through his very pardon- 
able partiality to one who bears him so sincere a duty 
and respect, I happen to receive the benefit of it." 
That he ever had such a patron as Wharton, Young 
took all the pains in his power to conceal from the 
world, by exduding this dedication from his works. 
He should have remembered that he at the same time 
concealed his obligation to Wharton for the most 
beautiful incident in what is surely not his least beau- 
tiful composition. Tbepassage just quoted is, in a 
poemafterwardii addressed to Walpole, literally copied ; 
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Be this thy partial smile from censure free ! 
'Twas meant for merit, though it fell on me. 

While Young, who, in his " Love of Fame," com- 
plains grievously how oiien "dedications wash an 
JEthiop white," was painting an amiable Duke of 
Wharton in perishable prose. Pope was, perhaps, be- 
ginning to describe the " scorn and wonder of his 
days" in lasting verse. 

To the patronage of such a character, had Young 
studied men as much as Pope, he would have known 
how little to have trusted. Young, however, was 
certainly indebted to it for something material ; and 
the Duke's regard for Young, added to his " Lust 
of praise," procured to All Souls College a donation, 
which was not forgotten by the poet when he dedi- 
cated " The Revenge." 

It will surprise you to see me cite second Atkins, 
Case 136, Stiles versus the Attorney General, March 
14, 1740, as authority for the life of a poet. But 
bic^r^phers do not always find such certain guides as 
the oaths of the persons whom they record. Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke was to determine, whether two an- 
nuities, granted by the Duke of Wharton to Young, 
were for legal considerations. One was dated the 
S4th of March, 1719, and accounted for his Grace's 
bounty in a style princely and commendable, if not 
legal— -" considering that the publick good is ad- 
vanced by the encouragement of learning and the 
polite arts, and being pleased therein with the at- 
tempts oi Dr. Young, in consideration thereof, and 
of the love I bear him, &c." The other was dated 
the 10th of July, 1722. 
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Young, on bis examination, swore tbat he qaitted 
the Exeter family, and refused an annuity of 100/. 
which had been i^eted him for life if he would con- 
tinue tutor to Lord Burleigh upon the presung so- 
licitations of the Duke of Whuton, and his Grace's 
assurances of providing for blm in a much more 
ample manner. It also appeared that the Duke had 
jpven him a bond for 600/. dated the 15th of March, 
17S1, in consideration of his taking several journeys, 
and being at great expences, in -order to be chosen 
member (^ the House of Commons, at the Duke's 
desire, and in consideration of his not taking two 
livings of iOOL and 400/. in the gift of All Souls 
Collie, on his Grace's promises of serving and sd< 
vancing him in the world. 

Of bis adventures in the Exeter f^imily I am un- 
able to £^ve any account. The attempt to get into 
Parliament was at Cirencester, where Young stood a 
contested election. His Grace discovered in him ta- 
lents for oratory as well as for poetry. Nor was this 
judgment wrong. Young, after he took orders, be- 
came a v^ popular preacher, and was much fol> 
lowed for the grace and animation of his delivery. 
By his oratorical talents he was once in his life, ac- 
ceding to the Biographia, deserted. As be was 
preaching in his turn at Hi. James's he plainly per- 
ceived it was out of his power to commimd the atten- 
tion of his audience. Tbis so affected the feelings of 
the preacher, that he sat back in the pulpit, and burst 
into tears. But we must pursue his poetical life. 

In 1719 he lamented the death of Addison, in a 
Letter addressed to their common friend Tickell. ' 
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For the secret history of the following lines, if they 
contain any, it is now vain to seek : 

■^" joy f""^ ^jmrCd, in sorrow, now, for years — 

■ Partner in grief, and brother of my tears, 
Tickell, s«»pt this verse, thy moumfiil due. 

From your, account of 'Hckell it appears that he 
and Young used to "communicate to each other 
whatever verses they wrote, even to the least 
things." 

In 1719 appeared a "Paraphrase on Part of the 
Book of Job." Parker, to whom it is dedicated, 
had not long by means of the seals, been qualified 
for a patron. Of this work the author's opinion 
may be known from his Letter to Curll : " You 
seem, in the Collection you propose, to have 
omitted what I think may claim the first place 
in it ; I mean * a trandation from part of Job,' 
printed by Mr. Tonson." The dedication which 
was only suffered to appear in Mr. Tonson's edition, 
while it speaks with satisfaction of his present retire- 
ment, seems to make an unusual struggle to escape 
from retirement But every one who sings in the 
dark does not dug from joy. It is addressed, in no 
common strain of flattery, to a chancellor, of whoni 
he clearly appears to have had no kind of know- 
ledge. 

Of his Satires it wonid not have been possible to 
fix the dates, without the assistance of first editions, 
which, as you had occasiofi to observe in your ac- 
count of Dryden, are with difficulty found. We 
must then have referred to the poems, to discover 
when they were written. For these internal notes of 
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time we should not have referred in vain. The first 
Satire laments, that " Guilt's chief foe iu Addison is 
fled." The second, addressing himself, asks, 
Is thy ambition sweating for a rhyme. 
Thou unambitious fool, at this late time ? 
A fool aX forty is a fool indeed. 
The Satires were originally published separately in 
fi>lio, under the title of ** The Universal Passion." 
These pass^es fix the appearance of the first to 
about 1725, the time at which it came out. As 
Young seldom suffered his peri to dry, after he had 
once dipped it in poetry, we may conclude that he 
began his satires soon after he had written the 
*' Paraphrase on Job." The last Satire was cert^nly 
finished in the banning of the year 1726. In De- 
cember 17S5, the king, in his passage from Helvo- 
etsluys, escaped with great difficulty from a storm by 
landing at Rye; and the conclusion of the Satire 
turns the escape into a miracle, in such an cnconii- 
astick strain of compliment, as Poetry too often 'seeks 
to pay to Royalty. 

From the sixth of these poems we learn, 

Midst empire's charms, how Carolina's heart 
Glow'd with the love of virtue and of art : 

since.the gratefiil poet tells us, in the next couplet. 

Her favour is diffus'd to that degree, 
Excess of goodness ! it has dawn'd on me. 

Her Majesty had stood godmother, and given her 
name, to the daughter of the lady whom Young 
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lAwHed in 1731 ; and had perhaps shewn some at* 
tentdon to Lady Elizabeth's fiiture husband. 

The fifth Satire, " On Women," was not pub- 
lished till 17S7; and the dxth not tiU 17S8; 

To these poems, when, in 1738, he gathered them 
into one puUication, he prefixed a preface ; in which 
he observes, that ** no man cui c&nverse much in 
the world, but at what he meets with he must eithei 
be insensible or grieve, oi be angry or smile; Now 
to amile at it, and turn it into ridicule," he adds, 
** I think meet eligiUe, as it hurts ouKelves least, 
and gives vice and foUy the greatest offence.— Laugh- 
ing at the misconduct of the vrorld, will, in a greet 
measure, ease us of any more disagreeable passion 
about it. One passion is more eflTectnally driven out 
by another than by reason, whatever some teach." 
So wrote, and so of course- thought, the lively and 
witty Satirist at the ^ave age of almost fifty, who, 
many years earlier in life, wrote " The Last Day." 
After all. Swift pronounced of these Satires,, that 
"they should either have been more angry or more 
meiry. 

Is it not somewhat singulaj- that Young preserved^ 
without any palliation, this Preface, so bluntly ded- 
dve in favour of laughing at the world, in the same 
tnllection of his works which contains the mournful, 
angry, gloomy, " Night Thoughts ?" 

At the condunion of the Preface he applies Plato's 
beautiful fable of " The Birth of Love" to modem 
poetry, with the addition, " that Poetry, like Love, 
is a little subject to blindness, which mak6s her 
mistake her way to preferments and honours; and 

VOL. VIII. X ■ 
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that sbe retaiDS a dutiful admiration of h«- fetherti 
family ; but divides her favours, and generally lives 
with hex mother's relationa." Poetry, it is true, did 
not lead Young to. preferments or to houours; but 
Was there not something like blindness in the flattery 
which he sometimes forced her, and her sister Frose> 
to utter? She w4s always, indeed, taught by him to 
entertain a most dutiful admiration of riches; but 
surely Young, though nearly related to Poetry, had 
no connexion with her whom Plato makes the mo- 
ther of Love. That he could not well complain of 
being related to Poverty appears clearly from the 
frequent bounties which his gratitude records, and 
from the wealth which he left behind him. By " The 
Universal Passion" be acquired no vulgar fortune 
more than three thousand pounds. A considerable 
sum had already been swaUowed up in the South 
Sea. For this loss he took the vengeance of an 
authw. His Muse makes poetical use more than 
once of a South-Sea Dream. 

It is related by Mr. Spence, in his Manuscript 
Anecdotes, on the authority of Mr. Rawlinson, that 
Young, upon the publication of.hia " Universal Pas- 
sion," received from the Duke of Grafton two thou- 
sand pounds; and that, when one of his friends 
exclaimed, " Two thousand pounds for a poem !" 
he said it was the best bai^ia he ever made in his 
life, for <he poem was worth four thousand. 

This Story may be true ; but it seems to have been 
raised from the two answers of Lord Bui^hley and 
Sir PhOip Sidney in Spenser's Life. 

After inscribing his Satires, not perhaps with- 
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out ttie hopes of ivefammt and honotur^ to such 
names as the Duke of Donet, Mr. DodlngtoB, Mr. 
Speneer Compton, Lady Elizabeth Germauie, and 
Sir Robert Walpole, he returns to plain pasegyridc. 
In 1726 he addressed a poem to Sir Robert Walpde, 
of which the title sufficiently explains the intention. 
If Young must be acknowledged a ready tielebTator> 
he did n«t endeavour, or did not choose, to be a 
lasting one. " The lostalment" is among the faeces 
he did not admit into the nwnber of his excusable 
•writings. Yet it ctmtMns a couplet wbidi pretends 
to pant after the power of bestowing immortality : 

Ob ! how I long, enkindled by the theme. 
In deep eternity to launch thy namt ! 

The bounty of the former reign seems .to have 
been continued, possibly increased, in this. What- 
ever it might have been, the poet thought he de- 
served it ; for he. was not ashamed to acknowledge 
what, without his acknowle%hieuti would now per- 
haps never have been known : 

My breast, Walpole, gjows with grateful fire. 
The Btreams of royal bounty, tum'd by thee, 
Refre^ the dry domains of poesy. 

If the purity of modem patriotism will term Young 
a pennoner, it must at least be confessed he was a 
gratefiil one. 

The reign of the new monarcdi was uf^eied in hy 
Young with " Ocean, an Ode." The hint of it was 
taken &om the royal speech, which recommended the 
increase and the encouragement of the seamen ; that 
they might be " invited, rather than compelled by 
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force and violence to enter inio the service of their 
country ;" a plan which humanity mnst lament tliat 
policy has not even yet been able, or willing, to carry 
into execution. 'Prefixed to the original publicaHon 
were an " Ode to the King, Pater Patriie," and an 
" Essay on Lyrick Poetry." It is but justice to con- 
fess, that he preserved neither of them ; and that the 
ode itself, which in the first edition, and in the last, 
confflflts of seventy-three stanzas, in the authq^'s own 
edition is reduced to forty-nine. Among the omitted 
passages is a *' Wish," that concluded the poera, 
which few would have suspected Young of forming ; 
and of which few, after having formed it, would 
confesss something like their shame by suppression. 

It stood originally so high in the author's opinion, 
that he intituled the poem, " Ocean, an Ode. Con- 
cluding with a Wish." This wish consists of thir- 
teen stanzas. The first runs thus: 

O may I steal 

Along the vale 
Of humble life, secure from foes '. 

My friend sincere. 

My judgment clear. 
And gentle business my repose ! 

The three last stansas are not more remarkable 
for Just rhymes: but, altogether, they will make 
rather a curious page in the life of Young : 

Prophetic schemes. 
And golden dreams, 
May I, unsanguine, cast away ! 
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Have what I have. 

And live, not leave, 

Enamour'd of the present day .' 

My hours my own ! 
My iaulu unknowq ! 
My chief revenue in cxmtent ! 
Then leave one beam 
Of honest yame/ 
And scorn the labour^ monument ! 

Unhurt my um 
Till that great torn 
When mighty Nature's self shall die, 
Time cease to glide, 
With human pride, 
• Sunk in the ocean of eternity • 

It is whimsical that he, who was soon to bid adieu 
to rhyme, should fix upoo a measure in which rhyme 
abounds even to satiety. Of this he said, in his 
" Essay ou Lyrick Poetry" prefixed to the poem 
— " For the more harmony likewise I chose the fre- 
quent return of rhyme, which laid me iioder' great 
di£Sculties. But diflSctilties overcome, ^ve grace 
and pleasure. Nor can I account for the pleasure 
of rhyme in general (of which the modems are too 
fond) but from this tnitb." Yet the modems surely 
deserve not much censure for their fondness of what, 
by his own confestion, afibrds pleaeiu^, and abounds 
in harmony. 

The next paragraph in his Essay did not occur to 
him when he talked of '^ that great turn" in the stanza 
just quoted. " But then the writer must take care 
that the difficulty is overcome. That i^ he must 
make rhyme consist with as perfect sense and e%- 
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pression, as could be expected if he was perfectly 
free from that shackle." 

Another part of this Essay will convict the follow- 
ing stanza of, what every reader will discover in it, 
" involuntary burlesque :' 

The northern blast. 
The shattered mast, 
The syrt, (he whirlpool, and the rock. 
The breaking spout. 
The stars gone out, 
The boiling streigfat, tbe tnooster's sihock. 

But would the English poets jill quite so many 
Tolunies, if all their productions were to be tried, 
like this, by an elaborate essay on each particular 
species of poetry of which they exhibit specimens ? 

If Young be not a lyrick poet, he is at least a cri- 
tick in that sort of poetry ; and, if his lyrick poetry 
Win'be proved bad, it was first proved so by his own 
criticism. This surely is candid. 

Milboume was styled by Pope " the fiurest of cri- 
'tidat,'* only because be exhibited his own version of 
Virgil to be compared with Dryden's which he con- 
demned, and wit^ which every reader had it not 
otherwise iu his power to compare it. Young wa3 
surely not the most unfair of poets for prefixing to a 
lynA composition an Elssay on Lyrick Poetry, so 
3ust and impartial as to cmdemn himself. 

We shall soon come to a work, before wiridi we 
find indeed no critical essay, but vrbvdi di«d«ns to 
^riuk from the toudistMie of the severest «ritick ; 
asd vdiich cert^uly, as I temember to lurve beard 
you say, if it contain seme of .tiie worst, coDtnns 
adso «cQne of the best tlnags in the language. 
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Soon after tlie appearance of " Ocean," when he 
was almost fifty. Young entered into Ordets. In 
April 1728*, not long after he bad put on tbe gown, 
he was anointed chaplain to Gleorge the Second. 

'Hie tragedy of " Th* Brothers,*" which was already 
in r^earsal, he immediately withdrew Srom the 
stage. Tbe managoi resigned tt with some rejuct- 
anoe to the delicacy of the new clergyman. The 
Brogue to "The Brothers," the only appendage 
to any of bis three plays which he added himself, is, 
I b^iere, the only one of the kind. He calls it an 
historical Epil(^e. Finding that "Guilt's dreadful 
dose his narrow scoie denied," he, in a manner, con< 
tinues the tragedy in the Epilogue, and relates how 
Rome revenged the shade of Demetrius, and pu-^ 
nished Perseus " for this night's deed." 

Of Young's taking Orders something is told by the 
bu^rapher oi Pope, which places the easiness and 
umplicity of the poet in a singular light. When he 
determined oh the Church, he did not address him- 
self tp Sherlock, to Atterbury, or to Hare, for the 
best instructions in Theolc^ i but to Pope, who, in 
a you^ful frolick, advised the diligent perusal of 
Thomas Aquinas. With this treasure Yoimg retired 
inan interruption to an obscure place in the suburbs. 
His poetical guide to godliness hearing nothing of 
him during half a year, «id apprehending he might 
hare carried tbe jest too far, sought after him, and 
found him just in time to prevent what Ruffbead 
calls " an irretrievably derangement." 

* Davies, in his life of Garriclc, says 1720, and that it was 
produced thirty-three years' after, which corre^Kinds with tha 
date in p. 330. C. 
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That attachment to his favourite study, 'which 
made him thick a poet the surest guide to his new 
professiou, left him little doubt whether poetry was 
the surest path to its honours and preferments. Not 
long indeed after he took Orders, he published in 
prose, 1728, " A true Estimate of Human Life," 
dedicated, notwithstanding the Latin quotations 
with which it abounds, to the Queen ; and a ser- 
mon preached before the House of Commons, 17S9> 
on the martyrdom of King Charles, intituled, " An 
Apology for Princes, or the Reverence due to Go- 
vernment" But the " Second Discourse," the counter- 
part of his " Estimate," without which it cannot be 
called " A t-nie Estimate," though in 1728 it was 
announced as " soon to be published," never ap- 
peared ; and his old friends the Muses were not for- 
gotten. In 1730 he relapsed to poetry, and sent 
into the world, '^ Imperium Felagi: a Kaval Ly- 
riek, written in imitation of Pindar's Spirit, occa- 
sioned by his Majesty's Return from Hanover, Sep- 
tember 1729, and the succeeding Peace* It is in* 
scribed to the Duke of Chandos. In the Preface 
we are told, that the Ode is the most spirited kind 
of Poetry, and that the Pindarick is the most spi- 
rited kind of Ode. " This I speak," he adds, ^' with 
sufficient candour, at my own very great peril. But 
truth has an eternal title to our confession, though 
we are sure to suffer by it." Behold, again, the 
fwrest of poets. Young^s "■ Imperium Pdagi" was 
ridiculed in Fielding's Tom Thumb ;" but let us 
not forget that it was one of his pieces which the 
author of the "Night Thoughts" deliberately re- 
fused to own. 
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- Not long after this Findarick attempt, he pub- 
lished two Kpistles to Pope, " concerning the Au- 
thors of the Age," 1730. Of these poems one oc- 
casion seems to have been an apprehension lest, itom 
the liveliness of his satires, he should not be deemed 
sufficiently serious for promotion in the Church. 

In July, 1730 he was presented by his Collie to 
the rectory of Welwyn in Hertfordshire. In May 
1731, he married I^ady Elizabeth Lee, daughter of 
the Earl of Lichfield, and widow of Colonel Lee. 
His. connexion with this lady arose from his lather's 
acquaintance, already mentioned, with Lady Anne 
Wharton, who was coheiress of Sir Henry Lee «f 
Ditchley in Oxfordshire. Poetry had lately been 
taught by Addison to aspire to the arms of nobility, 
though not with extraordinary happiness. 

We may naturally conclude that Young now gave 
himself up in some measure to the comforts of his 
new connexion, and to the expectations of that 
preferment which he thought due to his poetical 
talents, or at least, to the manner in which they 
had so frequently been exerted. 

The next production of his Muse was " The Sea- 
piece," in two odes. 

Young enjoys the credit of what is called an 
" Extempore Epigram on Voltwre ;'' who, when 
he was in England, ridiculed, in the company of the 
jealous English poet, Milton's allegory of " Sin and 
Death" 



You are so witty, profligate, and thin. 

At once we think thee Milton, Death, and Sin. 
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From the following pimage in the poetical Dedica- 
tion of bia " Sea-piece" to Voltaire, it seems that' 
this extemporaqeous reproof if it niiist 'be extem- 
poianeoua (for what few will now affirm Voltaire to. 
have deserved any reproof), was oonietbing longer 
than a distich, and something more gentle than the 
distich, jmt quoted. 

No stranger, Sir, though bom in foreign climes. 
On Dorset downg, when MiJton's page, 
With Sin and I>eath prorokM thy rage, 

Thy rage provokM, who GoothM wiUi gentle rhymes P 

By •• Dorset downs " he probably nieant Mr, Dodr 
ington's seat. In Pitt's Poems is " An Epistle to 
Dr. Edward Young, at Eastbury, in Dorsetefaire, on 
the Review at Sarum, 1738." 

While with your Dodington retir'd you at, 
Chtfnn'd witli his flowing Burgundy and wit, &e. 

Thomson, in his Autumn, addressing Mr. Doding- 
ton, calls his Beat the seat of the Muses, 

Where in the secret bower and winding walk. 
For virtuous Young and thee they twine the bay. 

The praises Thomson bestows but a few lines before 
pn Philips, the aecmd 

Who nobly durst, in rhynic-unfetter'd verse. 
With British ft'eedom ang the Briush song, 

added to Thomson's example and success, might 
perhaps induce Young, as we shall see prearaiUy, 
to write his great work without j-byme. 
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In 1734 he published " The Foreign Addrets, or 
the best Argument for Peace, occanoned by the 
British Fleet and the Posture of A&irs. Written 
IB the Character of a Sailor." It is not to he fonnd 
■in the author's four volumes. 

- He now appears to have given up all hopes of 
overtaking Pindar, and perhaps at last resolved to 
turn his ambition to some original spedes of poetry. 
This poem concludes with a formal ftrewdl to Ode, 
which few of Young's readers will regret : 

My shell, which Clio gave, which Kings applattd. 
Which Europe's bleeding Genius caird abroad. 
Adieu I 

In a species of poetry altogether his own, he next 
tried his skill, and succeeded. 

Of his wife he was deprived in 1741- Lady Eli- 
zabeth had lost, after her marriage with Young, an 
amiable daughter, by her former husband, just afler 
she was married to Mr. Temi^e, son of Lord Pal- 
merston. Mr. Temple did not long ««ra^u afW 
his wife, though he was married a second time, to 
a daughter of Sir John Barnard's, whose son is the 
present peer. Mr. and Mrs. Temple have generally 
been considered as Philander and Narcissa. From 
the great friendship which constantly subsisted 
between Mr. Temple and Young, as well as from 
other drcumstanceB, it is probable that the poet 
had both him and Mrs. Temple in view for 4^se 
characters ; though at the same time seme passages 
. lespecting Philander do not ^)pear to suit either 
Mr. Temple or any other person with whom Young 
was known to be connected or acquainted, whUe all 
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the circumstaiicee r^ating to Nardssa have beeu con- 
stantly found applicable to Young's daughter-in-law. 
At what abort intervals the poet tells ns he was 
wounded by the deaths of the three persons parti- 
cularly lamented, none that has read the " Night 
Thoughts'* (and who has not read them?) needs to ' 
be informed. 

Insatiate Ar^er ! could not one suffice? 

Thy shaft flew thrice ; and thrice my peace was diun ; 

And thrice, ere thrice yon inoon had fill'd her hcum. 
Yet how is it poB^ble that Mr. and Mrs. Temple 
and Lady Elizabeth Young could be these three vic- 
tims, over whom Young has hitherto been pided for 
.having to pour the " Midnight Sorrows" of his 
religious poetry ; Mrs. Temple died in 1 736 ; Mr. 
Temple four years afterwards, in 1740 ; and the 
poet's wife seven months after Mr. Temple, in 1741. 
How could the insatiate archer thrice slay his peace, 
in these three persons, " ere thrice the moon had 
fill'd her horn ?" 

But in the short Preface to "The Complaint" he 
«eriously tells us, " that the occasion of this poem 
was real, not fictitious ; and that the facts meutioned 
did naturally pour these moral refiections on the 
thought of the writer." It is probable, therefca«, 
that in these three contradictory lines, t^e poet com- 
plwis more than the father-in-law, the friend, or the 
widower. 

Whatever names belong to these fiicts, or, if the 
names ,be those generally supposed, whatever height* 
ening a poet's sorrow may have given the facts ; to 
the. sorrow Young felt from them, relifj^on and mo- 
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Tality are indebted for the " Night Thoughts." 
There is a pleasure sure in sadness which mourners 
only know ! 

Of these poems the two or three first have been 
perused perhaps more eagerly and more frequently 
than the rest. When he got as far as the fourth or 
fifth, his original motive for taking up the pen was 
answered; his grief was naturally either diminished 
or exhausted. We still find the same pious poet ; 
but we hear less' of Philander and Naicissa, and less 
of the mourner whom he loved to pity. 

Mrs. Temple died of a consumption at Lyons, in 
her way to Nice, the year after her marriage; that 
is, when poetry relates the &ct, " in her bridal hour." 
It is more than poetically true, that Young accom- 
panied her to the Continent: 

t flew, I snalch''d her from the rig^d North, 
And bore her nearer to the sun. 

But in vain. Her funeral was attended with the dif- 
ficulties painted in such animated colours in " Night 
the Third." After her death, the remainder of the 
party passed the ensuing winter at Nice. 

The poet seems perhaps in these compositions to 
dwell with more melancholy on the death of Phi- 
lander and Narcissa, than of his wife. But it is 
only for this reason. He who runs and reads may 
remember, that in the " Night Thoughts" Philan- 
der and Narcissa are often mentioned and often 
lamented. To recdlect lamentations over the au- 
thor's wife, the memory must have been charged 
with distinct passages. This lady brought him one 
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.child, Frederick^ now linng. to whom the Frinoc of 
Wales vaM godf^er. 

That domestick grief ie, in the first inetance, to 
be thanked for these ornameats to our language, it 
is. impoafflble to deny. Nor would it be common 
hardiness to contend, that worldly discont^t had 
no hand in these jsint productions of poetry and 
piety. Yet am I by no means sure that, at any 
rate, we should not hare had something of the same 
colour from Young's pendl, notwithstanding the 
liveliness of his satires. In so long a life, causes 
for discontent and occa^ons for grief must have oc- 
curred. It is not tilear to me that his Muse was not 
sittit^ upon the watch for the first which happened. 
" Night Thoughts" were not unoommon to her, even 
when first she visited the poet, and at a time Whm 
he himself was remarkable neither for gravity nor 
gloominess. In his " 1/ast Day," almost his earliest 
poem, he calls her " The Melancholy Maid," 



- whom dismal scenes delight. 



frequent at tombs and in the realms of Night. 

In the prayer which concludes the second book of the 
^me poem, he says — 

Oh I permit the gloom of solemn night 
To sacred thought may forably invite. 
Oii I how divine to tread, the milky way, 
To the height palace of Eternal Day I 

When Young was writing a "tragedy, Grafton is 
said by Spence to have sent him a human skuU, 
with a candle in it, as a lamp; and the poet is 
reported to have used it. 
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What he calls " The trrte Etdmate of Hnman 
Life," which hae already been mentioned, exfailnU 
imly the wnmg side of the tapestry ; and, being asked 
why be did not shew the rigfatt he is said to have 
replied, that he could not. By others it has beeti 
told me that this was finished ; but that, before there 
existed any copy, it was torn in pieces by a lady's 
m<Hikey. 

Still, is it alt(^ether fair to dress np tlie poet for 
the man, and to bring the gloominess of the " Night 
Thoughts" to prove the gloomiBess of Young, and to 
sbew-tbat bis genius, bke the genius of Swift, was in 
some measure the sullen inspirstiral of discontent ? 

From them who answer in the affirmative it sbonlA 
not be concefded, that, though " Invi^bilia non ded* 
pinnt" appeared upon a deception in Yonng's grounds, 
and " Ambulantes in horto audi&iint vocem Dei" on 
a building in his garden, his parish was indebted to 
the good humour of the author of the " Nigbfc 
Thoughts" for an assembly and a bowling-greeij. 

Whether you think with me, I know not; but the 
&mous " De mrartuis nil nisi bonum" always ap- 
peared to me to savour mtve of female weakness 
than of manly reason. He that has too much feel-' 
ing to speak ill of the dead, who, if they cannofc 
defend themselves, are at least ignorant of his abuse. 
will not hesitate by the most wanton calumny to 
Ae^ixcj Uie quiet> the reimtation, the. fortune, oC 
the living. Yet censure is not heard beneath the 
tomb, any more than priuee. " De raoctuis nil 
ni^ veium — De viris nil nisi bonum," would ap- 
proaeh much neam* to good sense. After all. the 
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few bandfuUs of remaining dost which oiice oomposed 
the body of the author of the " Night Thoughts" 
feel not much concern whether Young pass uow for 
a man of sorrow, or for a " fellow of infinite jest" 
To thii favour must come the whole family of Yo^ 
rick. His immortal part, wherever that now dwells; 
is still less solicitous on this head. 

But to a son of worth and sensibility it is of some 
little coDsequence whcfther contemporaries believe, 
and posterity be taught to belieiAe, that his debauched 
and reprobate life cast a Sty^an gloom over the 
evening of his iatber's days, saved him the trouble of 
feigning a character completely detestable, and sue*' 
oeeded at last in brining his " grey bairs with Bor- 
row to the grave." 

- The humanity of the world, little satisfied with 
inventing }>erhaps a melancholy disposition fot the 
'fiither, proceeds next to invent an argument in 
support of their invention, and chooses that Lorenzo 
should be Young's own son. The Biographia and 
every account of Young pretty roundly assert this 
to foe the &ct; of the absolute impossibility of which 
the Biographia itself, in particular dates, contains 
undeniable evidence. Headers I know there are of 
a strange turn of mind, who will hereafter peruse 
the " Night Thoughts" with less satis&ction ; who 
will wish they had still been deceived; who will 
quarrel with me for discovering that no. such cha- 
racter as their I^orenzo ever yet disgraced human 
nature, or broke a father's heart. Yet would these 
admirers of the -sublime and terrible be offended, 
^ould you sot them down for cruel and for savage. 
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Of this report, inhuman to the surviving son, if it 
be truet in proportion as the character of Lorenzo is 
diabolical, where are we to find the proof? Perhaps 
it is dear from the poems. 

From the first line to tbe last of the " Night 
Thought^ no one expression can be discovered 
which betrays any thing like the father. In the 
" Second Night" I find an expression which betrays 
something else ; that Lorenzo was his friend ; one, it 
is posnble, of his former companions; one of the 
Duke of Wharton's set The poet styles him " gay 
Mend ;" an appellation not very natural from a pious 
incensed father to such a being as he paints Lorenzo, 
and that being bis son. 

But let us see how be has sketdied this dreadful 
portrait, from the sight of some of whose features the 
artist himself must have turned away with horrin*. A ' 
subject more shocking,, if his only child really sat to 
bim, than the crucifixion of Miehael Angelo ; upon 
tbe horrid story told of which, Young composed a 
short Poem of fourteen lines in tbe early part of his 
lif(^ which he did not think deserved to be repub- 
lished. 

In the " First Night," the address to the Poet's 
supposed son is, 

Loreuzo, Fortune makes her court to thee. 

In the " Fifth Night" 

And burns Lorenzo still for the sublime 
Of life P to hang bis lury nest on high ? 

Is this a picture of the son of the rector of 

Welwyn? 
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"Eighth Night"— 

In foreign realms (for thoa hast trav^M lar) — 
which even bow does not apply to his son. 
In " Night Five" — 

So wept Lorenzo fair Clarissa's fate ; 

Who gave that angel>boy on whom he dotes ; 

And died to ^ve him, orphan'd in his birth I 

At the be^ning of the "Fifth Night" we find — 
Lorenzo ! to recriminate is just, 
1 grant the man is vain who writes for pnuse. 

But, to cut short all enquiry; if any one of these 
pass^es, if any passage in the poems, be applicable, 
my friend shall pass for Lorenxo. The son of the 
author of the " Night Thoughts" was not old enoi^h, 
when they wwe written, to recriminate, or to be a 
&theT. The " Night Thoughts" were htfpm imme- 
diately after the mournful event of 174il. The first 
" Nights appear, in the books of the company of Sta- 
tiouCTs, as the property of Rob^ Dodsley, in 1742. 
The preface to " Night Seven'' is dated July the 
7th, 1744. The roarri^ie in consequence of whidb 
the supposed Lorenzo was bora, happened in May 
1731. Young's-child was not bom tOI June 17S3. 
In 1741 this Lorenzo, this finished infidel, this fa- 
ther to whose education Vice had for some yeura put 
the last hand, was only eight years old. 

An anecdote of this cruel sort, so open to contra- 
diction, so impossible to he true, who conld propa- 
gate ? Thus easily are blasted the reputations of the 
living and of the dead. 

Who, then, was Lorenzo ? exclaim the readers I 
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have mentioned. If we cannot be sure that be was 
hb 8on, wbich would bave been finely terrible, wob 
he not bis nephew, bis cousin ? 

These are questions which I do not pretend to an- 
swer. For the sake of human nature I could wish 
Ltffenzo to have been only the creation of the Poet's 
&ncy : like the Quintus of Anti Lucretius, " quo 
nomine," says Folignac, "quemvis Atheum intellige." 
That this was the case, many ex|wesuonB in the 
" Night Thoughts" would seem to proTe, did not a 
passage in " Night Eight" appear to shew that he 
bad something in bis eye for the ground-work at 
least of the pwnJing. Lo\'elace or Lorenzo may be 
feigned characters ; but a writer does not feign a 
name of whidi he only gives the initial letter : 
Tell not Calista. She vill laugh thee dead. 

Or send thee to her henmtage with L . 

The Biograpbia, not satisfied with pointing out 
the son of Young, in that stm's life-time, as bis fa- 
ther's Lorenzo, travels out of its way into the history 
of the son, and tells of bis having been forbidden 
his college at Oxford for misbehaviour. How such 
anecdotes, were they true, tend to illustrate the life 
of Young, it is not easy to discover. Was the son 
of the autfa(Hr of the " Night Thoughts," indeed, for- 
biddeu bis college for a time, at one of the Univer- 
sities? The author of "Paradise Lost" is by 8<Hne 
supposed to bave been disgracefully ejected from ^ 
other. From juvenile follies who is free ? But, 
whatever the Bi<^raphia chooses to relate, the sob of 
Young experienced no dismission from his ctdlc^ 
either lasting or temporary. 
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Yet, were nature to indulge him with a second 
youth, and to leave him at the same time the expe^ 
rience of that which ia past, he would probably 
speed it differently — who would not? — he would 
certainly be the occasion of less uneasiness to his 
father. But, from the same experience, he would 
as certainly, in the same case, be treated differently 
by his fitther. 

Young was a poet : poets, with reverence be it 
E^ken, do not make the best parents. Fancy and 
ima^nation seldom deign to stoop from their heights ; 
always stoop unwillingly to the low level of common 
duties. Aloof Irom vulgar life, they pursue their ra- 
pid flight beyond the ken of mortals, and descend not 
to earth but when compelled by necessity. The prose 
of ordinary occurrences is beneath the dignity of poets. 

He who is connected with the author of the 
** Night Thoughts," only by veneration for the Poet 
and the Christian, may be allowed to observe, that 
Young is one of those, concerning whom as you re- 
niark in your account of Addison,' it is proper rather 
to say " nothing that is false than all that is true." 

But the son of Young would almost sooner, I 
know, pass for a Lorenzo, than see himself vindi- 
cated, at the expence of his father's memory, from 
follies which, if it may he thought blameable in a 
boy to have committed them, it is surely praise* 
worthy' in a man to lament, and certainly not only 
unnecessary but cruel in' a biographer to record. 

Of the " Night Thoughts," notwithstanding their 
author's professed retirement, all are" inscribed' to 
great or to growing names. He had not yet yeaned. 
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himself from Earls and Dukes, irom Speakers of 
the House of Commoos, Lords CcMntnissioners of the 
Treasury, and Chancellors of the Exchequer. In 
*' Night Eight " the poUtidan plainly b^i^s him- 
self 

Think no post needful that demaods a knave: 
When late our dvil helm waa shifting hands. 

So P thought, think better if you can. 

Yet it must be confessed, that at the conclusion of 
" Night Nine," weary perhaps of courting earthly 
patrons, he tells his soul, 

Henceforth 
Thy patron he, whose diadem has dropt 
Yon gems of Heaven ; Eternity thy prize ; 
And leave the racers of the world th^ own. 

The " Fourth Night" was addressed by a " much 
indebted Muse" to the honourable Mr. Yorke, now 
JjOtA Hardwicke ; who meant to have laid the Muse 
under still greater obligation, by the living of Shen- 
field in Essex, if it had become vacant 

The " First Night" concludes with this passage — 
Dark, though not blind, Uke thee, Meonides : 
Or Milton, thee. Ah! could I reach your str^n; 
Or his who made Meonides our own! 
Man too he sung. Immortal man I sing. 
Oh had he prest his th^me, pursuM the track 
Which opens out of darkness into day ! 
Oh had he mounted on his wing of fire, 
Soared, where I unk, and sung immortal man — 
How had it blest mankind, and rescued me ! 

To the author of these lines was dedicated, ifl 
1756, the first volume of an *' Essay on the Writings 
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andGenhis of Pope," which attempted, whether jusU; 
or not, to pluck fiom Pope bis " Wing of Fire," and 
to reduce him to a mnk at least one degree lower 
ihiai the first class of English poets. If Young ac- 
cepted and approved the dedication, he countenanced 
this attack upon the fame of him whom he invokes 
as his Muse. 

Part of " paper-spariog " Pope's Third Bo«A of the 
" Odyssey," deposited in the Museum, is written upon 
the back of a letter signed " E. Young,** which is 
clearly the hand-writing of our Young. The I^etter 
dated only May the 3d, seems obscure ; but there can 
be little doubt that the friendship he requests was a 
literary one, and that he had the highest titerary opi- 
nion of Pope. The request was a prologue, I am 
told. 

" Dear Sir, May the 9d. 

"Having been often from home, X know not if you 
have done me the favour of calling on me. But, be 
that as it will, I much want that instance of your 
friendship I mentioned in my last ; a friendship I am 
very sensible I can receive from no one but yourself. 
I should not urge this thing so much but for v^ 
particular reasons; nor can you be at a loss to con- 
ceive how a ' trifle of this nature' may be of serious 
moment to me ; and while I am in hopes of the great 
advantage of your advice about it, I shall not be so 
absurd as to make any further step without it. I 
know you are much engaged, and only hope to hear 
of you at your entire leisure. 

" I am, Sir, your most faithful 

" and obedient servant, 

"E. Young." 
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Nay, even after Pope's death, he says, in " Night 
Seven," 

Pope who Gould'st make immortals, art thou deadP 

Either the "Essay," then, was dedicated to a pa- 
ta>D, who disapproved its doctrine, which 1 have been 
told by the author was not the case; ox Young ap- 
pears, in his old age, to have bartered for a dedication 
an opinion entertained of his friend through all that 
part of life when he must have been best able to form 
(pinions. 

From this account of Young, two or three shoft 
passages, which stand almost tt^ther in *' Night 
Four," should not be excluded. They afibrd a pic- 
ture by his own hand, from the study of which my 
readers may dioose to form their own opinion of the 
features of his mind, and the complexion of his life. 

Ah met the dire effect 
Of loitH'iDg here, of death defrauded long ; 
Of old so gradoiu (and let that suffice) 
Mjf very master Jcnows me not, 
I Ve been so long remembered, Fm foi^t 

When in his courtiers' ears I pour my pbunt. 

They drink it as -die Nectar <rf the Great; 

And squeeze my hand, and beg me come to-morrow. 

* 
Twice told tbe period spent on stubbcHu Troy, 
Court-favour, yet umaken, I besiege. 

m 
If diis Boi^ lives. Posterity shall know 
One, though in Brituo bom, with courting bred. 
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Wbo thought ev'n gold might come a day too late; 
Nor on his subtle death-bed planned his scheme 
For fiiture vacancies in church or state. 

Deduct from the vmter's age " twice told the period 
spent on stubborn Troy," and you will still leare him 
more than forty when he sat down to the miserable 
Bi^e of court-favour. He has before told us 

"A fool at forty is a fool indeed." 

After all, the siege seems to have been raised only in 
consequence of what die General thought his "death- 
bed." 

By these extraordinary Poems, written after he 
was sixty, of which I have been led to say so much, 
I hope, by the wish of doing justice to the living and 
the dead, it was the desire of Young to be princi- 
pally known. He entitled. tb? four volumes which 
he published himself, " The Works of the author 
of the Night Thoughts." While it is remembered 
that from these he excluded many of his writings, 
let it not be foi^tten that the rejected pieces con- 
tained nothing prejucUcial to the cause of virtue, or 
of religion. Were every thing that Young ever 
wrote to be published, he would only appear perha^ 
in a less respectable light as a poet, and more despi- 
cable as a dedicator ; he would not pass for a worse 
Christian, or for a worse man. This enviable praise 
is due to Young. Can it be claimed by every wri- 
ter? His dedications, after all, he had perhaps no 
right to suppress. They all, I believe, speak, not 
a little to the credit of his gratitude, of fitvours re- 
ceived, and I know not whether the author, who 
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has once solenmly printed an acknowledgment of a 
favour, should not always print it. 

Is. it to the credit or to the discredit of Young, as 
a poet, that of his " Night Thoughts" the French 
are particularly &nd ? 

Ctf the " Epitaph on Lord Aubrey Beauclerk," 
dated 1740. all I know is, that I find it in the late 
body of English Poetry, and that I am sorry to find 
it there. 

Notwithstanding the farewell which he seemed to 
have taken in the " Night Thoughts" of every thing 
which bore the least resemblance to ambition, he 
dipped again in politicks. In 1745 he wrote " Re- 
flections on the publick Situation of ttie Kingdom, 
addressed to the Duke of Newcastle ;" indignant, as 
it appears, to behold 

— a pope-bred Princeling crawl ashore. 
And whistle cut-throats, with thoae swords that scrap'd 
Tb^r barren rocks for wretched sustenance, 
To cut his passage to the British throne. 

This political poem might be called a " Ni^t 
Thought." Indeed it was originally printed as the 
conclusion of the " Night Thoughts," though he did 
not gather it with his other works. 

Prefixed to the second edition of Howe's " Devout 
Meditations" is a Letter from Young, dated January 
1 9, 1752, addressed to Archibidd Macauly, Esq. ; 
thanking him for the book, which he says " he shall 
never lay far ont of his reach ; for a greater demon- 
stration of a sound head and a sincere heart he 
never saw." 
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In 1708, wboi " The Brothers" had hun by hiin 
above thirty years, it appeared upon the stage. If 
any part of his fortune had been acquired by servility 
of adulation, he now determined to deduct ftotn it 
no inconuderable sum, as a gift to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. To this sum he 
hoped the profits of " The Brothers" would amount 
In his calculation he was deeeived ; but by the bad 
success of his play the Society was not a loser. The 
author made up the sum he originally intended, 
which was a thousand pounds, from his ovm pocket 

The next performance which he printed was a prose 
publication, entituled, ** The Centaur not fabulous, 
in six Letters to a FrieAd on the Life in Vogue." 
The condnnon is dated November 39, 1754. la 
the third Letter is described the death-bed of the 
" gay> young, noble, ingenious, accomplished, and 
most wretched Altamont," His last words were — : 
" my principles have poisoned my friend, my extra- 
v^nce has bewared my boy, my unkindness has 
murdered my wife !" Ei^er Altamont and Lorenzo 
were the twin production of fancy, or Young was 
unlucky enough to know two characters who bore no 
tittle resemblance to each other in perfection of wick- 
edness. Report has been accustomed to call Alta- 
mont Lord Euston. 

" The Old Man's Relapse," occasioned by an Epis- 
tle to Walpole, if written by Young, which 1 much 
doubt, must have been written very late in Ufe. It 
has been seen, I am told, in a Miscellany published 
thirty years before his death. In 1758, he exhibited 
" The Old Man's Relapse" in more than words, by 
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again beootning a dedicator, and publishing a sermon 

addressed to the king. 

The lively Letter in Frose, on " Original Compo- 
ation," addressed to Richardson, the author of Cla- 
tiua," appeared in 1759. "Though he despairs of 
breaking through the frozen obstructions of age and 
care's incumbent doud, into that flow of thought and 
brightness of expression which subjects so polite re- 
quire ;" yet is it more like the production of untamed, 
unbridled youth, than of jaded fourscore. Some se- 
venfold volumes put him in mind of Ovid's sevenfold 
channels of the Nile at the conflagration : 

ostia eeptem 

Pulverulenta vocant, septem ^e flumlne valles. 

Such leaden labours are like Lycoi^us's iron money, 
which was so much less in value than in bulk, that it 
required bams for strong boxes, and a yoke of oxen 
to draw five hundred pounds. 

If there is a fomine of invention in the land, we 
must travel, he says, like Joseph's brethren, for for 
food ; we must visit the remote and rich andents. 
But an inventive genius may safoly stay at home; 
that, like the widow's cruse, is divindy replenished 
from within, and ai^H^s us a miraculous deHght 
He asks why it should seem altogether impossible, 
that Heaven's latest editions of the human mind may 
be the most correct and fair ? And Jonson, he tells 
us, was very learned, as Sampson was very strong, 
to his own hurt. Blind to the nature of tragedy, he 
pulled down all antiquity on his head, and buried 
himself under it. 
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Is this " care's incumbent cloud," or " the frozen, 
obstructions of age ?" 

In this letter Pope is severely censured for his " fall 
from Homer's numbers, free as air, lofry and harmo- 
nious as the spheres, into chUdish shackles and 
tinkling sounds ; for putting Achilles into petticoats 
a second time :" but we are told that the dying swan 
talked over an Kpick plan with Young a few weeks 
before his decease. 

Young's chief inducement to write this letter was, 
as he confesses, that he might eiect a monumental 
marble to the memory of an old friend. He, who 
employed his pious pen for almost the last time in 
thus doing justice to the exemplary death-bed of 
Addison, might probably, at the close of his own 
life, afford do unusefiil lesson for the deaths of 
others. 

In the postscript, he writes to Richardson, that he 
will see in his next how far Addison is an original. 
But no other letter appears. 

The few lines which stand in the last edition, as 
" sent by Lord Melcombe to Dr. Young, not long 
before his Lordship's death," were indeed so sent, but 
were only an introduction to what was there meant 
by " The Muse's latest Spark." The poem is neces- 
sary, whatever may be its merit, anoe the Prefece to 
it is already printed. Lord Meloombe called his 
Tusculum " La Trappc." 

" Love thy country, widi it well. 

Not with too inteDBC a care, 

Tis enough that, when it fell, 

TboH its ruin didst not share. 
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Envy's censure, Flattery's pmse, 

With unmov'd indifference view ; 
Learn to tread life's dangerous mazej 

With unerring Virtue's clue. 

Void of strong de«re and fear, 

Life's wide ocean trust no more ; 
Strive thy little bark to steer 

With the tide, but near the shore. 

Thus prepar'd, thy shortea'd sail 
Shall, whene'er the winds increase, 

Sazing each projHtJous gale, 
Waft thee to Uie Port of Peace. 

Keep thy conscience from offence, 

And tempestuous passions iree. 
So, when thou art calTd from hence, 

Easy shall tby passage be ; 

Easy shall thy passage be. 

Cheerful thy allotted stay. 
Short th' account 'twixt God and thee : 

H<^ shall meet thee on the way: 

Truth shall lead thee to the gate, 

Mercy's self shall let thee in, 
Where its never-chan^ng state 

Full perfection shall begin." 

The poem was accompanied by a Letter. 

"La Trappe, the 37th of Oct. 1761. 

" Dear Sir, 

" You seemed to like the ode I sent you for your 

amusement : I now send it you as a present. If 

you please to accept of it, aud axe willing that onr 

friendship should be known when we are gone, you 
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will be pleased to leave this among those of your own 
papers that may possibly see the light by a posthu- 
mous publication. God send us health while we 
stay, and an easy journey ! 

My dear Dr. Young, 

Yours, most cordially, 

" Melcombe." 

In 1762, a short time before his death, Young 
published " Kesignation." Notwithstanding the man- 
ner in which it was really forced &om him by the 
world, critidsm has treated it with no common seve- 
rity. If it shall be thought not to deserve the high- 
est praise, ou the other side of fourscwe, by whom, 
except by Newton and by Waller, has praise been 
merited? 

To Mrs. Montagu, the famous champion of 
Shakspeare, I am indebted for the history of " Re- 
signation." Observing that Mrs. Boscawen, in the , 
midst of her grief for the loss of the admiral, de- 
rived consolation from the perusal of the " Night 
Thoughts," Mrs. Montagu proposed a visit to the 
author. From conversing with Young, Mrs. Bos- 
cawen derived still further consolation ; and to that 
visit she and the world were indebted for this poem. 
It compliments Mrs. Montagu in the following 
lines: 

Yet write I must. A Lady sues : 

How shameful her request ! 
My brsin in labour with dull rhyme. 

Hers teeming with the best .' 
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And again 

A friend you have, and I the same, ' 

Whose prudent, soft address 
Will bring to life those healing thoughta 

Which died in your distress. 

That triend, the spirit of thy theme 

Extracting for your ea^e, 
Will leave to me the dreg, in thoughts 

Too common ; such as these. 

By the same lady I am enabled to say, in her 
own words, that Young's unbounded genius ap- 
peared to greater advantage in the companion than 
even in the author; that the Christian was in him 
a character still more inspired, more enraptured, 
more sublime, than the poet ; and that, in his ordi- 
nary conversation, 

letting down the golden chtun from high. 

He drev his audience upward to the sky. 

Notwithstanding Young had said, in his " Con- 
jectures on original Composition," that " bknk verse 
is verse unfallen, uncurst; verse reclaimed, re-in^ 
thnmed in the tme language of the G^ods," not- 
withstanding he administered consolation to his own 
grief in this immortal langu^e, Mrs. Boicawen was 
comforted in rhyme. 

While the poet and the Christian were applying 
this comfort. Young had himself occanon for com- 
fort, in consequence of the suddra death of Richard- 
son, who was printing the former part of the poem. 
Of Richardson's death he says 
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When Heaven would kindly set us free, 

And earth's enchantment end ; 
It takes the most effectual means, 

And robs us of a fiiend. 

To " Resignation" was prefixed an Apology for 
its appearance : to which more credit ie due than to 
the generality of such apologies, from Young's un- 
usual anxiety that no more productions of his old 
age should disgrace his former fame. In his will, 
dated February 1760, he desires of his executors, in 
a particular manner, that all his manuscript books 
and writings whatever might be burned, except his 
book of accounts. 

In September 1764, he added a kind of codidl, 
whereiu be made it his dying intreaty to bis house- 
keeper, to whom he left 1000/. " that aU his ma- 
nuscripts might be destroyed as soon as he was 
dead, which would greatly oblige her deceased 
friend" 

It may teach mankind the uncertainty of worldly 
fiiendships, to know that Young, either by surviv- 
ing those he loved, or by outliving thdr affections, 
could only recollect the names of two fi'iends, his 
housekeeper and a hatter, to mention in bis wHl ; 
and it may serve to repress that testamentary pride, 
which too often seeks for sounding names and titles, 
to be informed that the author of the " Night 
Thoughts" did not blush to leave a legacy to " his 
friend Hrauy Stevens, a hatter at the Temple Gate." 
Of these two remaining fiiends, . one went before 
Young. But, at eighty-four, " where," as he asks 
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in Ths Centaur, " is that world into which we were 
bom ?" 

The same humility which marked a hatter and a 
house-keeper for the friends of the author of the 
*' Night Thoughts" had before bestowed the same 
title on his footman, in an epitaph in his " Cliurch- 
yard" upon James Barker, dated 17*9; which I am 
glad to find in the late collection of his works. 

Young and his house-keeper were ridiculed, with 
more ill-nature than wit, in a kind of novel published 
by Kidgell in 1755, called " The Card," under the 
names of Dr. Elwes and Mrs. Fusby. 

In April 1765, at an ^e to which few attun, a 
period was put to the life of Young. 

He had p^ormed no duty for three or four years, 
but he retained his intellects to the last. 

Much is told in the " Biographia," which I know 
not to have been true, of the manner of his burial ; 
of the master and children of a charity-school, which 
he founded in his parish, who neglected to attend 
their benefactor's corpse ; and of a bell which was 
not caused to toll so often as upon those occasions 
bells usually toll. Had that humanity, which is here 
lavished upon things of little consequence either to 
the living or to the dead, been shewn in its proper 
place to the living, I should have had less to say about 
Lorenzo. They who lament that these misfortunes 
happened to Young, foi^t the praise he bestows upon 
Swa^tes, in the Preface to " Night Seven," for re- 
senting his friend's request about his funeral. 

During some part of bis life Young was abroad. 
but I have not been able to learn any particulars. 
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In his seventh Satire he says, 

When, after battle, I the field have SEEif 

Spread o'er with ghastly shapes which once were men. 

It is known also, that from this or &otn some other 
iield he once wandered into the enemy's camp with a 
.dassiok in his hand, which he was reading intently ; 
and bad some difficulty to prove that he was only an 
absent poet, and not a spy. 

The curious reader of Young's life will naturally 
inquire to what it was owing, that though he lived al- 
most forty years after he took Orders, which included 
.one whole reign uncommonly long, and part of an- 
other, he was never thought worthy of the least pr&- 
^erment The author of the " Night Thoughts" ended 
his days upon a Living which came to bim irom his 
College without any favour, and to which he probably 
liad an eye when he determined on the Church. To 
satisiy curiosity of this kind is, at this distance oS 
lime, far from easy. The parties themselves know 
not often, at the instant, why they are n^lected, cs 
why they are preferred. The neglect of Young is 
by some ascribed to his having attached himself to 
the Prince of Wales, and to his having preached an 
tensive sermon at St. James's. It has been told me 
that be bad two hundred a year in the late reign, by 
the patronage of Walpole ; and that, whenever any 
one reminded the king of Young, the only answ^ 
was, "he has a pension." All the light thrown on 
this inquiry, by the following Ijetter from Seeker, 
only serves to shew at what a late period of life the 
authca* of the ." "Niglit Thoughts" solicited pr^rment. 
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" Deanery of St Pauls, July 8, 1758i 
" Good Dr. Young, 
^ " I have long wondered, that more suitable notice 
of your great' merit hath not been taken by personi 
in power. But how to remedy the omission I see 
not No eneourt^enient hath ever been given me to 
mention things of this nature to his Majesty. And 
theref(H%, in all likelihood, the only consequaDoe of 
dmng it vould be weakening the little influence, 
which else I may possibly have on some other occa< 
sions: Your fortune and your reputation set yoU 
above the need of advancement; and your soiti^ 
ments, above that concern for it, on youi own account* 
which, on that of the Fnblick, is sincerely felt by 
•/^' -^ "Your loving Brother, 

\-;; _.''{- "Tho. Cakt." 

At last, at the age oS fourscore, he was appointed 
in 1761, Clerk of the Closet to the Princess Dowager. 

One obstacle must have stood not a little in the 
way of that preferment after which his whole life 
Kems to have panted. Though he took Orders, he 
never entirely shook off Politicks. He was alwayR 
the Lion of his master Milton, " pawing to get ftee 
his hinder parts." By this conduct, if he giuned some 
friends, he made many enemies. 
- Again : Young was a poet ; and again, with rere* 
ranee be it spoken, poets by profession do not always 
inake the best clergymen. If the author of the 
** Night Thoughts" composed many sermons, he did 
not oblige the publick with many. 

. Besides, in the latter part of life. Young was fond 
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of holding himself oot for a man retired from the 
world. But he seemed to have foi^tten that the 
same verse which contains " oblitus meonim," con- 
tuns also " obliviscendus et illis." The brittle ch^n 
of worldly fiiendsbip and patronage is broken as 
effectually, when one goes beyond the length of it, as 
when the other does. To the vessel which is sailing 
from the shore, it only appears that the shore also re- 
cedes ; in life it is truly thus. He who retires from 
the world will find himself, in reality, deserted as 
&st, if not faster, by the world. The publick is not 
to be treated as the coxcomb treats his mistress ; to 
be threatened with desertion, in order to increase 
fondness. 

Young seems to have been taken at his word. 
Notwithstanding his frequent complaints of being 
neglected, no hand was reached out to pull him from 
that retirement of which he. declared himself ena- 
moured. Alexander assigned' no palace for the resi- 
dence of Dit^nes, who boasted his surly satisfaction 
with his tub. 

Of the domestick manners and petty habits of the 
autlior of the " Night Thoughts," I hoped to have 
given you an account from the best authority : but 
who shall dare to say. To-morrow I will be wise or 
Tirtuou% or to-morrow I will do a particular thing ? 
Upon enquiring for his house-keeper, I learned that 
she was buried two days before I reached the town 
of her abode. 

In a Letter from Tschamer, a noble foreigner, to 
Count Haller, Tschamer says, he has lately spent 
ibur.days with Young at Welwyn, where the author 
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tastes all the ease and pleasure maukind can desire. 
" £very thing about him shews the man, each indi- 
vidual being placed by rule. All is neat without 
art. He is very pleasant in conversatioD, and ex- 
tremely polite." 

This, and more, may possibly be true ; but Tschar- 
ner's was a first visit, a visit of curio^ty and admi- 
ration, and a visit which the author expected. 

Of Edward Young an anecdote which wanders 
among readers is not true, that he was Fielding's 
Parson Adams. The original of that famous painting 
was William Young, who was a clergyman. He sup- 
ported an uncomfortable existence by translating for 
the booksellers fh>m Greek ; and, if he did not seem 
to be bis own friend, was at least no man's enemy. 
Yet the facility with which this report has gained 
belief in the world argues, were it not suffi^ently 
known, that the author of the " Night Thoughts ** 
bore some resemblance to Adams. 

The attention which Young bestowed upon the 
perusal of books is not unworthy imitation. When 
any passage pleased him, he appears to have folded 
down the leaf. On these pass^es be bestowed a 
second reading. But the labours of man are too 
frequently vain. Before he returned to much of 
what he had once approved, he died. Many of his 
books, which I have seen, are by those notes of 
approbation so swelled beyond their real bulk, that 
they will hardly shut. 

What though we wade in wealth, or soar in &me I 
Earth's highest station ends in ffere he lies ! 
And du3i to dust concludes her noblest mag 1 
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The author of these lines is not without bis Hie 
jacet. 

By the good sense of bis son, it contains none of 
that praise which no marble can make the bad or .the 
foolish merit; which, without the direction of a 
stone or a turf, will find its way, sooner or later, to 
the deserving. 

M.S. 

Optimi Parentis 

Edvardi Young, LL-D. 

hujus Eccle^ffi rect. 

£t Elizabethie 

faein. prjenob. 

Conjugis fjuis amantissinis, 

pio 8i gratis^mo auimo 

hoc marmor posuit 

F. Y. 
>Filiu8 superstes. 

Is it not strange that the author of the " Nigfat 
Thoughts" has inscribed no monument to the me- 
mory of his lamented wife ? Yet, what marble will 
endure as long as the poems ? 

Such, my good friend, is the account which I 
Jiave been able to collect of the great Young. That 
it may be long before apy thing like what I have 
just transcribed be necessary for you, is the sincere 
VFLsh of. 

Dear Sir, 

Your greatly obliged Friend, 

Herbert Croft, Jun. 

Jjincoln's Inn, 
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p. S. This account of Young was seen by you 
in maDuscript, you know, Sir ; and, though 1 could 
not prevail on you to male any alteration, you in- 
»sted on striking out one passage, because it 6aid> 
that, if I did not wish you to live long for your sak^- 
I did for the sake of myself and of the world. But 
this postscript you will not see before the printing ot 
it ; and t will say here, in spite of you, how I feel 
myself honoured and bettered by your friendship : 
and that, if I do credit t« the Churchi after which I 
always longed, and for which I am now going to give- 
in exchange the Bar, though not at so late a period 
of life as Young took Orders, it will be owing, in no 
small measure, to my having had the happiness of 
calling the author ef " The Rambler" my friend. 

H. G. 
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Of Youag's Poema it is difficult to give any ge- 
neral character ; for he haa no uniformity of man- 
ner : one of his pie^s has no great resemblance to 
another. He began to write early, and continued 
long; and at different times had different modes of 
poetical excellence in view. His numbers are 
sometimes smooth, and sometimes m^ed; his style 
is sometimes coacatenated, and sometimes abrupt ; 
. sometimes diffusive, and sometimes concise. His 
plan seems to have started in his mind at the present 
moment; and his thoughts appear the effect of 
ciiance, sometimes adverse, and sometimes lucky, 
with very little operation of judgment. 

He was not one of those writers whom experience 
improves, and who, observing their own faults, be- 
come gradually correct. His Poem on the " Last 
Say," his first great performance, has an equability 
and propriety, which he afterwards either never en- 
deavoured or never attained. Many par^raphs are 
noble, and few are mean, yet the whole is languid : 
the plan is too much extended, and a succession of 
images divides and weakens the general conception; 
but the great reason why the reader is disappranted 
is, that the thought of the Last Day makes every 
man more than poetical, by spreading over his mind 
a general obscurity of sacred horror, that oppresses 
distinction, and disdains expression. 

His story of " Jane Grey " was never popular. 
It is written vrith elegance enough ; but Jane is too 
heroick to be pitied. 
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The " Universal Passion" is indeed a very great 
perfonnance. It is s^d to be a series of Epigrams ; 
but, if it be, it is what the author intended : his en- 
deavour was at the production of striking distichs and 
pointed sentences : and his distichs have the weight 
of solid sentiment, and hb points the sharpness of 
resistless truth. 

His characters are often selected with discernment, 
and drawn with nicety; his illustrations are often 
happy, and his reflections often just. His species of 
satire is between those of Horace and Juvenal ; and 
be has tiie gaiety of Horace without bis laxity 
of numbers, and the morality of Juvenal with greater 
variation of im^;es. He ^ays, indeed, only on the 
surface of life ; he never penetrates the recesses of the 
mind, and therefore the whole power of his poetry is 
exhausted by a single perusal; his conceits please 
only when they surprise. 

To translate he never condescended, unless his 
" Paraphrase on Job" may be conadered as a version ; 
in which be bas not, I think, been unsuccessful ; be 
indeed favoured himself, by chusing those parts which 
' most easily admit the ornaments of English poetry. 

He bad least success in his lyrick attempts, in 
which be seems to have been under some maUgnant 
influence : he is always labouring to be great, and at 
last is only turgid. 

In bis " Night Thoughts" be has exhibited a very 
wide display of original poetry, variegated with deep 
reflections and striking allusions, a wilderness of 
thought, in which the fertility of fency scatters 
flowers of every Ime and of every odour. This is one 
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of the few poems in which blank verse could not lie 
changed for rhyme but with disadvantage. The- 
wild difiiision of the sentiments, and the digressive 
sallies of imagination, would have been comjiressed 
and restruned by confinement to rhyme. The ex- 
cellence of this work is not exactness, but copious-; 
uess; particular lines are not to be regarded; the. 
powei is in the whole ; and in the whole there is a 
magnificence like that ascribed to Chinese plant-: 
ations, the magnificence of vast extent and endless 
diversity. 

His last poem was " Resignation ;" in which he 
made, as he was accustomed, an experiment of a new 
mode of writing, and succeeded better than in his 
" Ocean" or his " Merchant." It was very felsely 
represented as a proof of decaying faculties. There- 
is Young in every stanza, such as he often was in his: 
highest vigour. 

His tragedies, not making part of the Collection, I 
bad forgotten, till Mr. Steevens recalled them to my 
thoughts by remarking, that he seaned to have one 
favourite catastrophe, as his three plays all con- 
cluded with lavish suicide ; a method by which, as 
Dryden remarked, a poet easily rids his scene of 
persons whom he wants not to keep alive. In 
'' Busiris" there are the greatest ebulUtions of ima- 
gination : hut the pride of Bu»ris is such as no 
other man can have, and the whole is too remote 
from known life to raise either grieC terrot, or 
indignation. The " Revenge" approaches much 
nearer to human practices and manners, and there- 
fore keeps possesion of the stage :. the first design 
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seems suggested by " Othello ;" but the r^ections, 
the incidents, and the diction, are original. The 
moral observatioua are ao introduced, and so ei- 
^essed, as to have all the novelty that can be ve- 
qtured. Of " The Brothers" I may be allowed to 
uy nothing, since nothing was ever said of it by ihe 
publick. 

■ It must be allowed of Young's poetry, that it. 
abounds in thought, but without much accuracy or 
s^ection. When he lays hold of an illustration, he 
pursues it beyond expectation, sometimes happily, as 
m his parallel of Quicksilver with Pleasure, which 
I have heard repeated with approbation by a lady, of 
whose praise he would have been justly proud, aud 
which is very ingenious, very subtle, and almost ex- 
act ; but sometimes he is less lucky, as when, in his 
** Night Thoughts," having it dropped into his mind,' 
that the orbs floating in space might be called the 
cluster of creation, he thinks of a cluster of grapes, 
and says, that they all hang on the great vine, drink- 
ing the " nectareous juice of immortal life," 

His conceits are sometimes yet less valuable. In 
the " Last Day" he hopes to illustrate the re-as- 
sembly of the atoms that compose the humau body 
at the " Trump of Doom" by the collection of bees 
into a swarm at the tinkling of a pan. 

The Prophet says of Tyre, that " her Merchants 
are Princes." Young says of Tyre, in his " Mer- 
chant," 

Her merchants Princes, and each deck a Throne. 
Let burlesque try to go beyond him. 
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He has the trick of joioing the tui^d and faini- 
liar : to huy the alliance of Britain, " Climes were 
ptid down." Antithesis is his favourite, " They for 
kindness hate :" and " because she's right, she's ever 
in the wrong." 

Bis versification is his own: neither his blank 
nor his -rhyming lines have any resemblance to those 
of former writers; he picks up no hemistichs, he 
copies no favourite expressions; he seems to have 
laid up no stores of thought or diction, but to owe 
all to the fortuitous suggestions of the present mo- 
ment. Yet I have reason to believe that, when once 
he had formed a new design, he then laboured it 
with v^y patient industry ; and that he composed 
with great labour and frequent revisions. 

His verses are formed by no certain model; he 
is no more like himself in his difierent productions 
than he is like others. He seems never to have stu- 
died prosody, not to hare had any direction hut 
from bis own ear. But with all his defects, he was ' 
a man of genius and a poet. 
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Of David Mallet, having no written me- 
morial, I am able to give no other account than such 
as is supplied by the unauthorised loquacity of com- 
mon &me, and a very slight personal knowledge. 

He was by his original one of the Macgregors, a 
dan, that became, about sixty years ago, under the 
conduct of Robin Hoy, so formidable and so in- 
&mou8 for violence and robbery, that the name was 
annulled by a legal abolition ;' and when they were 
all to denominate themselves anew, the father, I sup- 
pose, of this author, called himself Malloch. 

David Malloch was, by the penury of his parents, 
compelled to be Janitor of the High School at 
Edinburgh ; a mean office, of which he did not 
afterwards delight to hear. But he surmounted 
the disadvantages of his birth and fortune; for, 
when the Duke of Montrose applied to the College 
of Edinbui^h for a tutor to educate his sons, MaU 
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loch was recommended ; and I never heard that he 
dishonoured his credentials. 

When his pupils were sent to see the world, they 
were entrusted to his care; and, having conducted 
them round the common ctrde of modish travels, 
he returned with them to London, where, by the 
influence of the family in whiph he resided, he na- 
turally gained admission to many persons of the 
highest rank, and the highest character, to wits, 
nohles, and statesmen. 

Of his works, I know not whether I can trace the 
series. His first production was " WiUiam and 
Margaret*;" of which, though it contains nothing 
very striking or difficult, he has been envied the 
reputation ; and pla^arism has been boldly charged, 
but never proved. 

Not long afterwards he published the " Excur- 
sion" (1728); a desultory and capricious view of 
such scenes of Nature as hir fancy led him, ot 
his knowledge enabled him, to describe. It is not 
devoid of poetical . spirit. Many of the images are 
striking, and many of the paragraphs are degant. 
The cast of diction seems to be copied from Thcnn-* 
son, whose " Seasons" were then in their fiill blos^ 
8om of reputation. He has Thomson's beauries 
and his faults. 

His poem on " Verbal Criticism" (1733) was 
written to pay court to Fope, on a subject which 
, he either did not understand, or willingly misre- 

* Mallet's " William and Margaret" was printed in Aaron 
Hill's " Plain Dealer," N* 36, July 24., 1724. In its original 
state it was very diflerent from whst it is in the last edition of 
his works. Dr. 3. 
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presented ; and is little more than an improTement, 
or rather expansion, of a fragment which Pope 
printed in a Miscellany long before he engrafted it 
into a regular poem. There is in this piece more 
pertnesa than wit, and more confidence than know- 
ledge. The versification ii tolerable, nor can criti- 
cism allow it a higher prai8e4 

His first tragedy was " Eurydice," acted at Drury 
Lane in ] 731 ; of which I know not the rec^tion 
nor the merit, but hare heard it mentioned as a 
mean performance. He was not then too high to 
accept a Prologue and Epilogue from Aaron Hill, 
n^th^ of which can be much commended. 

Having cleared his tOngue from his native pro'- 
nunciation bo as to be no longer distinguished as d 
Scot, he seems inclined to disencumber himself 
from all adhereuces of his original, and took upon 
him to change his name from Scotch Malioch to 
English MaUet, without any imaginable reason of 
preference which the eye or eax can discover. What 
other proofs he gave of disrespect to his native coun- 
try, I know not ; but it was remarked of bim, that 
he was the only Scot, whom Scotchmen did not 
jcommend. 

About this time Pope, whom he visited familiarly, 
published his " Essay on Man," but concealed the 
author; and, when Mallet entered one day,. Pope 
asked him slightly, what there was new. Mallet told 
him, that the newest piece was something called an 
" Essay on Man," which he had inspected idly, and 
seeing the utter inability of the author, who hi^ 
ndtber skill in writing nor knowledge of the subject. 
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had tossed it away. P<^, to punish his self-conceit, 
told him the secret. 

A new edition of the works of Bacon being pre- 
pared (1750) for the press, Mallet was employed to 
prefix a Liife, which he has written with el^ancc, 
perhaps with some affectation; hut with so much 
more knowledge of history than of science, that, 
when he afterwards undertook the Life of Marl- 
borough, Warhurton remarked, that he might per- 
haps forget that Marlborough was a gener^, as he 
had foi^tten that Bacon was a philosopher. 

When the Prince of Wales was driven from the 
palace, and, setting himself at the head of the 
opposition, kept a separate court, he endeavoured 
to increase his popularity by the patronage of lite- 
rature, and made Mallet his under-secretary, with 
a salary of two hundred pounds a-year ; Thomson 
likewise had a pension; and they were associated in 
the composition of " The Masque of Alfred," which 
in its original state was played at Cliefden in 1740 ; 
it was afterwards almost wholly changed by Mallet, 
and brought upon the stage at Drury Lane in 1751, 
but with no great success. 

Mallet, in a familiar conversation with Garrick, 
discoursing of the diligence which he was than exert- 
ing upon the " Life of Marlborough," let him know, 
that in the series of great men quickly to be exhibited, 
he should J^Tui a nic/te for the hero of the Theatre. 
Garrick professed to wonder by what artifice he could 
be introduced : but Mallet let him know, that, by a 
dexterous anticipation, he should fix him in a con- 
spicuous place. " Mr. Mallet," says Garrick, in bis 
gratitude of exultation, " have you left off to write 
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for the stage ?" Mallet then confessed that he had 
« drama in his hands. Garrick promised to act it : 
and " Alfred" was produced. 

The long retardation of the life of the Duke of 
Marlboroo^ shews, with strong conviction, how 
little confidence can be placed in posthumous renown. 
When he died, it was soon determined that his story 
should be delivered to posterity; and the papers sup- 
posed to contain the necessary information were de- 
livered to Lord Molesworth, who had been his fa- 
vourite in Flanders. When Molesworth died, the 
same papers were transferred with the same design 
to Sir Richard Steele, who in some of his exigences 
put them in pawn. I'hey then remuned with the 
old Duchess, who in her wilt assigned the task to 
Glover and Mallet, with a reward of a thousand 
pounds, and a prohibition to insert any verses. Glo- 
ver rejected, I suppose with disdain, the l^acy, and 
devolved the whole work upon Mallet; who had 
from the late Duke of Marlborough a pension to 
promote his industry, and who talked of the disco- 
veries which he had made ; but left not, when he died, 
any historical labours behind him. 

While he was in the Prince's service he published 
"Mustapha," with a prologue by Thomson, not mean, 
but &r inferior to that which he had received ji-om 
Mallet, for " Agamemnon." The Epilc^e, said to 
be written by a friend, was composed in haste by 
Mallet, in the place of one promised, which was' 
never given. This tragedy was dedicated to the 
Prince his master. It was acted at Drury Lane in 
1739, and was well received, but was never revived 
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In 1740, he produced, as has been already men- 
tioned, " The Masque of Alfred," in conjunction 
with Thomson. 

For eome time afterwards he lay at rest. After a 
long interval, his next work was " Amyntor and 
Theodora" (1747), a long story in blank verge ; in 
which it cannot be denied that there is copiousness 
and el^ance of language, vigour of sentiment, and 
imagery well adapted to take possession of the fancy. 
But it is blank verse. This he sold to Volant for 
one hiwdred and twenty pounds. The first sale was 
not great, and it is now lost in forgetiulness. 

Mallet, by address or accident, perhaps by his de- 
pendance on -the prince, found his way to Boling- 
broke : a man whose pride and petulance made his 
kindness difficult to gain, or keep, and wfaotn Mallet 
was content to court by an act, which, I hope, was 
unwillingly performed. When it was found that 
Pope had' dandestinely printed an unauthorised 
number of the pamphlet called " The Patriot King," 
Boliughroke, in a. fit of useless fury, resolved to blast 
his memory, and employed Mallet (1749) as the exe- 
cutioner of his vengeance. Mallet had not virtue, or 
had not spirit, to refuse the office ; and was rewarded, 
not long after, with the legacy of Lord Bolingbroke's 
works. 

Many of the political pieces had been vmtten 
during the opposition to Walpole, and given to 
Franklin, as be supposed, in perpetuity. These 
among the rest, were claimed by the vrill. ' The 
question was referred to arbitrators ; but when \hey 
decided against Mallet^ he' refused to yield to the 
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award; and by the help of Millar the Bookseller, 
pablubed all that he could find, but with saccess 
wry much below hie expectation. 

In 17S5, his niMque of ** Britauoia," was acted at 
Drury Lane ; and his tragedy of ** Elvira" in 176S; 
in whidi year he' was appcnnted keeper of the Book 
of Entries £i>r shipg in the port of London. 

In the b^nnbog of the last wAr, wheli the nation 
was exasperated by ill succesH, he was employed to 
turn the publick vengeance upon Byng, and wrote a 
letter of accusation under the character of a " I^ain 
Man."' The paper was with great industry circu- 
lated and dispersed ; and he, for bis seasonable' in- 
tervention, had a considerable peneton bestowed upon 
him, which he retained to his death. 

Towards the end of his life he went with his wife 
to France ; but after a while, finding his health de- 
clining, he returned alone to England, and died in 
April, 1765. 

He was twice married, and by his first wife had 
several children. One daughter, who married an 
Italian of rank named Cilesia, wrote a tragedy called 
"Almida," which was acted at Drury Lane. His 
second wife was the daughter of a nobleman's stew- 
ard, who had a considerable fortune, which she took 
care to retain in her own hands. 

His stature was diminutive, but he was regularly 
formed ; his appearance, till he grew corpulent, was 
agreeable, and he suffered it to want no recommen- 
dation that dress could give it. His convo-sation 
was elegant and easy. The rest of his character may, 
without injury to bis memory, sink into silence. 
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As a writer he cannot be placed in any high class. 
There is no species of composition in which he was 
eminent His Dramas had their day, a short day, 
and are foi^tten : las blank verBe seems to my ear 
:the echo of Thomson. His " Life of Bacon" is 
known as it is appended to Bacon's Tolumes, but is 
no longer mentioned. His works are such as a wri- 
ter, bustling in the world, shewing himself in pub- 
lick, and emerg;ing occasionally from time to time 
into notice, might keep alire by his personal influ- 
ence ; but which, conveying little information, and 
giving no great pleasure, must soon give way, as the 
succession of things produces new topicks of conver- 
sation and other modes of amusement. 
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Mark Akenside was born on tbe gth of No- 
vember. 1721, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. His i^ther 
Mark was a butcber, of tbe Presbyterian sect ; his 
motber's name was Mary Lumsden. He received 
the first part of his education at tbe grammar-scbool 
of Newcastle ; and was afterwards instructed by Mr. 
Wilson, who kept a private academy. 

At tbe age of eighteen he was sent to Edinbui^b, 
that be might qualify himself for the o£Bce of a dis- 
senting minister, and received some asrastance from 
tbe liind which tbe dissenters employ in educating 
young men of scanty fortune. But a wider view of 
tbe world opened other scenes, and prompted other 
hopes : be determined to study physick, and repaid 
that contribution, which, being received for a dif- 
ferent purpose, he justly thought it dishonourable 
to retain. 

Whether, when be resolved not to be a dissenting 
minister, he ceased to be a Dissenter, I know not. 
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He certainly retained an unnecessary and outrageous 
zeal for wliat be called and thought liberty ; a zeal 
which sometimes disguises irom the world, and not 
rarely from the mind which it possesses, an envious 
desire of plundering wealth or d^;rading greatness ; 
and of which the immediate tendency is innovation 
and anarchy, an impetuous eagerness to subvert and 
confound, with very little care what shaU be esta- 
blished. 

Akenside was one of those poets who have felt 
very early the motions of genius, and one of those 
students who have very early stored their memories 
with sentiments and images. Many of his perform- 
ances were produced in bis youth ; and bis greatest 
work, " The Pleasures of ImaginaticMi," appeared in 
1744. I have beard Dodsley, by whoita It was poV 
lished, relate, that wben thb copy was ofieied him, 
the price demand^ for it, which was an hundred and 
twenty pounds, being such as he w^ not inclined to 
give precipitately, he carried the work to Fope, who, 
having looked . into it, advised him not to make a 
niggardly offer j for " thia was no every-day vfritbr." 

In 1741 he went to Leyden, in pursuit of medical 
knowledge; and threte years afterwards (May 16, 
1744) became doctor of physick, having, accohUng 
to the custom of the Dutch Universities, published 
a thesis ot dissertation. The subject which he chose 
was " The Original and Growth of the Human Fee- 
tuB ;" in which he is said to have departed, with great 
judgment, from the opinion then established, and to 
have delivered that which has been since confirmed 
and received. 
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Akdiside waa a young man, warm with every no- 
tion that by nature or accident had been connected 
with the Bound of liberty, and, by an eccentricity 
which such dispositions do not easily avoid, a lovo* of 
contradiction, and no friend to any thing established. 
He adopted Shaftesbury's foolish assertion of the effi- 
cacy of ridicule for the discovery of truth. For this 
he was attacked by Warburton, and defended by 
Dyson : Warburton afterwards reprinted his remarks 
at the end of his dedication to the Freethinkers. 

The result of all the arguments, which have been 
produced in a long and eager discussion of this idle 
question, may easily be collected. If ridicule be ap- 
plied to any portion as the test of truth, it will thai 
become a question whether such ridicule be just ; and 
this can only be decided by the application of truth, 
as the test of ridicule. Two men, fearing, one a real 
and the other a fanraed danger, will be for a while 
equally exposed to the iqevitable consequences of 
cowardice, contemptuous censure, and ludicrous re- 
iwesentation ; and the true state of both cases miiat 
be known> before it can be decided whose terror is 
rational, and whose is ridiculous : who is to be pitied^ 
and who to be deE^nsed. Both are fmr a while equally 
exposed to luighter, hut both are not there&re 
equally contemptible. 

In the revisal of his poem, though he died before 
he had finished it, he omitted the lines which bad 
given occasion to Warburton's objections. 

He published, soon after his return from Leyden 
(1715), his first collection of odes; and was impelled 
by his rage of patriotism to write a very acrimonious 
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epistle to Fulteney, wboni be stigmatises, iinder the 
name of Curio, as the betrayer of his country. 

Being now to live by his profession, he first com- 
menoed physician at Northampton, where !Dr. Stone- 
houise then practised, with such reputation and suc- 
eese, that a stranger was not likely to gain ground 
upon him. Akenside tried the contest a while ; and, 
having deafened the place vrith clamours for liberty, 
removed to Hampstead, where he resided more than 
two years, and then fixed himself in L.ondon, the 
proper place for a man of accomplishments like 
his^ 

At London he was knovm as a poet, but was still 
to make his way as a physician ; and would perhaps 
have been reduced to great exigencies, hut that Mr. 
Dyson, with an ardour of friendship that has not 
many examples, allovred him three hundred pounds 
a year. Thus supported, he advanced gradually in 
medical reputation, but never attained any great ex- 
tent of practice, or eminence of popularity. A phy- 
sldan in a great city seems to be the mere play-thing 
of *fortUDe ; his degree of reputation is for the most 
part, totally casual : they that employ him know not 
his excellence: they that reject him know not his 
deScience. By an acute observer, who had looked 
on the transactions of the medical world for half a 
century, a very curious book might he vratten on the 
" Fortune of Physicians." 

Akenside appears not to have been wanting to his 
own success: he placed himself in view by all the 
common methods ; he became a Fellow of the Boyal 
Society ; he obtained a degree at Cambridge ; and 
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was admitted into tiie College of Physiraans ; he 
wrote little poetry, hut published, fioin time to time, 
medical essays and observations ; he became Physi- 
cian to St. Thomas's Hospital ; he read the Gulsto- 
Dian Lectures in Anatomy ; but began to give, for 
the Crouman Lecture, a history of the revival of 
Learning, fivm which he soon desisted ; and, in con- 
versation, he very eagerly forced himself into notice by 
an ambitious ostentation of el^ance and literature. 

His Discourse on the Dysentery (1764) was con- 
udered as a very conspicuous specimen of Latinity, 
whidi entitled him to the same height of place among 
the scholars as he possessed before among the wits ; 
and he might perhaps have risen to a greater eleva- 
tion of character, but that his studies were ended with 
his life, by a putrid fever, June 23, 1770, in the 
forty-ninth year of his age. 
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Akenstde is to be coosideMd u a dtdactibk and 
lynck poet. Hiti great work is the " Pleasures of 
Im^nation ;" a performaDCe nhicb, published as it 
was, at the ^e of twenty-three, raised expectatitHis 
that were not very amply satisfied. It has un- 
doubtedly a just daiiQ to very particulariioticef as 
an example of great felicity of genius, and uncommon 
amplitude of acquisitions, of a young mind aUaed. 
with images, and much exercised in combioitig and 
comparing them. 

With the philoBophieal or religious tenets of the 
author I have nothing to do ; my hiidness is with his 
poetry. The subject is w^ chosen, as it includes aU 
images that can strike or please, and thus comprises 
every species of poetical delight. The only difficulty 
is in the choice of examples and. iUustriUions; and it 
is not easy in such exuberance of matter to find the 
middle point between peniu^ and satiety. The parts 
seem artificially disposed, with sufficieut coherence, bo 
as that they cannot change tlieii places without in- 
jury to the general design. 

His im^es are displayed with such luxuriance of 
expression, that they are hidden, like Butler's Moon, 
by a " Veil of Light ;" they are forms fentastically 
l(fflt under superfluity of dress. Pars minima est ipsa 
pueUa sui. The words are multiplied till the sense 
is hardly perceived ; attention deserts the mind, and 
settles in the ear. The reader wanders through the 
gay difiusion, sometimes amazed, and sometimes 
delighted ; but, after many . turnings in the flowery 
labyrinth, comes out as he went in. He remarked 
little, and laid hold on nothing. 
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To his versiilcation justice requires that praise 
shotild not be denied. In the general fabrication of 
bis lines he is perhaps superior to any other writer of 
blank verse : bis flow is Bmooth, and his pauses are 
musical ; but the concatenation of his verses is com- 
monly too long continued, and the full close does not 
recur with sufficient frequency. The sense is carried 
on through a long intertexture of cotnplicated dauses, 
and, as nothing is distinguished, nothing is remem- 
bered. 

The exemption which blank verse afibrds from the 
necessity of closing the sense with the couplet, be< 
trays luxuriant and active minds into such selfindnl- 
gence, that they pile image upon image, ornament 
upon ornament, and are not easily persuaded to close 
the sense at all. Blank verse will Iherefore, I fear, 
be too often found in description exuberant, in argu- 
ment loquacious, and in narration tiresome. 

His diction is certainly poetical as it is not pro- 
saick, and elegant as it is not vulgar. He is to be 
commended as having fewer artifices of disgust than 
most of bis brethren of the blank song. He rarely 
dther recalls old phrases, or twists his metre into 
harsh inversions. The sense however of his words is 
strained ; when " he views the Ganges from Alpine 
heights ;" that is, from mountains like the Alps. 
And the pedant surely intrudes, (but when was 
blank verse without pedantry ?) when he tells how 
" Planets absolve the stated round of Time." 

It is generally known to the readers of poetry that 
he intended to revise and augment this work, but 
died before be had completed his design. The re- 
formed work as he lefr; it, and the additions which 
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he bad made, are very properly retained in the late 
collection.- He seems to have somewhat contracted' 
his diflfiision ; but I know not whether be has gained 
in closeness what be has lost in splendour. In the 
additioiial book, the " Tale of Solon" is too long. 

One great defect of bis poem is very properly cen- 
sured by Mr. Walker, unless it may be said, in bis 
defence, that what he has omitted was not properly in 
his plan. " His picture of man is grand and beauti- 
ful, but unfinished. The immortality of the soul, 
which is the natural consequence of the appefites and 
powers she is invested with, is scarcely once hinted 
tbtougbout the poem. This deficiency is amply sup- 
plied by the masterly pencil of Dr. Young; who, 
like a good philosopher, has invincibly proved the 
immortality of man, from the grandeur of bis concep- 
tions, and the meanness and misery of bis state ; for 
this reason, a few passages are selected irom the ' Night 
Thoughts,' which, with those from Akenside, seem 
to form a complete view of the powers, situation, and 
end of man." ' Fjtercises for Improvement in Elo-' 
cution,' p. 66. 

His other poems are now to be considered ; but a 
short consideration will dispatch them. It is not easy 
to guess why be addicted himself so diligently to 
lyrick poetry, having neither the ease and airiness of 
the lighter, nor the vehemence and elevation of the 
grander ode. When be lays bis ill-fated hand upon 
bis harp, bis former powers seem to desert him ; 
he has no longer bis luxuriance of expression, nor 
variety of images. His thoughts are cold, and his 
words inelegant Yet such was his love of lyricks, 
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that, having written with g;reat vigour and poignancy 
his " Epistle to Curio," he transformed it afterwards 
into an ode di^aceful only to its author. 

Of his odes nothing favourable can be said ; the 
sentiments commonly want force, nature, or novelty ; 
the diction is sometimes harsh and uncouth, the stan- 
zas ill'constructed and unpleasant, and the rhymes 
dissonant, or unskilfully disposed, too distant from 
each other, or arranged with too little regard to 
established use, and therefore perplexing to the ear, 
which in a short composition has not time to grow 
&miliar with an innovation. 

To examine such compositions singly cannot be 
required; they have doubtless bri^ter and darker 
parts : but, when they are once found to be generally 
.dull, all frirther labour may be spared; for to what 
use can the work be criticised that will not be read ? 
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Thomas Gray, the son of Mr. Philip Gray, a 
BcriveDer of Liondon, was born in Comhill, NoVembei 
26, 1716. Hia grammatical education he recesved 
at £ton under the caie of Mr. Antrobus, hiH mother's 
brother, then assistant to Dr. George ; and when he 
left school, in 1784, entered a pensions at Peter- 
house in Cambridge. 

The tranration from the school to the coll^ is, to 
most young scholars, the time from which they date 
their years of manhood, liberty, and happiness ; but 
Gray seems to have been very little delighted with 
academical gratifications; he liked at Cambridge 
neither the mode of life nor the fashion of study, and 
lived sullenly on to the time when his attendance on 
lectures was no longer required. As he intended to 
profess the Common Law. he took no degree. 

When he had been at Cambridge about five years, 
Mr. Horace Walpole, whose friendship he had gained 
at Eton, invited him to travel with him as his com- 
panion. 'Xliey wandered through France into Italy; 
and Gray's Letters contain a very pleasing account of 
many parts of their journey. But unequal fiiend- 
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ships are easily dissolved : at Florence they quarrelled, 
SDd parted ; and Mr. Walpole is now content to have 
it told that it was by bis iault. If we look, however, - 
without prejudice on the world, we shall find that 
men, whose consraousness of their own merit sets 
them above the compliances of servility, are apt 
enough in their association with superiors to watch 
their own dignity with troublesome and punctilious 
jealousy, and in the fervour of independence to exact 
that attention which they refuse to pay. Part they 
did, whatever was the quarrel ; and the rest of their 
travels was doubtless more unpleasant to them both. 
Gray continued hia journey in a manner suitable 
to his own little fortune, with only an occasional 
servant. 

He returned to England in September 1741, and 
in about two months afterwards buried his father, 
who had, by an injudicious waste of money upon a 
new house, so much lessened his fortune, that Gray 
thought himself too poor to study the law. He 
therefore retired to Cambridge, where he soon after 
became Bachelor of Civil Law ; and where, without 
liking tbe place or its inhabitants, or profestdng to 
like them, he passed, except a short residence at 
London, the rest of his life. 

About this time he was deprived of Mr. West, the 
SOD of a chancellor of Ireland, a friend on whom he 
appears to have set a high value, and who deserved 
his esteem by the powers which he shews in his Let- 
ters, and in the "Ode to May," which Mr. Mason 
has preserved, as well as by the sincerity with whidi, 
when Gray sent him part of " Agrippina," a tragedy 
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that he had just b^fun, he gave an opinion which 
probably intercqited the progress of the- work, and 
' which the judgment of every reader will confirm. 
It was certunly no loss to the English stage that 
" Agrippina" was never finished. 

In this year (1748) Gray seems first to have applied 
himself seriously to poetry ; for in this year were pro- 
duced the " Ode to Spring," his " Prospect of Eton," 
and his " Ode to Adversity." He began likewise a 
Latin poem, " De Prindpiis cogitandi." 

It may be collected from the narrative of Mr. 
Mason, that his first ambition was to have excelled 
in Latin poetry: perhaps it were reasonable to wish 
that he had prosecuted- his design ; for, though there 
is at present some embarrassment in his phrase, and 
some harshness in his lyrick numbers, his copiouuiess 
of language is such as very few possess ; and his lines, 
even when imperfect, discover a writer whom practice 
would quickly have made skilful. 

He now Uved on at Peterhouse, very little solicit- 
ous what others did or thought, and cultivated his 
mind and enlarged his views without any other pur- 
pose than of improving and amusing himself; when 
Mr. Mason, being elected Fellow of Pembroke HaU, 
brought him a companion who was afterwards to be 
his editor, and whose fondness and fidelity has kindled 
in him a zeal of admiration, which cannot be' reason- 
ably expected from the neutrality of a stranger, and 
the eoldneffi of a critick. 

In this retirement he wrote (1747) an ode on the 
" Death of Mr. Walp«le"s Cat ;" and the year after- 
wards attempted a poem, of more importuice, on 
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** GoTernment and Education," of which the frag- 
Bients which remain have many excellent lines. 

His next production (1750) was his far-famed 
" IBAigy in the Chitrch-yard," which, finding its way 
into a Magazine, first, I believe, made him known 
to the pnbliclc. 

An invitation from Lady Cobham about this time 
gave occasion to an odd composition called " A Long 
Sttwy," which adds little to Gray's character. 

Several of his pieces were puUished (175S), vrith 
designs by Mr. Bentley; and, that t^ey might in some 
fiurra or other makf a book, only mie side of each 
leaf was printed. I beliete the poems and the plater 
recommended each other so well, that the whcde im- 
presdon was soon bought. This year he lost hip 
mother. 

Some time afterwards (1756) some young men of 
the collie, whose chambers were near Ms, diverted 
tliemselves with disturbing him by frequent and trou- 
blesome noises, »id, as is said, by pranks yet mor« 
ofiTeiisive and contemptuous. This insolence, having 
«ndured it a while, he represented to - the governors 
^ the society, among whom perhaps he bad no 
'&iends; and, finding his complaint little regarded, 
removed himsdf to Fraat»«ke Hall. 

In 1757 he published " The Progress of Poetry" 
and " The Bard*" two compositions at which the 
readers of poetry were at first content to gaze in 
mute am'azement. Some that tried them confessed 
thdr inability to understand them, though Warbur- 
ton stud that ^ey were understood as well as the 
works of Milton and Shakspe^re, which it is the 
fiuhion to admire. Garrick wrote a few; lines in their 
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praise. Some hardy diampions undertook to rescue 
them from neglect ; aod in a 'short time many were 
content to be shewn beauties which they could not see. 

Gray's reputation was now go high, that, after the 
death of Gibber, he had the honour of refusing the 
laurel, which was then bestowed on Mr. Whitehead. 

His curiosity, not long after, drew him away from 
Cambridge to a lod^ng near the Museum, where he 
resided near three years, reading and transcribing; 
and, so far as can be discovered, very little affected 
by two odes on " Oblivion " and " Obscurity," in 
which hi$ lyrick performances were ridiculed with 
much contempt and much ingenuity. 
■ When the Professor of Modem History at Cam- 
bridge died, he was, as he says, *' cockered and spirited 
up," till he asked it of Lord Bute, who sent him a 
civil refusal ; and the place was pveh to Mr. Brocket, 
the tutor of Sir James Lowther. 

His constitution was weak, and belieriDg that his 
health was promoted by exercise and change of place, 
he undertook (1765) a journey into Scotland, of 
which his account, so far as it extends, is very curi* 
ous and elegant; for, as his comprdiension was 
ample, his curiosity extended to all the works of 
art, all the appearances of nature, and all the monu- 
ments of past events. He naturally ccmtraeted a 
friendship with Dr. Beattie, whom, he found a poet, 
a philosopher, and a good man. The Mareschal 
College at Aberdeen offered, him the degree of 
Doctov of Laws, which, having omitted to take it »t 
Cara'bridge, he thought it decent to refuse. 

What he had formerly solicited in v^n was at last 
given him without solicitation. The Professorship 
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of History became again vacant, and he received 
<1768) an offer of it from the Duke of Grafbn. He 
accepted, and retained it to his death; always design- 
ing lectures, but never reading them ; uneasy at his 
neglect of duty, and appeasing his uneasiness with 
designs of reformation, and with a resolution which 
he believed himself to have made of resigning the 
office, if he found himself unable to discharge it 

HI health made another journey necessary, and he 
vifflted (1769) Westmoreland and Cumberland. He 
that reads his epistolary narration wishes, that to 
travel, and to tell his travels, had been more of his 
employment ; but it is by studying at home that we 
must obtain Uie ability of travelling with intelligence 
And improvement. 

His travels and his studies were now near theii^ 
end. The gout, of which he had sustuned many 
weak attacks, fell upon his stomach, and, yielding to 
no medicines, produced strong convulsions, which 
(Jnly 30, 1771) terminated in death. 

His character 1 am willing to adopt, as Mr. Ma* 
son has done, from a Letter written to my friend 
Mr. Boswell, by the Rev. Mr. Temple, rector of St. 
.Gluvias in Cornwall; aud am as willing as his 
warmest well-wisher to believe it true. 

" Perhaps he was the most learned man in Eu- 
rope. He was equally acquainted with the elegant 
and profound parts of science, and that not super- 
ficially, but thoroughly. He knew ev^ry branch of 
history ; both natural and civil ; had read all the oriw 
ginal historians of England, France, and Italy; 
and was a great antiquarian. Criticism, metaphy- 
sicks, morals, politicks, made a principal part of his 
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study ; voyi^i and trar^s of all sorts , were hi» 
&rourite amusementB ; and he had a fine taste in. 
paiDtiDg, prints, architecture, and gardening. With 
such a fund of knowledge, his conversation must have: 
been equally instructing and entertaining; but he 
was also a good man, a man of virtue and butnanity. 
There is no character without some speck, some im^ 
perfection ; and I think the greatest defect in his was 
an a£fectation in delicacy, or rather effeminacy, and a 
visible fastidiousness, er contempt and disdain of his 
inferiors in science. He also had, in some d^;ree, 
that weakness which disgusted Voltaire so much in 
Mr. Congreve : though he seemed to value others 
ehiefiy according to the progress tiiat they had made 
in knowledge, yet he could not bear to be considered 
himself merely as a man of letters ; and, though with - 
out birth, or fwtune, or station, his deare was to be 
looked upon as a private independent gentleman, who 
read for his amusement. Perhaps it may be said. 
What signifies so much knowledge, when it produced 
m' Gttle? Is it worth taking so much pains to leave 
no memorial but a few poems ? But let it be con-* 
sidered that Mr. Gray was, to others, at least inno- 
cently employed to himself, certainly beneficially. 
His time passed agreeably; he was every day making 
some new acquisition in science ; his mind was en- 
larged, bis heart softened, his virtue strengthened; 
the world and mankind were shewn to him without 
a mask > and. he was taught to consider every thing as 
trifling, and unworthy of the attention of a wise man, 
except (he pursuit <^ knowledge and practice of vir- 
tue, in that BtAte wherein God hath placed lu."- 
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■' t'o tliia eharactet- Mr. MomA hu Klded a nu>re 
particular account of Gray's skill in zoology. H« 
has remarked, that Gray s eflemiDacy was affected 
most " before those whan he did not .wish to please %■ 
and ^at he is unjoBtly charged with middng know- 
ledge his sole resBon of preference^ a« be paid his es- 
teem to none vAom he did not likewise believe to he 
good; 

What has occurred to me firom the slight iaspec- 
tion df bis Letters in whiiidi my undertaking has ea-t 
gaged' me, is, that his miud bad a large grasp i that 
his curiodty was unlimited, and bis- judgment calti- 
vated : that be was a man likely to love much where 
he loved at all ; but that he was fastidious and hard 
to please. His contempt, however, is often employed, 
where I hope it will be approved, upon scepticism 
and infidelity. His short account of Shaftesbury 
I will insert. 

" You say you cannot conceive bow Lord Shaftes- 
bury came to be a philosopher in v<^e ; I will tell 
you : first, he was a Lord ; secondly, he was as vain as 
any of his readers; thirdly, men are very prone to be- 
lieve what they do not understand; fourthly, they 
will-believe any thing at all, provided they are under 
no obligation to believe it ; fifthly, they love to take 
a new road, even when that road leads no where ; 
sixthly, be was reckoned a fine writer, and seems al- 
ways to mean more than be said. Would you have 
any more reasons ? An interval of above forty years 
has pretty well destroyed the charm. A dead Lord 
ranks with commoners ; vanity is no longer interested 
in the matter ; for a new road has become an old one." 
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Mr. Mason has added, £vm his own knowledge, 
that, though Gray was poor, he was not eager of mo- 
ney; and that, out of the little that he had, he was 
very willing to help the necessitous. 

As ft writer he had this peculiuity, that he did 
not write his pieces first rudely, and then correct 
them, but laboured every line as it arose in the tr^ 
of composition ; and he had a notion not very pecu- 
liar, that he could not write but at certain times, or 
at happy moments; a fiuitastick foppery, to which 
my kindness for a man of leuning and virtue wi«hca 
him to have been superior. 
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Graves Poetry is now to be conBidered ; arid I 
hope not to be looked on aa an enemy to his name, 
if I confess that I contemplate it with less pleasure 
than his life. 

His ode "On Spring" has something poetical^ 
both in the language imd the thought ; but the lan- 
guage is too luxuriant, and the thoughts have nothing 
new. There has of tate arisen a practice of giving to 
a4iective8 derived from substantives the termination 
of -participles; such as the cvMured plain, the daisied 
bank ; but I was sorry to see, in the lines of a scholar 
like Gray, the honied Spring. The morality is na^ 
tural, but too stale ; the conclusion is pretty. 

The poem " On the Cat" was doubtless by its au- 
thor considered as a trifle ; hut it is not a happy trifle. 
In the first stanza, " the azure flowers that blow" 
shew resolutely a rhyme is sometimes made when it 
oonnot eadly be found. Selima, the cat, is called a 
nymph, with some violence both to language and 
sense ; hnt there is no good use made of it when it is 
done ; tat of the two lines. 

What female heart can gold despise? 
What cat*s averse to fish F 

the first relates merely to the nymph, and the second 
only to the cat. The sixth stanza contains a melan- 
choly tnitb, that " a favourite has no friend ;" but 
the last ends in a pointed sentence of no relation to 
the purpose ; if what glistered had been gold, the 
cat would not have gone into the water ; and, if sh^ 
bad, would not less have been drowned. 
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The " Frotpect of Eton CoU^ " axig^^s nothing 
to Gray which every beholder does not equally ^iuk 
and feel. His supplication to father Thames, to tell 
him who drives the hoop or tosses the ball, is uselesa 
and puerile. Father Thames has no better means of 
knowing than faimsdf His epithet " baxom health" 
is not el^ant ; he seems not to understand the word. 
Gray thought his huiguage- more poetical as it was 
more remote fh)m common use ; finding in Dryden 
"honey redolent of Spring," an expresBon that 
reaches the utmost limits of our language, Gra^y 
drove it a little more beyond conuncm apprehenmon, 
by making "gales" to be "redt^nt of joy and 
youth." 

Of the " Ode on Adversity," the hint was at first 
taken from " O Diva, gratum qua regis Antium '^ 
but Gray has excelled his original by the variety of 
his sentiments, and by tlieir moral application. Of 
thi&jaece, at once poetical and rational, I will not, 
by alight objections, violate the digni^. 

My process has now thought me. to the vxmderjvi 
Wonder of Wonders, the two Sirter Odea; by 
which, though either vulgar ignoriuice or common- 
sense at first universally rejected them, many have 
been since persuaded to think themselves delighted. 
I ain oqg of those th^t are willing to be pleased, and 
therefore would gladly find the meaning of .the first 
stanza of t^e *' Progress of Poetry." 

Gray seems in his rapture \f> confqund tb? 
ima^.of "spreadipg sound" and.^ruqniiig wnte?." 
A "streapi of n^ij^ck" may be allowed ; hut wh^ 
does "niusick," bowpver "smooth ^nd strong" 
after having visited the " verdant vales, rowl down the 
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Steep ami^,'' <o as Uia^ " rocks and nodding grovea' 
rebellow to the roar ?" If this be said of Musick^ it 
is nmsense ; if it be said of Water, it is nothing to. 
the purpose. 

The second stanzs, exhibiting Mars's car and' 
Jove's- eagle, is unworthy of further notice. - Criti- 
tism disdains to chase a school-boy to his common-^ 
places. 

To the third it may likewise be ol^ected, that it is' 
drawn from Mytholt^, though such as may be more 
easily assimilated to real life. Idalia's "velvet green" 
has something of ciant. An epithet or metaphor 
drawn from Nature ennobles Art: an epithet or 
metaphor drawn from Art d^ades Nature. Gray 
is too. fond of words arlnb'arily compounded. "Many- 
twinkling" was- formerly censured as not analt^ical'^ 
we may say " many spotted," but scarcely "many^ 
spotting." This stanza, however, has soroething 
pleasing. 

Of the second tranary of stanzas, the first endeiU^ 
vours to tell something, and would have told it, bad 
it not been crossed by Hyperion : the second de- 
scribes well enough the universal prevalence of 
Poetry ; but I am afraid that the conclusion will^ 
not rise from the premises. 'The caverns of the 
North and the plains of Chili are not the residences, 
of " Glory and generous Shame." But that Poetxy 
and' Virtue go always tc^ether is an opinion so 
pleasing, that I can forgive him who resolves to 
think it true. 

- The third stanza sounds big with " Delphi," and 
" Egean," and " Hissus," and '* Meander,' Had 
" hallowed fountains," and " solemn sound ;" but 
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in all Gray *« odes there is A kind of oumbrOus sp1en> 
dour which We wiA away. His pouUon is at last 
fidse: in the time of Dante and Petrarch, from 
whom he deiiTcs our first school of Poetry, Italy was 
orer-Tun by " tyrant power" and " raward vice ;" nor 
was OUT state much better when we first borrowed 
the Italian arts. 

Of the third ternary, the first g^ves a mythological 
birth of Sbakspeare. What is said of that mighty 
genius is true ; but it is not siud happily : the real 
effects of this poetical power are put out of aght by 
the pomp of machinery. Where truth is sufficient 
to fill the mind, fiction is worse than useless ; the 
counterfeit debases the genuine. 

His »xx>UDt of Milton's blindness, if we suppose 
it caused by study in the formation, of his poem, a 
supposition surely allowable, is poetically true, and 
happily imagined. But the car of Dryden, with his 
two coursers, has nothing in it peculiar; it is a car 
m which any other rider may -be placed. 

" The Bard " appears, at the first view, to be, as 
Algarotti and others have remarked, an imitation of 
the prophecy of Neretis. Algarqtti thinks it superior 
to its original; and, if preference depends only on 
the im^;ery and animation of the two poems, his 
judgment is right There is in " The Bard" moi« 
force, more thought, and more variety. But to copy 
is less than to invent, and the copy has been unhap- 
pily produced at a wrong time. The fiction of 
Horace was to the Romans credible ; but its revival 
disgusts us with apparent and unconquerable &lse- 
hood. Incredulus odi. 
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To select a singular event, and swell it to a giant's 
balk by fabulous appendages of spectres and predic- 
tions, has little difficulty ; for he that forsakes the 
probable may always find the marvellous. And it 
has little use; we are affected only as we believe; 
we are improved puly as we find something to be 
imitated or declined. I do not see that " The 
Bard" promotes any truth, moral or political. 

His stanzas are too long, especially fais epodes; 
the ode is finished before the ear has learned its mea^ 
sures, and consequently before it can receive pleasure 
6xmi their consonance and recurrence. 

Of the first stanza the abrupt b^inning has been 
celebrated ; but technical beauties can fpve praise 
only to the inventor. It is in the power of any man 
to rush abruptly upon his subject, that has read the 
ballad of Johnny Armstrong, 

Is there ever a man in all Scotland^— 

The initial resemblances, or alliterations, " ruin^ 
ruthless, helm or hauberk," are bdow the grandeur 
of a poem that endeavours at sublimity. 

In the second stanza the Bard is well described ; 
but in the third we have the puerilities of obsolete 
mythology. When we are told that " Cadwallo 
liush'd the stormy main," and that " Modred made 
huge Fliolimmon bow his cloud-topp'd head," atten- 
tioii recoils from the repetition of a tale that, even 
when it was first heard, was heard with scorn. 

The xoeaving of the winding-sheet he borrowed, 
-as he owns, from the Northern Bards; but their 
texture, however, was very properly the work of 
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finale powersr as the act of Bpinning the Uiread' of 
Hfe in another mythology. Theft is always dan^r- 
0U8 ; Gray has made weavers of slanghtered baids 
by a fiction outrageous and incongruousi They are 
then called upon to " Weave the wurp, and weave 
the woof," perhaps with no great propriety ; for it is 
by crossing the uoo/* with the toarp that men iifeat)i 
the web' oi piece; and the first line was dearly 
bought by the admisdon of its wretched correspond- 
ent; " Give ample room and Vei^ enough*." Hf 
has, however, no other line OS bad. 

The third stanza of the second ternary is eom- 
mended, I think, beyond its merit. The personifi- 
cation b indistinct. Thirst' and Iltmger are not 
alike ; and their features, to make the imagery per- 
fect, should have been discriminated. We are told, 
in the same stanza, bow towers are fed. But I 
will no longer. look for particular &tdts ; yet let it 
be observed that the ode might have been con- 
cluded' with an action of better example; but 
suicide is always to be had, without expence of 
thought 

These odes are marked by glittering accamulations 
of ungraceful ornaments ; they strike, rather than 
please ; the images are magnified by afiectation ; die 
language is laboured into harshnesa. The mind . of 
the writer seems to work with unnatural violence. 
** IJouble, double, toil and b'onble." He Uasa land 
of strutting dignity, and is tall by walking: on tqrtoei 

.* " I bave a soul, that like an am]>k shield 

Can take in all ; and verge enough for more." 

' DrydsD-i SebMtian. 
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Hii art and his struggle are too visible, and there 
is too little appearance of ease and nature.* 

To say that he has no beauties, would be unjust : 
a man like hint, of great learning and great industry, 
could not but produce something valuable. When 
lie pleases least, it can only be siud that a good 
design was ill directed. 

His translations of Northern and Welsh Poetry 
deserve praise; the imagery is preserved, perhaps 
oflen improved ; but the language is unlike the Ian> 
guage of other poets. 

In the character of his FAegy I rejoice to concur 
with the common reader ; for by the common sense 
of readers uncorrupted with literary prejudices, after 
all the refinements of snbtilty and the dogmatism of 
learning, must be finally decided all claim to poetical 
honours. The " Church-yard" abounds with images 
which find a mirrour in every roind, and with senti- 
ments to which every bosom returns an edio. The 
four stanzas beginning " Yet even these bones," 
are to me original : I have never seen the notions 
in any other place; yet he that reads them here 
persuades himself that he has always felt them. 
Had Gray written often thus, it had been vain to 
l>lame, and useless to praise him. 

* Lord Orford uaed to auert, that Gray "never wrote oaf 
" thing easilf, but tbinga of humour;" and added, that humour 
FW his natural and original turn. C. 
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Geobge Lyttelton, the son of Sir Thomas 
Lyttelton, of Hagley in Worcestershire, was bom 
in 1709. He was educated at Eton, where he was 
so much distinguished, that his exercises were re- 
commended as models to his school-fellows. 

From Eton he went to Christ Church, where he 
retained the same reputation of superiority, and dis- 
played his abilities to the publick in a poem on 
*' Blenheim." 

■ He was a very early writer, both in verse and. 
prose. His " Progress of l-ove," and his " Persian 
Letters," were both written when he was very 
young ; and indeed the character of a young man 
is very visible in both. The Verses cant of shepherds 
and flocks, and crooks dressed with flowers ; and the 
Letters have something of that indistinct and head- 
strong ardour for liberty which a man of genius al- 
ways catches when he enters the world, and always 
Buflfers to cool as he passes forward. 
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He stiud not long at Oxford; for in 1728 he 
began his travels, and saw France and Italy. When 
he returned, he obtained a seat in Parliament, and 
soon distinguished himself among the most eager 
opponents of Sir Robert Walpole, though his father, 
who was a Commissioner of the Admiralty, always 
voted with the Court. 

For many years the name of GJeorge Lyttelton was 
seen in every account of every debate in the House 
of Commons. He opposed the standing army; he 
opposed the excise ; be supported the motion for pe- 
titioning the King to remove Walpole. His zeal was 
considered by the courtiers not only as violent, but 
as acrimonious and malignant ; and, when Walpole 
vras at last hunted from his places, every effort was 
made by his friends, and many friends he had, to 
-exclude Lyttelton from the Secret Committee, 

The Prince of Wales, being (1737) driven from 
'St. James's, kept a separate court, and opened his 
arms to the opponents of the ministry. Mr. Lyttel- 
ton became his secretary, and was supposed to have 
great influence in the direction of his conduct. He 
persuaded his master, whose business it was now to 
' be popular, that he would advance his character by 
patronage. Mallet was made under-Becretary, with 
200A;^and Thomson had a pension of lOOL a year. 
For Thomson Lyttelton always retained his kind- 
ness, and was able at last to place him at ease. 

Moore courted his favour by an apologetical poem, 
called " The Trial of Selim ;" for which he was paid 
'with kind words, which, as is common, raised great 
'hopes, that were at last disappointed. 
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Ly tteltoo DOW stood in t}ie first rank of opposition ; 
«nd Pope, wbo was incited, it is not easy to say 
"how, to increase the clamour against the ministxy, 
txtmioended him among the other patriots. This 
,drew uptm him the reproaches of Fox, who, in the 
House* imputed to him as a crime his intimacy 
with a lampooner so unjust and licentious. Lytt^ 
ton supported his friend ; ' and replied, that he 
'l^hought it an honour to be received into the fami- 
:liarity of so great a poet. 

. While he was thus conspicuous, he married (1741) 
Alias Lucy Fortescue of Devonshire, by whom he 
had a son, the late Lord Lyttleton, and two daugh- 
ters, and with whom he appears to have lived in thf 
highest degree of connubial felicity ; but human 
pleasures are short ; she died in childbed about five 
years afterwards ; and he solaced his grief by writing ' 
a l()ng p0em to her memory. 

He did not, however, condemn himself to perpe- 
tual solitude and sorrow ; for, after a while, he was 
content to seek happiness again by a second mania^ 
,with .the daughter of Sir Robert Rich ; but the ex- 
periment was unsuccessful. 

At length, after, a long struggle, Walpole gave 
.way, and honour and profit were distributed among 
bis conquerora- Lyttelton was made (1744) one ef 
the Lords of the Treasury; and from that time was 
engaged in supporting the schemes of the ministry. 

Politicks did not, however, so mudi engage him 
as to withhold his thoughts from things of more im- 
jportarice. He had, in the pride of juvenile confi- 
dence, with the help of corrupt eonyersation, oiter- 
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tained doubts of the truth of Christianity ; but he 
thought the time now come when it was no longer 
fit to doubt or believe by chance, and applied him- 
self seriously to the great question. His studies, 
being honest, ended in conviction. He found that 
religion was true ; and what he had learned he en- 
deavoured to teach (17*7) by " Observations on the 
Conversion of St Paul ;" a treatise to which in- 
fidelity has never ' been able to fabricate a specious 
answer. This book bis father had tlie happiness of 
seeing, and expressed bis pleasure in a letter which 
deserves to be inserted. 

" I have read your religious treatise with infinite 
pleasure and satisfaction. The style is fine and clear, 
the arguments close, cogent, and irresistible. May 
the King of kings, whose glorious cause you have so 
well defended, reward your pious labours, and grant 
that I may be found worthy, through the merits of 
Jesus Christ, to be an eye-witness of that happiness 
which I don't doubt he will bountifiiHy bestow upon 
you. In the mean time, I shall never cease glori- 
fying God, for having endowed you with such useful 
talents, and giving me so good a son. 
" Your affectionate father, 

" Thomas Lyttelton." 

A few years afterwards (1751), by the death of his 
father, he inherited a baronet's title with a large 
estate, which, though perhaps he did not augment, 
he was careful to adorn by a house of great elegance 
and expence, and by much attention to the deco- 
ration of his park. 

VOL. VIII. 2 C 
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As he continued bis Bctavity in parliament, he was 
g^ually advancing his claim to profit and prefer- 
ment ; and accordingly was made in time (1734) cof- 
ferer and privy counsellor : this place he exchanged 
next year for the great office of chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; Ml office, bowerer, that required some qua- 
lifications which he soon perceived himself to want 

The year after, his curiosity led him into Wales ; 
of which he has given an account, perhaps ratb^ vntii 
too much affectation of delight, to Archibald Bower, 
a man of whom he had conceived an opinion more 
favourable lihan he seems to have deserved, and whom, 
having once espoused his interest and fame, be was 
never persuaded to disown. Bower, whatev^ was 
his moral character, did not want abilities; attacked 
as be was by an universal outcry, and that outcry, as 
it seems, the echo of truth, he kept his ground : at 
last, when his defences began to fail him, he sallied 
out upon his adversaries, and his adversaries retreated. 

About this time Lyttelton published his " Dia- 
logues of the Dead," which were very eagerly read, 
though the production rather, as it seems, of leisure 
than of study: rather efiusions than compositions. 
The names of his persons too often enable the readtf 
to anticipate their conversation ; and, when they have 
met, they too often part without any condusioD. 
He has cq)ied Fenelon more than Fontenelle. 

When they were first published, they were kindly 
commended by the " Critical Reviewers;" and poor 
Lyttelton, with humble gratitude, returned, in a 
note which I have read, acknowledgments which 
can never be proper, since they must be paid either 
for flattery or for justice. 
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When, in the latter part of the last TogOi the in- 
auspncioiis comiaencement of the war made the tli&<- 
solution of the ministry unavoidable. Sir George 
Lyttelton, losing with the rest his employment, was 
reeompensed with a peerage ; and rested from poli- 
tical turbulence in the House of Lords. 

His last literary production was his " History of 
Henry the Second," elaborated by the searches and 
deliberations of twenty years, and published with 
Buch anxiety as only Tanity can dictate. 

The story of this publication is remarkable. The 
whole work was printed twice over, a great part of 
it three times, and many sheets four or five times. 
The booksellers paid for tbe first impression ; but the 
charges and repeated operations of the press were at 
the expence of the author, whose ambitious accuracy 
is known to have cost him at least a thousand pounds. 
He began to print in 1755. Three volumes appeared 
in 1764, a second edition of them in 1767, a third 
edition in 1768, and the conclusion in 1771. 

Andrew Reid, a man n'ot without considerable abi- 
lities, and not unacquainted with letters or with life, 
undertook to penruade Lyttelton, as he had persuaded 
himself, that he was masta of the secret of punctua- 
tion; and, as fear b^ts credulity, he was employed, 
I know not at what price, to point tbe pt^jfes of 
" H«iry the Second." The book was at last pointed 
Mi(l' printed, and sent into the world. Lyttelton took 
money fo^ his copy, of which when he had paid the 
pointer, he probably gave the rest away ; for he was 
very liberal to the indigent. 

When time brought the history to a third edition. 
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Reid Was either dead or discarded ; and the superin- 
tendence of typ^^rajthy and punctuation was com- 
mitted to a man ori^nally a comh-maker, but then 
known by the style of Doctor. Something un- 
common was probably expected, and something un- 
common was at last done; for to the Doctor's edition 
is appended, what the world had hardly seen before, 
a list of errors in nineteen pages. 

But to poUtid^s and literature there must be an 
end. Lord Lyttelton bad never the appearance of a 
strong .or of a healthy man; be bad a slender, uncom- 
pacted frame, and a meagre face : be lasted however 
sixty years, and was then seized with bis last illness. 
Of bis death a very affecting and instructive account 
has been ^ven by his physician*, which will spare 
me the task of his moral character. 

" On Sunday evening the symptoms of his lord- 
ship's disorder, which for a week past bad alarmed 
us, put ' on a fatal appearance, and his lordship be- 
lieved himself to be a dying man. .From this time 
he sufiered by restlessness rather than pain ; though 
his nerves were apparently much fluttered, his men- 
tal faculties never seemed stronger, when he was tho- 
roughly awake. 

" His lordship's bilious and hepatic complaints 
seemed alone not equal to the expected mpumfiil 
event; his long want of sleep, whether the conse- 
quence of the irritation in ' the bowels, or, whic^ is 
more probable, of causes of a different kind, accounts 
for his loss of strength, and for his death, very 
8u£Gciently. 

• Dr. Johnstone of Kidderminster. C. 
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" Thoogli I^s lordship wished bis approaching 
dissoIutioD not to be lingeriQg, he waited foi it with 
resignation. He said, ' It is a folly, a keeping me in 
misery, now to attempt to prolong life ;' yet he was 
easily persuaded, for the satis&ction of others, to do 
or take any thing thought proper for him. On Sa- 
turday he had been remarkably better, and we were 
not without some hopes of his recovery. 

" On Sunday, about eleven in the forenoon, hu 
lordship sent for me, and said he felt a great hurry, 
and wished to have a little conversation with me, in 
order to divert it. He then proceeded to open the 
fountain of that heart, from whence goodness had so 
long flowed as from a copioufl spring. ' E>octor,' 
said he, ' you shall be my confessor : when I first set 
out in the world, I had friends who endeavoured to 
shake my belief in the Christian religion. I saw difii- 
culties which staggered me; but I kept my mind 
open to conviction; The evidences and doctrines of 
Christianity, studied with attention, made me a most 
firm and persuaded believer of the Christian religion. 
I have made it the rule of my life, and it is the 
ground of my future hopes. I have erred and sinned; 
but have repented, and never indulged any vicious 
habit. In politicks, and publick life, I have made 
publick good the riile of my conduct. I never gave 
counsels which I did not at the time think the best. 
I have seen that I was sometimes in the wrong ; but 
I did not err designedly. I have endeavoured, in 
private life, to do all the good in my power, and 
never for a moment could indulge malicious or unjust 
designs upon any person whatsoever.' 
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** At another time be said, ' I must leare my soul 
in the same state it was in before this illness ; I find 
this a very iaconvenient time for solicitude about any 
thing.' 

" On the evening, when the symptoms of death 
came on, be said, ' I shall die : but it will not be 
your &ult.' When Lord and Lady Valentia came 
to see his lordship, he gave them his solemn benedic- 
tion, and sud, ' Be good, be virtuous, my lord ; you 
must come to this.' . Thus he continued giving his 
dying bene^ction to all around him. On Monday 
morning a lucid interval gave some small hopes but 
these vanished in the evening; and he continued 
dying, but with very little uneasiness, till Tuesday 
morning, August SS, when, between seven and eight 
o'clock, he expired, almost without a groan." 

His lordship was buried at H^ley ; and the fol- 
lowing insraiption is cut on the side of his- lady's 
monument : 

'' This unadorned stone was placed here . 
.by the particular desire and express 
directions of the Right Honourable 

George Loeo Ltttxltom, 
Who died August 82, ITTd, aged 64." 
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LYTTELTON. 391 

Lord Lyttelton's Poems are the works of a man 
of literatute and judgment, deroting part of bis 
time to verification. They have nothing to be 
despised, and little to Be admired. Of his " Progress 
of Love," it is snflQdent blame to say that it is pasto- 
ral. His blank verse in " Blenheim" has nrither 
much force nor much elegance. His little perform- 
ances, whether Songs ot Epigrams, are sometimes 
sprightly, and sometimes insipid. His epistolary 
pieces have a smooth equability, which cannot much 
tire, because they are short, but which seldom ele- 
vates or surprizes. But irom this censure ought to 
be excepted his " Advice to Belinda," which, though 
for the most part written when he was very young, 
cont^na mnch truth and much prudence, very ele- 
gantly and vigorously expressed, and shews a mind 
attentive to life, and a power of poetry which culti- 
vation might have raised to excellence. 



END OF THE EIGHTH TOLVHE. 
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